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THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE.* 


THE question of the origin of spe- 
cies—the question, namely, whether 
the vegetable and animal species now 
on the earth, and those which from 
the study of its strata we know to be 
extinct, were in the beginning called 
into existence by the direct creative 
fiat, and substantially with the forms 
they now have; or whether they 
have been developed from other and 
pre-existing beings with forms essen- 
tially different from their own, in 
obedience to natural law—is one upon 
which, since Charles Darwin publish- 
ed the first edition of his book upon 
the subject, now about twelve years 
ago, much has been said. We may 
add that the answer given to it by 
Mr. Darwin has been much misunder- 
stood. It has been misunderstood 
in itself by those who would not 
take the trouble to inquire in what 
its precise merits consisted: how 
much of certainty, and how much of 
mere theory, it contained; what facts 
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or series of facts, if admitted, it was 
incompetent to throw light upon; 
and whether there were any facts, 
botanical or zoological, in conflict 
and irreconcilable with it. It has 
been misunderstood, too, zz its dear- 
ings on revelation, and that by two 
classes of men: on the one hand, by 
mere scientists, for the reason that 
they knew nothing of theology, and 
were therefore not in a way to decide 
whether the Bible and the theory of 
development are compatible with 
each other; and, on the other, by 
well-intentioned advocates of Chris- 
tianity, because frequently they knew 
nothing of science in general—little 
of this question, and the precise 
meaning and worth of Darwin’s an- 
swer to it in particular. The former 
rave been at fault in asserting that a 
science—theology, Catholic theology, 
we mean, is a science—of which they 
knew nothing did not harmonize 
with a hypothesis of which they 
knew perhaps all that is to be known ; 
the latter, in not acknowledging dis- 
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tinctly the grain of truth or of cer- 
tainty contained in the speculations 
of Darwin. . 

The question is an interesting one, 
and has accordingly called forth a 
large literature in England, Germany, 
France, and Italy. Mr. Chapman’s 
book is, we believe, the only one 
written in this country, and professed- 
ly devoted to the advocacy of the 
theory that, to use the author’s own 
words, “the development of the 
higher forms of life from the lower 
has been brought about by natural 
selection, and that man has descend- 
ed from a lower extinct form of which 
the gorilla and chimpanzee are the 
nearest living representatives "— 
which is Darwinism pure and simple, 
and which ought to be distinguished 
from the more general theory of 
“evolution.” That Mr. Chapman’s 
book has been published in America, 
and that we wish to say a few words 
on the question which it treats, and 
especially on the bearings of that 
question on revealed religion, consti- 
tute its only claims on our attention ; 
for neither the style of the writer nor 
the lucidity of his argument, much 
less its originality, entitles it to any 
particular notice. The work is a 
mere compilation, which, however, 
may be of service to those who de- 
sire to possess in a convenient shape 
the facts, and to examine the nature 
of the reasoning, by which the Dar- 
winian hypothesis is supported. 

When we have said this, and that 
Mr. Chapman devotes a chapter of 
his book to the argument from zoolo- 
gy, geology, embryology, etc., respec- 
tively, in favor of Darwinism; that 
these arguments are neither as ele- 
gant, scholarly, or cogent as they 
might be made ; that he has followed 
the materialists of Germany in their 
version of the theory, and further than 
there is even the shadow of a war- 
rant to follow it, we have said all 
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that we wish to say about his book, 
and bestowed upon it the highest 
praise it is in our power to bestow 
consistently with truth. 

What our views on the Darwinian 
theory are will appear in the sequel, 
Here we wish simply to say a few 
words on certain doctrines drawn 
from it by Mr. Chapman, or, if not 
drawn from it, associated with it both 
by him and others—doctrines which, 
in our view, are not part and parcel 
of it because mere assumptions in no 
way countenanced by facts. Thus, Mr. 
Chapman desires us expressly to un- 
derstand that “ natural selection,” the 
meaning of which we will explain in 
a moment, does not imply the exist- 
ence of a “natural selector”; and 
this, without any forced interpretation, 
may be construed into a profession of 
atheism. Now, as we will see a little 
further on, the admission of the Dar- 
winian theory does not necessarily 
lead to any such conclusion, Again, 
he informs us, p. 14, that life is only a 
“physical phenomenon,” and that 
the nervous system produces ideas 
and all the acts of intelligence ”— 
which is rank materialism. That 
Mr. Chapman advocates fatalism is 
no less plain, for he assures us that 
morality is necessarily progressive. 
On the last page of his book, he de- 
fines morals to be “duty to one’s 
self.” We confess that we do not 
understand how he reconciles his 
assertion that morality is necessarily 
progressive with his definition of 
morals, Itseemsto us that, if neces- 
sarily moral, men will necessarily do 
their duty ; or rather, they will have 
no duty to do, since necessity and 
duty exclude each other. Accord- 
ing to this theory, there can be no 
distinction between good and evil, 
and all the crimes that are commit- 
ted are the necessary consequences 
of man’s origin. Indeed, the author 
tells us, p. 180: “ Crimes and out- 
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rages are committed even among the 
most civilized, simply, in the words of 
Mr. Spencer, because man ‘ partially 
retains the characteristics that adapt- 
ed him for an antecedent state. The 
respects in which he is not fitted to 
society are the respects in which he 
is fitted for his original predatory 
life. His primitive circumstances 
required that he should sacrifice the 
welfare of other beings to his own ; 
his present circumstances require 
that he should not do so; and in 
as far as his old attribute still clings 
to him, in so far he is unfit for the 
social state. All sins of men against 
each other, from the cannibalism of 
the Carib to the crimes and venalities 
we see around us, have their causes 
comprehended under this generaliza- 
tion.’ ” 

Now, if all this be so, we cannot 
see why murder, or robbery, or any 
other crime, is not perfectly legiti- 
mate. If to the exercise of his “old 
attributes ” in the struggle for exist- 
ence” man owes his “ survival” and 
his place among the fittest, in any 
degree, however small; and if there 
be nothing in man not produced by 
natural selection, we cannot see why 
he should not even now continue the 
exercise of these “attributes” ; in other 
words, we do not see why any pro- 
pensity, passion, or inclination origi- 
nated by the agency of “ natural se- 
lection,” to the exclusion of all other 
agencies, cannot legitimately be ex- 
ercised to the full extent to which 
“natural selection ” has developed it. 
If man exercises these “ attributes ” 
simply in obedience to a law of na- 
ture, we should not if we could, nor 
could we if we would, resist them. 
If, indeed, these views of morality be 
correct, then might is right, the Deca- 
logue a code against nature, civiliza- 
tion an abnormal condition for man, 
and barbarism his only true state. 

So much for the atheism, material- 
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ism, and fatalism, we do not say of 
Darwin—for we have reason to be- 
lieve that that gentleman himself is 
none of these—but of Mr. Chapman’s 
version of evolution. There is one 
very important point, however, on 
which Mr. Darwin, the man of 
science, and the compiler, Mr. Chap- 
man, are at one—a point of very 
great consideration because’ of its 
bearings on revelation—the doctrine 
that the difference between man and 
the lower animals is not one of 
“kind,” but of “degree.” We do 
not wish to argue this point here in 
full. What we wish to say is that 
men of the school of Darwin, etc., 
should be the very last persons in 
the world to make an assertion of 
this character, for the reason that 
they confine our knowledge to ap- 
pearances, to phenomena, The ques- 
tion, however, whether man and the 
lower animals differ in “kind” or 
only in “degree” is not a question 
of phenomena or appearances: it is a 
question of noumena, of essence, of 
reality. We do not grant that even 
appearances warrant the assertion 
that man differs from the lower ani- 
mals in nothing essential. There are 
appearances which forbid any such 
conclusion, But we maintain that, 
whether they so differ or not, Darwin 
and his school are, by the principles 
of their philosophy, estopped from 
asserting that they do or do not. 
They cannot say that the same phe- 
nomena imply the same noumena, 
the same accidents, the same essence, 


the same appearances, the same 


reality, because, to assert the identity 


of nature of two things, both must be 
known in what constitutes their es- 
sence, whereas these men expressly 
say that of noumena, reality, or es- 
sence nothing can be known. 

Mr. Chapman is more a disciple 
of Haeckel than of Darwin, and fol- 
lows that gentleman in all his vaga- 
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ries—a course well calculated to in- 
crease rather than decrease the 
amount of prejudice against what 
there may be of truth in Darwinism. 
Among the advocates of this, as of al- 
most all theories, there are extremists. 
Our author seems to have gone to 
school to all of them, and swallowed 
all they told him, no matter how 
paradoxical, no matter how little 
proof to substantiate it. On the other 
hand, of all that has been. said 
against pure Darwinism, not a word 
has been recorded by Mr. Chapman ; 
and of those who, like Prof. Agassiz, 
do not agree with Mr. Darwin, or 
who, like St. George Mivart, have, as 
we think, dealt his theory blows fromm 
which it will not recover, he does not 
make the smallest mention. Yet it 
cannot be that Agassiz and Mivart 
are too small to be noticed by Mr. 
Chapman. Agassiz is too venerable 
a name in science to need any de- 
monstration that his opinion on scien- 


tific matters is entitled to considera- 


tion. Mivart is, we take it, a 
younger man; yet, if he has not 
made himself an abiding reputatioa 
by what he has the modesty to call 
his “little book,” the Genesis of 
Species, he has made a name which 
must live, if Darwin’s, and Lyell’s, and 
Huxley’s do; since all these men 
have found in him a foe worthy of 
their steel—and the latter of the vials 
of his wrath. 

We would not consider this article 
complete without a condensed _his- 
tory of the controversy between Mr. 
Huxley and Mr. Mivart, occasioned 
by the publication by the latter of his 
admirable the Genesis of 
Species. We give it here for this, as 
well as for the reason that it will 
serve as the best general answer it is 
in our power to give to Mr, Chap- 
man and other writers of his charac- 
ter. 


work, 


But first a few remarks on Dar- 
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win’s theory. It is only a theory, 
a mere hypothesis. Mr. Darwin 
does not pretend to have proved 
it himself; nor does his advocate, 
Mr. Huxley, who seems to have 
taken Mr. Darwin and the Darwin- 
ian theory under his special protec- 
tion, pretend that it is proved. ° 

Bearing in mind that the Darwin- 
ian theory is only a hypothesis, we 
must estimate its value as we esti- 
mate that of other hypotheses, viz., 
by its ability to account for all the 
facts of which it pretends to be the 
solution. 

The Copernican system of astron- 
omy, for instance, is only a hypothe- 
sis; yet, as there is no known astro- 
nomical fact absolutely contradictory 
to it, we accept it as true. If there 
were only one fact which it did not 
explain and could not explain ; above 
all, if there were one fact at variance 
with the hypothesis, the hypothesis 
must give way, and the fact stand ; 
for one fact is worth a_ thousand 
hypotheses, and one fact in cases of 
this kind, as- Mr. Huxley says, as 
good as five hundred. 

Are there, then, any facts which the 
Darwinian theory of development by 
natural selection should explain and 
does not? Mr. Huxley himself says 
there is such 
facts of hybridism; and, as we will 
presently see, there are a great many 
others. 


facts—the 


one set of 


To St. George Mivart, a scientist, 
but more than a scientist, a philaso- 
pher in a degree, somewhat of a theo- 
logian as well, and therefore a man 
grasp than 
either Darwin or Huxley, we are 
indebted for the fullest presentation 
of the facts inexplicable by natural 
selection that has yet been given to 
the reading world. This that gen- 
tleman has done in his book before 
referred to, Zhe Genesis of Species. 

One of Mr. Mivart’s great merits 


of greater intellectual 
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is that he accords to Mr. Darwin’s 
theory its full meed of praise. He is 
a scientific man, and as such a good 
judge of its merits and demerits, 
therefore competent to acknowledge 
the one and point out the other. 

We are not at all prejudiced 
against Mr. Darwin or his theory. 
We agree entirely with Mr. Mivart 
that it “is perhaps the most interest- 
ing theory, in relation to natural 
science, which has been promulgated 
during the present century.” Before 
pointing out, however, why it is the 
most interesting theory of the kind, 
let us see in brief what the Darwin- 
ian theory of natural selection is, 

In the words of Mr. Mivart it may 
be stated thus: 

1, “ Every kind of animal and plant 
tends to increase in numbers in a 
geometrical proportion. 

2. “Every kind of animal and plant 
transmits a general likeness with in- 
dividual differences to its offspring. 

3. “ Every individual may present 

inute variations of any kind in any 
lirection 


n. 
4. “ Past time has been practically 
infinite 


5. “ Every individual has to endure 
a very severe struggle for existence, 
owing to the tendency to geometrical 
increase of all kinds of animals and 
while the total animal and 
vegetable population (man and his 
agency excepted) remains almost 


stationary. 


plants, 


6. “ Thus, every variation of a kind 
tending to save the life of the indi- 
vidual possessing it, or to enable it 
more surely to propagate its kind, 
will in the long run_ be preserved, 
and will transmit its favorable pecu- 
liarity to some of its offspring, which 
peculiarity will thus become intensi- 
fied till it reaches the maximum 
degree of utility. On the other hand, 
individuals presenting unfavorable 
peculiarities will be ruthlessly de- 
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stroyed. The action of this law of 
‘natural selection’ may thus be 
well represented by the convenient 
expression, ‘ survival of the ‘fittest.’ ” 

Now as to the series of facts which 
this theory throws light upon. Here 
they are as enumerated by Mr. Mi- 
vart. It explains: 

1. Some singular facts “ relating to 
the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals and plants; as, for example, on 
the resemblance between the past and 
present inhabitants of different parts 
of the earth’s surface. 

2. “ That often, in adjacent islands, 
we find animals closely resembling 
and appearing to represent each other; 
while, if certain of these islands show 
signs of more ancient separation, the 
animals inhabiting them exhibit a 
corresponding divergence.” 

3. That “ ‘rudimentary structures’ 
also receive an explanation by means 
of this theory. 

4. “That the singular facts of 
‘homology’ are capable of a similar 
explanation.” 

5. That “that remarkable series 
of changes which animals undergo 
before they attain their adult condi- 
tion, which is called their process of 
development, and during which they 
more or less closely resemble other 
animals during the early stages of the 
same process, has also great light 
thrown on it from the same source.” 

6. That “by this theory, and as 
yet by this alone, can any explana- 
tion be given of that extraordinary 
phenomenon which is metaphorically 
termed ‘ mimicry.’” 

To explain in detail the exact im- 
port of each of these heads would 
carry us beyond the limits of a maga- 
zine article; and the reader 
wishes for more minute and definite 
information on them we must refer 
to Mivart’s own book, or to Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 

Pass we now to those facts which 


who 
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Darwin’s theory is incompetent to 
explain, and to the arguments against 
it. Mr. Mivart enumerates them 
thus: 

1. “That ‘natural’ selection is 
incompetent to account for the inci- 
pient stages of useful structures. 

2. “That it does not harmonize 
with the coexistence of closely simi- 
lar structures of diverse origin. 

3. “That there are grounds for 
thinking that specific differences may 
be developed suddenly instead of 
gradually. . 

4. “ That the opinion that species 
have definite though very different 
limits to their variability is still tenable. 

5. “ That certain fossil transitional 
forms are absent which might have 
been expected to be present. 

6. “ That some facts of geograph- 
ical distribution supplement other 
difficulties. 

7. “That the objection drawn 
from the physiological difference be- 
tween ‘ species’ and ‘ races’ still exists 
unrefuted.” 

Our readers will readily under- 
stand that, if species, or rather indivi- 
dual animals, were originated by na- 
tural law, and if that law be “ natural 
selection,” the action of “ natural 
selection” must be able to explain 
not only the production of the animal 
as a whole, but of its several organs, 
both when they have reached the 
point of maximum utility, and at all 
stages previous thereto. 

Mr. Mivart shows that it does not 
accomplish this; that it does not ac- 
count for “the incipient stages of 
useful structures, ¢, g. the heads of 
flatfishes, the baleen of whales, ver- 
tebrate limbs, the laryngeal structures 
of the new-born kangaroo, the pedi- 
cellaricze of echinoderms” ; and thus 
he established his first charge on 
purely scientific grounds, as a scien- 
tist writing for scientists. The other 
charges are equally well sustained. 
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It would, however, require the re- 
writing of Mr. Mivart’s book to follow 
him through all his facts and argu- 
ments, and we must beg again to refer 
the reader.who would study the mat- 
ter in detail, to the book itself. 

Another series of objections brought 
forward by Mr. Mivart against the 
same theory is equally well sustained 
—objections that go to show that “ it 
cannot be applied at least to the 
soul of man,” as Mr. Darwin has 
applied it. 

Here, again, every one will see that, 
if the human soul is not created by 
God, it, too, must have been gradually 
evolved from what, for lack of a more 
convenient term, though not without 
protest, we must call an animal soul, 
by the process of natural selection; 
and therefore there is nothing in 
man’s soul which was not in the ape’s 
—the same faculties, moral and intel- 
lectual, in kind, different only in de- 
gree. This question Mr. Mivart 
discusses in a separate chapter on 
“ Evolution and Ethics.” 

The result of the 
thus sums up: 

1. “ Natural selection could not 
have produced, from the sensations 
of pleasure and pain experienced in 
brutes, a higher degree of morality 
than was useful; therefore it could 
have produced any amount of ‘ bene- 
ficial habits,’ but not an abhorrence 
of certain acts as impure and sin- 
ful, 

2. “It could not have developed 
that high esteem for acts of care and 
tenderness to the aged and infirm 
which actually exists, but would 
rather have perpetuated certain low 
social conditions which obtain in 
some savage localities. 

3. “It could not have evolved 
from ape sensations the noble virtues 
of a Marcus Aurelius, or the loving 
but manly devotion of a S, Louis. 

4. “That it alone could not have 


discussion he 
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given rise to the maxim, /iat justilia, 
ruat celum. 

5. “ That the interval between ma- 
terial and formal morality is one alto- 
gether beyond its power to traverse.” 

Mr. Mivart further shows “ that 
the anticipatory character of moral 
principles is a fatal bar to that ex- 
planation of their origin which is 
offered to us by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer”; and “that the solution of that 
origin proposed recently by Sir John 
Lubbock is a mere version of simple 
utilitarianism, appealing to the plea- 
sure or safety of the individual, and 
therefore utterly incapable of solving 
the riddle it attacks.” 

It is hardly necessary that we 
should dwell on these points. Our 
Christian readers need no demonstra- 
tion of them. Knowing, on the one 
hand, what Christian morality is, and, 
on the other, what mere animal be- 
havior, they must know the differ- 
ence between them, and, knowing 
this difference, that by no possibility 
could the one be developed from the 
other, there being no oneness of kind 
in them. 

Just here we would remark that, in 
addition to his other arguments, Mr. 
Mivart might have added that from 
philology against Darwinism, and 
with good effect. There are those 
who, from that science, argue the 
other way. But, in a series of able 
articles on “ Darwinism and the Sci- 
ence of Language,” the Rev. J. Kna- 
benbauer, S.J., has shown that philo- 
logy points to a diversity of origin for 
man and the lower animals. 

He argues that the ultimate ele- 
ments, the roots of all language, are 
expressive’ of general ideas. Now, 
general ideas are the products of the 
intellectual processes known as ab- 
straction and generalization. Hence, 
before the formation of roots, before 
the beginnings of language, man 
was man, since he could abstract 
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and generalize. Hence, also, lan- 
guage is not a development of animal 
cries, nor man of the brute, since the 
brute can neither abstract nor gener- 
alize. 

Finally, Mr. Mivart shows in his 
chapter on “ Evolution and Theolo- 
gy” that evolution and creation by no 
means exclude one another; and 
that a Catholic—Mr. Mivart is a 
Catholic—may accept the theory of 
evolution, ancient writers of authority 
in the church having “asserted ab- 
stract principles such as can perfectly 
harmonize with the requirements of 
modern science,” and, “as it were, 
provided for the reception of its most 
advanced speculations.” 

In support of this view, Mr. Mivart 
quotes from S. Augustine, S. Tho- 
mas, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and refers 
to the Jesuit Suarez, with the doc- 
trines of all of whom it is perfectly 
consistent to hold that animal species 
were created only potentially, Aofen- 
tialiter tantum. 

By that we do not mean to insinu- 
ate that the naked Darwinian theory 
is compatible with Catholic faith ; 
but of this more hereafter. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. 
Mivart,in his criticism on Darwinism, 
would meet with no opponents. He 
must have expected to be attacked 
from two quarters, and by two differ- 
ent classes of men: by those commit- 
ted to the Darwinian hypothesis, in the 
first place; and, again, by those who 
value that hypothesis less for its 
scientific merit than for—as they 
suppose—its incompatibility with 
Christian doctrine, and the service 
they think it might render in the dis- 
integration of the Christian societies. 
Among the latter we are compelled 
to class Mr. Huxley, who, if a very 
good scientist, is, notwithstanding,. 
one of the most arrogant of men. 

He replied to Mr. Mivart, and in 
his reply does neither more nor less 
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than constitute himself the infallible 
teacher of all mankind, the supreme 
pontiff of science, empowered to 
speak with authority on all matters 
pertaining to religion and philosophy, 
as well as to anatomy. He has the 
commendable modesty, even, to tell 
Catholics what they may believe, and 
what they must reject. He interprets 
the Bible for them, expounds the 
teachings of the Fathers of the church, 
comments on the schoolmen, all for 
their benefit; in fact, entirely forgets 
the good old maxim, “ Let the cob- 
bler stick to his last,” and imagines 
that, because he has learned a consid- 
erable amount about brains and sto- 
machs—dead brains and stomachs, 
for the most part—he can legislate 
for the Christian world ; that anything 
in heaven or on earth which he can- 
not weigh or measure, upon which 
he cannot bring the knife, or the blow- 
pipe, or the spectroscope to bear, does 
not exist, or exist otherwise than as 
it takes form in his own by no means 
humble mind. 

In his reply to Mr. Mivart, he vir- 
tually passes over all of the latter 
gentleman’s scientific objections, and 
fastens on his assertion that evolu- 
tion is at all compatible with Catholic 
doctrine. 

Mr. Mivart had, as we have seen, 
referred to Suarez, and that, Mr. Mi- 
vart assures us, because, in Mr. Hux- 
ley’s words, “the popular repute 
of that learned theologian and subtle 
casuist was not such as to make his 
works a likely place of refuge for 
liberality of thought.” 

Of course Mr. Mivart did not in- 
tend to represent Suarez or the other 
writers we have mentioned above as 
advocating the very modern doctrine 
of evolution, but only abstract princi- 
ples harmonizing with it; and, if any- 
thing, broader than it, inasmuch as 
they are broad enough not only to 
take in the recent theory of evolution. 
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but any other theory of development 
which may be yet advocated; yet 
Mr. Huxley assumed that Mr, Mivart 
meant to convey the impression that 
F, Suarez was a Darwinian or a dis- 
ciple of Herbert Spencer, which he 
could not well be, having lived some 
centuries too early to enjoy any such 
good-fortune. Having erected this 
theory, Mr. Huxley went, in his “ More 
Criticisms on Darwin,” deliberately to 
work to demolish it, in doing which 
he left his way considerably, raising 
questions on which Mr. Mivart-had 
said nothing whatever, and which in 
the discussion are wholly irrelevant; 
as, for instance, the meaning of the 
word “day” in the first chapter of 
Genesis, as advocated by some au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Mivart retorted through the 
pages of the Contemporary Review, and 
demonstrated that Suarez was “an 
opponent of the theory of a perpetual 
direct creation of organisms,” and 
“ that the principles of scholastic theo- 
logy are such as not fo exclude the 
theory of development, but rather to 
favor it.” He quoted again from 
Suarez, to show that that writer, treat- 
ing ofthe opinion that individuals of 
kinds like the mule, leopard, lynx, etc., 
must have been created from the 
beginning, expressed the view that 
the contrary seemed to him more 
probable, thus asserting she principl 
that those kinds of animals which 
are potentially contained in nature need 
not be supposed to be directly and 
immediately created. More thai 
this, Mr. Mivart shows that the 
same authority recognizes the possi- 
bility that certain organisms may be 
originated directly from the inorgani 
world by cosmical influences. 

Our readers already know what 
were the views of S. Augustine on this 
matter. Mr. Mivart shows that other 
theologians besides S. Thomas, such 
as S. Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus, 
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Denis the Carthusian, Cardinal 
Cajetan, Melchior Canus, Bannes, 
Vincentius Contenson, Macedo and 
Cardinal Noris, Tosti, Serri, “and 
others down to the present day,” 
agree with S. Augustine in his views 
on the question we are considering. 

The great result—the only result 
in which we feel especially interested— 
of this controversy was the bringing in- 
to clearer light the fact that the ker- 
nel of truth contained in Darwinism 
or in evolution is not at variance 
with revelation, as indeed it cannot 
be and be true. This is what Mr. 
Huxley has done for the church. 

Of Mr. Huxley’s treatment of his 
opponent’s objections on the score 
of morality we have nothing to say 
which would be of the least service 
to our readers. 

Remains the question: How far 
may a Catholic accept the special 
Darwinian theory or the doctrine of 
evolution? Mr. Mivart asserts that 


a miraculous origin of the body of 
man is not necessary; that it might 
have been evolved from that of some 


lower being by natural law. Dar- 
winians and evolutionists generally 
maintain an analogous origin for the 
human soul. Is there anything in 
this contrary to revelation ? 

We have not space, if we had the 
ability, to go into a lengthy examina- 
tion of this question. Nor is there 
any reason that we should. It has 
already received the attention of able 
Catholic writers, and we can do no 
better than give the results of their 
investigation. They have shown* 
that, with respect to all organisms 
lower than man, the doctrine of the 
fathers is that Catholic faith ‘ does 
not prevent any one from holding 
the opinion that life, both vegetable 
and animal, was in the world in 
germ at its creation, and afterwards 


* See Dublin Review, July, 1871. 
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developed by regular process into all 
the various species now on_ the 
earth”; therefore, that “all living 
things up to man exclusively were 
evolved by natural law out of minute 
life-germs primarily created, or even 
out of inorganic matter,” is an opin- 
ion which a Catholic may consistent- 
ly hold if he thinks fit so to do. 

As to the question of the dody of 
man, the same writers have shown, 
and we take it to be the safer opin- 
ion—in which, perhaps, we differ from 
Mr. Mivart—*“that to question the 
immediate and instantaneous (or 
quasi-instantaneous) formation -by 
God of the bodies of Adam and Eve 
—the former out of inorganic matter, 
the latter out of the rib of Adam—is 
at least rash, and probably proximate 
to heresy.” 

That the human soul was specially 
and separately created is an article 
of Catholic faith. 

There is not a fact in science at 
variance with these views of the ori- 
gin of the body of man and of the 
human soul, Even Mr. Wallace— 
to whom the credit of pointing 
out the influence of “ natural selec- 
tion” in modifying organic beings be- 
longs by right of a title not less valid 
than that of Mr. Darwin—believes, 
and he has reason to believe, in the 
action of an overruling Intelligence in 
the production of “ the human form di- 
vine” ; and that, in view of man’s spe- 
pecial attributes, “ he is, indeed, a be- 
ing apart ”—not, therefore, evolved, 
either as to his body or his soul, from 
any inferior organism. When a man 
like Mr. Wallace holds such a view, we 
may rest assured that the facts in the 
case do not require any one to hold 
the contrary. Let us now endeavor 
to sum up the results in relation to 
the Darwinian theory and the bear- 
ings thus far obtained : 

1. The tendency of every kind of 
animal and plant to increase in geo- 
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metrical progression, and to transmit 
a general likeness with individual 
differences, as well as to present min- 
ute variations of any kind in any 
direction, the great length of past 
time, the struggle of animals and 
plants for existence, and the preserv- 
ation and intensification of favor- 
able variations, are facts on which 
the theory is based. 

We accept these facts. 

2. We do not accept the theory, 
because, although it throws light on 
some facts, there are others with 
which it is not compatible; and be- 
cause those even on which it does 
throw light do not require us to ac- 
cept it. 

3. There is nothing in the Darwin- 
ian theory, or in the more general 
theory of evolution countenanced by 
facts bearing on the development of 
life, which a Catholic may not accept, 
if he wishes so to do. 

4. The teaching of Darwinism as to 
the origin of man’s body is probably 
next to heretical. At all events, the 
only safe opinion is that it was not 
evolved from the body of a lower 
being, but was directly and quasi-in- 
stantaneously created by God. 

5. Its teaching concerning the ori- 
gin of the human soul is in direct and 
irreconcilable contradiction with an 
article of Catholic faith. 

6. There is—apart from revealed 
doctrine—an absolute scientific cer- 
tainty of the truth of that same doc- 
trine respecting the creation of the 
human soul, and the highest proba- 
bility of the immediate creation of 
the human body. 

So much for the facts, so much for 
the theory, so much for its bearings 
on revelation. . , 

In all we have said, we do not 
wish to be understood as advocating 
the Darwinian theory, even in so far 
as it does not conflict with Catholic 
faith, nor as committing ourselves 
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to the general doctrine of evolution. 
The fact is, we do not care as Catho- 
lics to pledge ourselves hastily to any 
hypothesis whatever. We know 
some little of the history of hypothe- 
ses, and we know that it has been a 
history of failures. 

When the Darwinian hypothesis or 
the theory of evolution shall have 
stood the test of years and facts, and 
the most searching investigations, let 
the Catholics who will be then alive 
accept them. ‘There is no special 
reason why we should profess our 
faith in them. We do not need them 
to account for the phenomena about 
us. 

On the other hand, we can readily 
understand why a certain class of 
minds should subscribe to it. 

The human mind naturally seeks 
for an explanation of the origin of 
things. Intelligent men know the 
human race has not always been on 
the earth, that the phenomena about 
us are not eternal, that animal and 
vegetable life must have had a begin- 
ning here. Catholics know the same, 
and knew it before science had de- 
monstrated it or discovered its minu- 
tize. 

Men who wish to get rid of God 
welcome any hypothesis which seems 
to remove him to a greater distance 
from them, even before that hypothe- 
sis has more in its favor than against 
it. Catholics, who believe in God, 
have ‘no such anxiety. They are 
willing to wait, since they have al- 
ready an explanation of the origm 
of things in their belief in God, and 
in the teachings of his revelation that 
he. in the beginning created the 
heavens and the earth, and all that 
they contain. The minutiz, the How 
of that creation, they leave it to sci- 
ence to discover. When discovered 
and proved, they will accept it. But 
science can never give them any- 
thing not contained in the first article 
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of the Creed: “ I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” All it can do is to ex- 
plicate and confirm this. 

If it be objected that scientists ac- 
cept the theory, and that we therefore 
should, we reply, mere scientists do ; 
and of all men, the least safe of 
guides is the mere scientist. No 
other man is more apt to become 
a blind worshipper of the idols of the 
Cave. He confines himself within 
the narrow limits of his laboratory, 
among instruments of death, and 
then would excogitate a solution to 
the problems of life and of the uni- 
verse; as if with bolts and screws 
he could wring from nature the se- 
cret it will not yield. 

Goethe well knew that from such 
men we need not expect the answer 
to the riddle of the universe; that 
one glance at the world as a whole 
as it lies bathed in the sun on a sum- 
mer’s day tells us more than all the 
tomes of philosophers, 


* Ah me! this dungeon still I see, 
This drear, accursed masonry, 
Where even the welcome daylight strains 
But darkly through the painted panes, 
Hemmed in by many a toppling heap 
Of books worm-eaten, gray with dust, 
Which to the vaulted ceiling creep, 
Against the smoky paper thrust, 
With glasses, boxes, round me stocked, 
And instruments together hurled, 
Ancestral lumber stuffed and packed : 
Such is my world: and what a world! 
And do I ask wherefore my heart 
Falters, oppressed with unknown needs? 
With some inexplicable smart 
All movement of my life impedes ? 
Alas! in living nature’s stead, 
Where God his human creature set 
In smoke and mould, the fleshless dead 
And bones and beasts surround me yet!” 


And although we can see some 
force in the general theory of evolu- 
tion, we cannot accept it till it settles 
its account with the principle on 
which the whole inductive method is 
raised—the constancy of the laws of 
nature. 

The theory of evolution strikes, it 
seems to us, at the very root of this 
principle. It proclaims that there is 
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not and has never been any constan- 
cy in nature. It devours all other 
law, or rather destroys it, It means 
simply change. Permanency, con- 
stancy, and their synonymes are op- 
posed to it; and thus the theory of 
evolution must invalidate all the sci- 
ences which are founded on the 
assumption that nature is constant ; 
in other words, that it does not 
change, does not evolve. ‘The defi- 
nition of evolution given by Mr. Spen- 
cer makes it simply achange. True, 
he states the method or law of that 
change. But the method is discover- 
ed by induction. Induction is in 
turn annihilated by evolution. The 
fabric as it rises loses its foundation, 
and floats in the air, a baseless vision. 

But if we are in no haste to yield 
assent to Darwinism or evolution in 
general; as applied to man’s soul by 
advocates like Spencer or Chapman, 
we reject it 7 Zofo. It is incompetent 
to account for the facts, nay, in glar- 
ing contradiction to them. 

We take our stand against man’s 
relation to the ape on facts as un- 
deniable as any the zoologist or ana- 
tomist advances in its favor. These 
compare man’s body and the ape, and 
find no very great superiority of the 
one over the other as they lie recent- 
ly dead on the anatomist’s table. Let 
the two lie there only a little longer, 
and none at all will be discoverable. 
A little duct which the winds of hea- 
ven will soon scatter to the four 
points of the compass is all that will 
be left of either. Shall we therefore 
infer their oneness of kind? By no 
means, 

We know that man is in some re- 
spects not unlike the ape in form ; but 
we know, too, that there are Godlike 
faculties in man which are not in 
the ape. We know this, and we 
know, moreover, that the philosopher 
through whose brain roll vast chor- 
uses of thought; who stands on the 
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heights of Christian philosophy and 
human speculation, and discourses 
on death and immortality ; who, from 
the eminence to which Christianity 
has raised him, looks down, not with 
indifference and not with contempt, 
but with deep serenity, on the little 
loves and little hates of the world, 
bécause conscious of his eternal des- 
tiny—we know, we have an intuition, 
which we trust more than we trust 
Darwin and Huxley, that this philo- 
sopher is more than a developed 
ape. 

And when the anatomist tells us 
there is little anatomical difference 
between man and the ape, therefore 
between man as man and the ape as 
ape there is little difference or a dif- 
erence only of degree, we reply: Be- 
tween man and the ape, between a 
Newton or even a savage and a mon- 
key, there is, in the intellectual order, 
a vast difference, an infinite differ- 
ence. Z/is we take as the fact, and 
draw the conclusion that the amount 
of anatomical between a 
monkey and a man is no criterion or 


difference 


measure of the real difference. 

We treat the argument from em- 
bryology in the same way. Because 
at a certain stage in its development 
the human embryo cannot be distin- 
guished from that of certain of the 
lower animals, we are assured that 
man differs from these only in degree. 
We grant the fact, we reject the in- 
ference ; we reason: notwith- 
standing you can detect no difference 
at certain stages between the two, 
time develops one so great that the 
one may become a Shakespeare, the 


and 


other becomes only a Shakespeare’s 
dog. What follows? Simply this: 
that there is a something in the hu- 
man embryo which is not in the other 
—a something which the sense cannot 
detect, but the existence of which the 
mind may infer ; that there is more of 
life than the embryologist can find 
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out by his methods, as there is more 
of the rose than is found in its ashes— 
more of life than we would be apt to 
see in a dissecting-room or a charnel- 
house, 

No; whatever force the special 
Darwinian theory may have to the 
student of animal life, to the student 
of man as an animal, it can have 
very little to him who views man in 
his higher manifestations. Whatever 
else it may account for, it never can 
throw any light on the facts of man’s 
moral nature. It never can explain 
the origin of a being who believes in 
purity or pity. 

Let the Darwinian, indeed, explain, 
if he can, how, if man owes his exist- 
ence and his development, physical, 
moral, and mental, to success in the 
struggle for existence—in other words, 
to natural selection—and this success, 
in turn, to the exercise of the selfish 
or combative faculties, or to both 
combined—faculties which, according 
to this theory, he must have exercised, 
his present and previous states taken 
together, for ages unnumbered—so 
long, indeed, that they ought to have 
grown into uncontrollable instincts— 
and which are the only ones he can 
have exercised from the beginning, to 
which, therefore, as the most imperi- 
ous, all others should be subordinate 
—let him, we say, explain who can 
how this tendency to battle, inherit- 
ed through infinite ages, has not 
taken complete possession of man, 
nor caused his life to be a continual 
strife with his fellows; let him explain 
how, instead of ail this, there ave men 
who have learned, not to hate, but to 
love their enemies, to compassionat 
the weak, the poor, and the lowly, t 
nurse the sick and the dying, to care 
even for the dead; nay, how it comes 
that there are men who are guided 
by the sublime command: “ Love 
them that hate you, bless them that 
curse you, pray for them that perse- 
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cute and calumniate you”; or, 
further yet, how, in spite of the exer- 
cise of the selfish and combative 
faculties, in the struggle for existence, 
the tendency of which must have 
been to strengthen by use the organs 
of destruction, the same organs 
should gradually disappear, and that 
in man not one of them should be left. 

Let him explain, again, how out of 
mere animality, by “natural selection,” 
out of the mere brute, in a “struggle 
for existence,” beings should come— 
men to whom this would be a law: 
Be pure; for “he that looketh after a 
‘gman to lust after her hath already 
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committed adultery with her in his 
heart.” There are such men—men to 
whom this is a law, and who obey it. 
Will a Vogt or a Biichner believe 
it? Will a Darwin account for it by 
“ natural selection ” ? 

Finally, let him explain how, if 
man has always been only growing 
out of some lower condition, he Has 
yet learned, in a measure, to go be- 
yond himself, to harbor an ideal which 
he has never reached, but towards 
which he ever strives, inasmuch as he 
endeavors to fulfil the command of 
the Son of God: “ Be ye perfect, as 
my heavenly Father also is perfect.” 
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iiiis supplication of the Suffering 
was that also of the Militant Church, 
which daily offered it as now with 


sighs and tears, and, by the light 
which this reflection casts on history, 
we can catch a glimpse for an instant 


at the immense multitude of the 
pacific men who in the middle ages 
were existing upon earth; for as 
many as were joined in spirit to the 
church, were united with her in this 
ardent, insatiable desire of peace. 
How do we know that the Catholic 
Church, which the holy Fathers call 
the house of peace, was so profound- 
ly attached to peace? From a sim- 
ple review of her liturgy: for in the 
first place, her great daily sacrifice 
itself was nothing else but the mys- 
tery of peace, the pledge of future 
and eternal, the diffusion of present 
peace to man, At this holy and tre- 
mendous celebration in which God 
hath given peace reconciling the 
lowest with the highest in himself, 
the good of temporal peace was also 
formally invoked, at the G/oria, at the 
7? igitur, at the spreading of the hands 


before the consecration, at the Zibera 
nos at the salutation of the people, at 
the Agnus Dei, at the three prayers 
which follow it, and in the prayer 
for the king; for as the apostle as- 
signs the reason for the latter, ‘hat we 
may lead a@ secure and peaceable life, 
so with that intention the holy church 
prays for all rulers, even for such as 
are transgressors of the divine law ;* 
which intention is formally expressed 
in her solemn litany, where she prays 
that kings and Christian princes may 
have peace and true concord, and all 
the people peace and unity. The 
innumerable priests, who celebrated 
throughout the earth, knew that the 
inestimable price of the world, and the 
great Victim for the salvation of men, 
could only be immolated in a spirit of 
peace, and with a contrite heart; and 
that, as Peter of Blois says, it is never 
lawful to offer it without that prepar- 
ation.t—Dicsy, Afores Catholici. 


*Hugonis Floriacensis de 
lib. i. 4 ap. Baluze M/scedd. ii. 
+ Petr. Blesens, Zf7st. Ixxxvi. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO EIGHTH. 


In this Canto, Dante introduces the souls of Nino Visconti, judge of Gallura in Sardinia ; and 
of Conrad Malaspina, who predicts to the poet his banishment. 


’Twas now the hour that brings to men at sea, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 
Fond thoughts and longing back with them to be; 
And thrills the pilgrim with a tender spell 
Of love, if haply, new upon his way, 
He faintly hear a chime from some far bell, 
That seems to mourn the dying of the day ; 
When I forboré my listening faculty 
To mark one spirit uprisen amid the band 
Who joined both palms and lifted them on high 
(First having claimed attention with his hand) 
And towards the Orient bent so fixed an eye 
As ’twere he said, “ My God! on thee alone 
My longing rests.” Then from his lips there came 
Te lucis ante, so devout of tone, 
So sweet, my mind was ravished by the same 
The others next, full sweetly and devout, 
Fixing their gaze on the supernal wheels, 
Followed him chanting the whole Psalm throughout, 


Now, reader, to the truth my verse conceals 
Make sharp thy vision; subtle is the veil 

So fine ’twere easily passed through unseen. 
I saw that gentle army, meek and pale, 

Silently gazing upward with a mien 
As of expectancy, and from on high 

Beheld two angels with two swords descend 
Which flamed with fire, but, as I could descry, 

They bare no points, being broken at the end. 
Green robes, in hue more delicate than spring’s 

Tender new leaves, they trailed behind and fanned 
With gentle beating of their verdant wings. 

One, coming near, just over us took stand, 
Down to th’ opponent bank the other sped, 

So that the spirits were between them grouped 
Full well could I discern each flaxen head ; 

But in their faces mine eyes’ virtue drooped, 
As ’twere confounded by excess and dead. 

“From Mary’s bosom they have both come here,” 
Sordello said—*“ this valley to protect 
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Against the serpent that will soon appear: ” 
Whence I, unknowing which way to expect 
This object, turned me, almost froze with fear, 
And to those trusty shoulders closely clung. 
Again Sordello: “ Go we down and see 
These mighty shades, and let them hear our tongue: 
Thy presence will to them right gracious be.” 
Only three steps I think brought me below 
Where one I noticed solely eyeing me 
As if who I might be he fain would know. 
’Twas dusk, yet not so but the dusky air, 
Between his eyes and mine, within the dell, 
Showed what before it did not quite declare. 
Towards me he moved, and I towards him as well: 
Gentle Judge Nino, when I saw thee there 
What joy was mine to find thee not in hell ! 
We left unsaid no form of fair salute: 
Then he inquired: “ How long since thou didst come 
O’er the far waters to the mountain’s foot ?” 
“QO but this morn,” said I, “the realms of gloom 
I passed: in the first life I am, but fain 
Would find the next by following on this track.” 
Like to men suddenly amazed, the twain, 
He and Sordello, hearing this, drew back. 
One looked at Virgil, one into the face 
Of a companion sitting there, and cried, 
“ Up, Conrad! see what God hath of his grace 
Bestowed,” then turning unto me replied: 
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“ By that especial reverence, I beseech, 
Which thou ow’st him whose primal way is hid 
So that none sound it, if soe’er thou reach 

The shore beyond the vasty waters, bid 
My child Giovanna for my peace implore 
There where the cry of innocents heaven heeds. 
Her mother I am sure loves me no more 
Since she put off her widow’s paly weeds, 
But in her misery fain would wear this day. 
From her full readily may one be taught 
How soon love’s flame in woman dies away 
If sight or touch full oft relume it not. 
The chanticleer upon Gallura’s. shield 
Had graced her sepulchre with fairer show 
Than will that viper, which to battle-field 
Marshals the men of Milan.” With such glow 
He uttered this as in his face revealed 
The heart’s just passion smouldering yet below. 
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Still that sole part of heaven I fondly eyed 
Where the stars move, even as a wheel doth move 
More slowly next the axle. Said my Guide: 
“Son, what dost thou so gaze at there above ?” 
“Up there! at yon three torches,” I replied, 
“ Whose splendor makes this pole here all ablaze.” 
And he to me: “ The four clear stars that rose 
This morn before thee have abased their rays, 
And these have mounted in the place of those.” 
While thus he spake, Sordello to his side 
Drew Virgil, and exclaimed: “ Behold our Foe!” 
And pointed to the thing which he descried. 
And where that small vale’s barrier sinks most low 
A serpent suddenly was seen to glide, 
Such as gave Eve, perchance, the fruit of woe. 
Through flowers and herbage came that evil streak, 
To lick its back oft turning round its head, 
As with his tongue a beast his fur doth sleek. 
I was not looking, so must leave unsaid 
When first they fluttered, but full well I saw 
Both heavenly falcons had their plumage spread. 
Soon as the serpent felt the withering flaw 
Of those green wings, it vanished, and they sped 
Up to their posts again with even flight. 
The shade who had approached the judge when he 
Accosted him, had never moved his sight 
Through this encounter, looking fixed on me. 
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“So may that light,” the spirit began to say, 

“ Which leads thee up, find in thine own free will 
Sufficient wax to last thee all the way, 

Even to th’ enamelled summit of the Hill. 
If thou true news of Val di Magra know’st, 

Or of those parts, inform me of the same, 
For I was mighty once upon that coast, 

And Conrad Malaspina was my name. 
Not the old lord, but his descendant, I: 

The love which once I to my kindred bore 
Is here refined.” “O,” thus I made reply, 

“ That realm of yours I never travelled o’er ; 
But where throughout all Europe is the place 

That knows it not? ‘The honor Fame accords 
Your house illustrates not alone the race, 

But makes the land renowned as are its lords; 
He knows that country who was never there : 

Stil’ the free purse they bear, and still bright swords: 
So mount my soul as this to thee I swear! 
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Custom and nature privilege them so, 
That, if through guilt the world’s guide lead astray, 


They in the path of right straightforward go 
Sole of all men, and scorn the evil way.” 
To these my words, “ Now go,” the spirit said, 
For the sun shall not enter seven times more 
That part of heaven where Aries o’er his bed 
Stretches and spreads his forked feet all four, 
Ere this thy courtesy’s belief shall be 
Nailed in the middle of thy head with nails 
Of greater force than men’s reports to thee 
If, unimpeded, Judgment’s course prevails. 





THE RUSSIAN IDEA. 


FROM THE GERM1IN OF CONRAD VON 


BOLANDEN. 


CONCLUDED. 


Ill. 
RUSSIAN VICTIMS. 

Tue following morning, Rasumow- 
ski sat with his guests at a sumptuous 
breakfast in his elegant summer-house, 
the roof of which rested upon beau- 
tifully ornamented pillars. Adolph 
von Sempach appeared very sad; for 
he had again received evidences of 
Alexandra’s indomitable pride and 
want of feeling. Beck remarked the 
disposition of his friend, and he 
thought with satisfaction of the deeply 
afflicted mother in her lonely palace at 
Posen, 

“Some years ago, the emperor 
emancipated the serfs—did he act 
prudently ?” asked the high official 
of Berlin. 

“Whatever the czar does, is well 
done,” answered the governor; “and 
if the future czar again introduces 
the former system of servitude, that 
also will be right. But you must 
not understand the abolition of servi- 
tude in a literal sense. The serfs 
were freed only from servitude to the 
nobility; the Russian nobility have 
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lost by it. But both peasant. and 
noble will always remain slaves of 
the emperor. Consequently  servi- 
tude still exists in Russia, the same 
kind that you desire to establish in 
the new German Empire. Ah! there 
comes the Roman Catholic pastor!” 
exclaimed the governor, his features 
assuming at once their accustomed 
look of ferocity. “Now, gentlemen, 
see how I shall deal with this hero 
of liberty, who preaches rebellion to 
the people !” 

The pastor timidly approached the 
Russian dignitary, and allowed him- 
self to be treated in a manner un- 
worthy of his priestly dignity. 

3ut the priest had seen may thou- 
sands of his Catholic brethren put to 
death and transported to Siberia. 
He knew that, by a stroke of the pen, 
Rasumowski could doom him to the 
same fate; and to this must also be 
added the fact that in Poland Cath- 
olic clergyman are educated by pro- 
fessors appointed by the Russian 
government. ‘These professors very 
naturally train and discipline the 
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seminarians according to the com- 
mands of a government hostile to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Solid theo- 
logical learning and a proper appre- 
ciation of the dignity of the priest- 
hood are not sufficiently esteemed, 
for which reason we must make al- 
lowances for the cringing deportment 
of the village pastor. 

After having made a low rever- 
ence before the governor, the latter 
rudely accosted him by saying, “Have 
you your sermon with you?” 

“Tt is at your service, your honor,” 
replied the priest, taking with trem- 
bling hands from his pocket a written 
sheet of paper, which he handed to 
the governor. 

Rasumowski began to read, while 
now and then a sign of contempt or 
a shade of anger would spread itself 
over his face. 

“ By the heavens above me! pastor, 
this is incredible; in your sermon 
there is not one word said about his 
most high majesty the emperor! 
What is the meaning of this? Do 
you wish to go to Siberia ?” 

The priest shook like an aspen- 
leaf. 

“ Pardon me, your honor, pardon 
me!’ stammered the priest. “I 
preached, as your honor may conde- 
scend to see, not about the most high 
emperor, but concerning Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, who has re- 
deemed men through his death upon 
the cross, and has freed them from 
the servitude of Satan.” 

* Bah !—Saviour of the world— 
nonsense !” interrupted the governor. 
* You must always preach about the 
most high the emperor. Your re- 
.marks about the Saviour of the world 
-are altogether superfluous. And 
then,” he continued, with a threat- 
ening frown, “in your sermon you 
repeatedly use words not approved 


of by the government ; that is, freedom 
and servitude, 


You must never again 


/ 
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use such expressions, for, if you do— 
remember Siberia !” 

* Pardon, your honor! My inten- 
tion was to show the people that we 
must obey God from motives of grati- 
tude.” 

“That, again, is nonsense!” ex- 
claimed the governor. “If God 
wishes the people to obey him, let 
him march his soldiers against the 
disobedient. Our first duty is to the 
emperor; this you must preach to 
your parishioners !” 

He rang the bell, which was im- 
mediately answered by a Cossack. 

“ Bring me a sheet of official paper, 
and the pen and ink!” said Rasu- 
mowski to the servant. “ Now, listen, 
pastor, to whatI say! If you again 
preach upon “derty or servitude, you 
will be sent to Siberia; for in the 
holy Russian Empire there is neither 
Jreedom nor servitude ; and, in order 
that you may become a practical 
preacher, you must preach for a 
whole year on nothing else but on 
the kindness, mildness, glory, wisdom, 
power, and benevolence of the emperor, 
but, above all, on the stiict obligation 
of unconditional obedience due to 
him. Willi you do this ?” 

“ At vour honor’s command,” re- 
plied the intimidated priest. 

Rasumowski wrote upon a sheet 
of paper which bore the printed su- 
perscription: “ Police Notice.” He 
then read aloud what he had writ- 
ten: “In this church the only topic 
to be preached upon for a whole year 
is on the high qualities of the em- 
peror, and on the obligations of his 

subjects to him.” 

He then folded the 
gave it to the priest. 

“That your congregation may be 
informed of my command,” said he, 
“you must nail this police notice 
upon the church door. Now 
go!” 


paper, 


Before the priest had left the gar- 
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den, the Berlin official burst into a 
Joud laugh. 

“ Oh! this is sublime!” he exclaim- 
ed. “I must confess that you have 
these priests under splendid subjec- 
tion. ‘The Russian method is admir- 
able, and must be introduced into the 
new German Empire.” 

“ My opinion,” said the professor, 
in a tone of indescribable sarcasm, 
“is that this Russian method is even 
excelled by the Prussian.. The gov- 
ernor has not forbidden the pastor to 
preach, he has simply given him mat- 
ter for his sermons; but upon the 
doors of several churches in certain 
cities of Prussia folice notices are 
placed, which forbid preaching alto- 
gether ; and not only preaching, but 
even the hearing of confessions and 
the celebration of Mass. I think, 
therefore, that we have surpassed the 
Russians.” 

“ That is so,” replied Herr Schulze ; 
“but the order of which you speak 
is unfortunately directed only against 
the Jesuits.” 

“It is all the same,” answered 
Beck. “ Catholic preaching, the holy 
Mass, and confession were forbidden. 
The war of destruction is not made 
solely againsf the Jesuits, but against 
the church.” 

“You are correct, professor!” an- 
swered Schulze. “ Do you know Dr, 
Friedberg, of Leipzig ?” 

“Not personally,” replied Beck ; 
“but I am familiar with some of his 
writings.” 

“Well,” continued Schulze, “ Dr. 
Friedberg is Bismarck’s most faithful 
adviser and assistant in the combat 
against the ultramontanes, who are so 
hostile to the empire. Friedberg has 
lately published a work in which he 
expressly says that war is to be made 
not on the Jesuits alone, but on the 
whole Catholic Church, and that this 
war must be energetically carried 
out” 
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“ Without reference to Dr. Fried- 
berg’s pamphlet,” said Beck, “ it is 
clearly evident to every man of judg- 
ment, that the destruction of the 
Catholic Church is the one thing 
aimed at. It is really amusing to see 
how opinions change. Some years 
ago, the liberal press spoke of the 
Catholic religion with the greatest 
disrespect and contempt. The Pope 
was a feeble old man, and Catho- 
licity tottering to its fall; it was, in 
fact, not only lifeless, but even unfit 
to live. To-day, however, this same 
liberal press proclaims the very re- 
verse. The Pope is now so danger- 
ous that Bismarck is already using 
every effort to secure at the next 
election of a pope a man who has 
what is popularly called extended 
views, and who will make very little 
use of the extraordinary powers of his 
office. It has become evident to the 
liberals that Catholicity is by no 
means a worn-out, dead thing, but 
that it is to be feared and is strong 
enough even to overthrow the new 
German Empire.” 

“ You make the newspapers of too 
much consequence,” replied Schulze. 
“ Our journalists write under great 
restrictions, of course; but they are 
well paid for their work, and cost us 
a great deal of money. Bismarck’s 

rgan, Zhe North-German General 
Gazette, alone costs the empire every 
year over twenty thousand dollars. 
Bismarck, nevertheless, has a very low 
Opinion of newspaper-writers; he 
calls them, as is well known, Ais swevine- 
herds. You cannot, however, deny 
the fact, professor, that the Catholic 
Church is hostile to the empire.” 

“Tf you ask me as an historian, 
Herr Schulze, I must contradict some 
of your assertions,” said Beck. “The 
Catholic Church is a spiritual power, 
but is not hostile to the empire, as 
far as the new empire aspires after 
the liberal development of noble 
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ideas. Culture, freedom, civilization, 
true humanity, are children of the 
Catholic Church, As you know, Her- 
der, our great writer, has said : ‘ With- 
out the Catholic Church, Europe 
would have become in all probability 
the prey of despots, the theatre of 
perpetual discord and strife, or else a 
vast desert.’ If, however, the new 
German Empire intends to introduce 
a Russian form of government, and 
with it servitude and the knout, 
then, of course, the Catholic Church 
will fearlessly manifest her displeasure.” 

The governor and Herr Schulze 
opened their eyes, and gazed with 
astonishment and suspicion upon the 
daring speaker. 

“Do not forget,” remarked Von 
Sempach, “that my friend speaks 
only from a historical standpoint.” 

“ On the whole you are right, Herr 
Beck!” exclaimed the governor. 


“The Catholic Church confuses the 
minds of the people by preaching 


about /iberty, about being the children 
of God, about the dignity of man, and 
all such absurdities. The Pope and 
his priests make their people proud, 
obstinate, and rebellious, and difficult 
to manage. Mark my prediction, 
Herr Schulze: you cannot introduce 
the Russian form of government into 
Germany until Catholicity is exter- 
minated.” 

“ We will rid ourselves of it,” said 
Schulze confidently. “The Jesuits 
are already expelled, and now we are 
using stringent measures to suppres$ 
their kith and kin—that is, all the 
orders and convents—so that we 
shall gradually have the Catholic 
Church under the same subjection as 
itis in Russia. And have you no- 
ticed, gentlemen, how quietly all has 
been effected ? The Jesuits were sent 
away without the least opposition on 
the part of the Catholics; the riot at 
Essen was only the demonstration of 
a few workmen.” 
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“ There was, however, great excite- 
ment among the liberals,” replied 
Von Sempach ; “ for, when the Ger. 
man religious were innocently pro- 
scribed and forcibly driven from their 
homes, the national liberals applaud- 
ed and cried out ‘ Bravo!’” 

“Tf you imagine, Herr Schulze,” 
said Beck, “that the patient endur- 
ance of Catholics in witnessing the 
expulsion of their priests is not dan- 
gerous, you deceive yourself. Their 
manner of combat, however, is a very 
singular one. Recourse to arms, or 
rebellion against authority, is forbid- 
den them by their religion; but his- 
tory teaches that the weapons em- 
ployed by the Catholic Church have 
proved most disastrous to all her 
enemies, And it is to me as clear as 
the sun at noon-day that, in conse- 
quence of this persecution of the 
church, the German Empire will 
succumb.” 

“You speak in riddles, Herr 
Beck!” said Schulze. “What do 
you mean when you speak of the 
Catholic manner of combat ?” 

“That which is, in fact, the very 
essence of Catholicity,” answered 
the professor. “Catholics believe 
that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
the founder of their church; they 
know that God will never abandon 
his church, because he has promised 
to abide always with her. Since 
they are forbidden to conspire and 
rebel, they have recourse to prayer, 
and they pray to Almighty God to 
keep his word—in my opinion, a very 
dangerous mode of combat; for no 
power, not even that of the new Ger- 
man Empire, can stand against the 
Lord. And it isa remarkabletruth that 
the Catholics, for over 1,800 years, 
have conquered all their oppressors. 
If Bismarck should commence to 
boil and roast Catholics, as did Nero 
and other cruel tyrants who persecu- 
ted them for three hundred years, he 
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would meet with the same fate that 
befell the pagan emperors of Rome.” 

“What you say, professor, is no 
doubt incontrovertible, for the facts 
are historical,” replied Schulze. “ We 
do not, however, intend, for the 
present, to either boil or roast Ca- 
tholics, and it is not even necessary 
to adopt such severe measures. If 
the liberal government once gets un- 
disputed control of all the academies 
and public schools, Catholicity must 
naturally die out.” 

« Another deception, Herr Schulze,” 
replied Beck. “The apostate Em- 
peror Julian, fifteen hundred years 
ago, adopted this very plan of exter- 
minating Catholics. He established 
infidel instead of Christian schools ; 
but the Emperor Julian perished, to- 
gether with his empire, while the Ca- 
tholic Church still exists, and is the 
terror of her enemies.” 

“We have heard enough!” ex- 
claimed the governor. “ We will not 
deny the assertion of our learned 
friend. The Catholics in the new 
German Empire can suffer and pray, 
and look for assistance from above, 
until they say their dying prayer, as 
they do in Poland.” 

From the eyes of the professor 
there shone a brilliant ray of light. 

“ You are mistaken, Governor Ra- 
sumowski,” said he; “not Catholic 
Poland, but the Russian Empire, is 
saying its dying prayer.” 

If lightning had come down from 
heaven, it would not have made a 
greater impression upon the Russian 
when he heard Beck’s remark. 

“ You seem astonished, governor,” 
said the professor. “Are you really 
ignorant of what a volcano the Rus- 
sian Empire is standing upon? I 
have made diligent inquiries upon 
the subject, and know something of 
the interior dissensions that prevail 
in Russia. The present emperor is 
also aware of it; for his father, when 
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dying, admonished him, saying: 
‘Soucha (that is, Alexander), take 
care, lest thou become the Louis XVI. 
of Russia!’ Excuse my candor, and 
permit me to wish you good-morn- 
ing, as I intend to accompany my 
friend to the city.” 

The two young men _ walked 
through the garden, followed by the 
angry looks of the Prussian and the 
Russian. 

Severe weather prevailed for some 
days. Excursions into the country 
were out of the question. Schulze 
visited the public institutions of the 
city, which were managed according 
to the Russian system. 

One day, Von Sempach found the 
professor busily writing in his room. 

“ Are you taking notes, Edward ?” 

“TI am collecting important Rus- 
sian items to send to Bolanden, that 
he may use them for the good of the 
German people, and for the benefit 
of other nations, who do not desire to 
be governed according to the Rus- 
sian mode.” 

“T protest against it,” replied Von 
Sempach, “I have no desire to 
figure in a novel.” 

“Do not excite yourself, my dear 
Adolph! Bolanden will change our 
names, and perhaps call the gentle- 
man from Berlin Schulze. How is 
Alexandra ?” 

The young man sighed heavily, 
and seemed greatly distressed. 

“J wish that I had never known 
her!” said he; “ for I can tell you, 
in confidence, that a deformed soul 
dwells in her beautiful body. Her 
pride is insufferable, her want of feel- 
ing repulsive; in fact, she is utterly 
devoid of those amiable qualities 
of heart and mind which a woman 
must possess in order to 
happy home.” 

“She is the child of a Russian 
governor, who, by means uf the pleti 
and Siberia, keeps in subjection the 


make a 
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serfs of the divine emperor,” replied 
Beck. “I told Schulze and the gov- 
ernor my real opinion in regard to 
the decayed condition of the empire 
of the czar, and yet I was very tem- 
perate in my language ; I should have 
added that Almighty God also is the 
arbiter of nations, and suffers the 
continuance of Russian barbarities 
only to show how deeply empires 
can sink, and how wicked men can 
become, when an emperor has un- 
limited command in church and 
state. The same result will take 
place in Germany, if she takes Rus- 
sia as her model.” 

“T hope you will not use such ex- 
pressions before Rasumowski,” said 
Adolph warningly. 

“ No; we must not cast the pearls 
of truth before swine, for they would 
perhaps attack us with their Cossacks 
and the pleti!” 

“Why do you jest ?” said Adolph. 
* The discoveries I have made con- 
cerning Alexandra’s real nature have 
made me verysad. Why must I bind 
myself for ever to such a creature ?” 

“ Reason and the desire for true 
happiness forbid it!” answered the 
professor. “ You are free, and not a 
Russian serf. Act like a man; de- 
stroy the magic charm which her 
fatal beauty has woven around you. 
My travelling-bag is ready, let us go 
back to your dear mother Olga. I 
am disgusted with everything in this 
corrupt, stupid Russian Empire.” 

The servant of Von Sempach now 
announced dinner. As the two 
friends entered the dining-room, 
Schulze, with an air of triumph, held 
out a newspaper. 

“ Herr Beck, you cannot say now 
that the Germans are unwilling to 
adopt the Russian form of govern- 
ment,” he exclaimed. ‘ Here, read 
The Cross Gazette. You remember 
what trouble we had with reference 
to the village of huts which some mis- 
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erable and poverty-stricken wretches 
had built outside the gates of Berlin, 
Well, these huts have been all re. 
moved, according to the Russian 
method.” 

“So I understand !” said the pro- 
fessor, who had read the article, 
“The Cross Gazette announces that 
the President of Police, Herr von 
Madai, had given orders to several 
hundred policemen and soldiers to 
take down, in the night from Monday 
to Tuesday, the collection of huts 
outside of the Landsberg-gate; the 
poor settlers, who were roused from 
their sleep, were driven away without 
difficulty, although the men mur. 
mured, and the women and children 
wept; but there was otherwise no 
disturbance or resistance. What a 
fine contribution to the history of the 
new German Empire!” added Beck. 

“Ts it not also stated,” asked 
Adolph, whose face was glowing 
with indignation, “ that the humanity 
on which they pride themselves held 
the torch while the sorrowing wo- 
men and children were driven from 
their wretched homes into the cold, 
dark night ?” 

“ Why, Von Sempach, do not be 
so sentimental !” exclaimed the gov- 
ernor. “Be like a Russian, who 
wastes very little time or sympathy 
on such occasions.” 

Dinner was served. Alexandra 
had never appeared more lovely; 
her ‘toilet was exquisite. She had 
remarked the serious deportment of 
her betrothed ; for she made use of 
every species of blandishment in 
order to regain possession of his 
heart. 

But something 


”? 


happened which 
brought matters to a crisis. 
The dessert had just been laid, 


when a servant of the governor 
handed him an official paper. He 
had only read a few lines, when a 
grim smile diffused itself over his face. 
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“] have a surprise for you, gentle- 
men!” said he. “The nearest 
Prussian police-station has had the 
kindness to deliver up to me the 
Jesuit F. Indura, so that I may for- 
ward him to his native place, Kosow.” 

“ A Jesuit? Oh! that’s imperial !” 
exclaimed Alexandra, filled with 
curiosity. “I have heard so much 
of the Jesuits, and wish to see one. 
Papa, will you not have him brought 
here ?” 

“If it gives you pleasure, why 
not? That is, if our honored guests 
have no objection.” 

“None at all, governor!” 
Adolph von 
‘formality. 
cide.” 

“And I think that it is always 
praiseworthy to be willing to see and 
hear a Jesuit,” said Beck. 

“ Tell the commissioner of police,” 
commanded Rasumowski, “ to bring 
before me without delay the Jesuit 
of Kosow !” 

“Oh! that will be interesting!” 
exclaimed Alexandra. “I am so 
anxious to see a man who belongs to 
that terrible order which has sold 
itself to the devil, and labors only in 
the interest of hell.” 

“Do you really believe what you 
say, mademoiselle ?” asked Von Sem- 
pach, in astonishment. 

“Certainly! I have often read in 
the newspapers shocking things about 
the Jesuits. They are said to pos- 
sess in an extraordinary degree the 
power of deceiving people, and they 
owe this spiritual power to Satan, 
with whom they are in league.” 

“You have derived your informa- 
tion from the Vienna ew Free Press, 
is it not so ?” 

“ It may be, I do not know exact- 
ly. The new German Empire, in its 
fear of God and love of morality, 
acts very prudently in expelling these 
diabolical Jesuits.” 


replied 
Sempach, with stern 
“ You alone have to de- 
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“ But suppose these 
Jesuits come to Russia ?” 

“ Oh! we are not afraid of them ; 
we will send them to Siberia !” 

.“ Here comes the Jesuit,” said 
Rasumowski, when he heard the 
clattering sound made by the guards’ 
sabres. 

Deep silence reigned in the dining- 
room. All sat with their eyes intent- 
ly fixed upon the door. In the hall 
were heard heavy, weary steps, as 
though an aged or sick man was 
moving forward with great difficulty. 
Then a hand appeared, grasping the 
side of the door, and finally the 
Jesuit father, a tall, thin man, very 
much bent, and leaning on a cane. 

“Come in, quick!” cried out Ra- 
sumowski roughly. 

F. Indura staggered into the room. 
The door was closed after him. 

Those who were present gazed in 
silence at the suffering priest, who 
could hardly stand on his feet, and 
who leaned exhausted against the 
wall, Although still young, the in- 
credible hardships that he had under- 
gone of fatigue as well as of hunger 
and thirst seemed to have entirely 
destroyed the bodily strength of the 
Jesuit. His face was deathly pale, 
and the hand which held his wide- 
brimmed hat trembled from exces- 
sive weakness, His black habit was 
covered with dust, as if he had been 
driven like a prisoner on the high- 
way. Upon his breast there hung 
an honorable sign of distinction, be- 
stowed by the new German Empire— 
the iron cross. After having saluted 
those present, this victim of modern 
humanity and liberal justice silently 
awaited the commar( of the Russian 
governor, 

“Your name is Indura, and you 
come from Kosow ?” commenced the 
governor. 

“Yes, your honor !” answered the 
priest, in a feeble voice. 


diabolical 
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“You have been expelled by the 
Prussian government, and in the holy 
Russian Empire you can find an 
abiding-place, and perhaps secure 
for yourself a splendid position, if you 
will renounce the Society of Jesus, 
and embrace the Russian state reli- 
gion. Are you determined to do 
this P” asked the governor. 

“ No, your honor! I prefer death 
to apostasy !” 

“ Well, we will not hang you yet 
awhile !” brutally exclaimed the gov- 
ernor. ‘“ But we can send you to the 
mines of Siberia.” 

“That will be impossible, sir!” 
replied the Jesuit, with a faint smile. 
“for my strength is too far gone 
ever to reach Siberia.” 

Von Sempach had until now been 
a quiet spectator of the scene; al- 
ternate feelings of compassion and 
indignation filled his breast whenever 
he looked at the priest. He turned 


to Alexandra, in whose impassive 
features not a vestige of sympathy 


was visible. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he in a sub- 
dued voice, “a work of mercy is 
necessary in this case. This poor 
clergyman is dying from exhaustion. 
Will you have any objection if I 
offer him my seat ?” 

The Russian lady turned fiercely 
around, like a serpent that had been 
trodden upon. 

* What do you mean, sir?” she 
answered, with a proud disdain. 
“ Do you think that I will grant such 
a disgraceful request ?” 

An angry flush overspread the face 
of the young man ; his eyes gleamed 
with a new light, and a proud, con- 
temptuous smile wreathed his lips. 
Alexandra at this moment had for 
ever forfeited the love of a heart of 
which she was unworthy. 

The governor meantime continued 
his questions. 

“As you still wish to remain a 
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Jesuit,” said he, “that is, a man 
dangerous to the empire, an enemy 
of modern civilization, you will be 
sent to Siberia !” 

“Will your honor not procure me 
a passport to India ?” 

“What do you want to do in 
India ?” 

“ We have missions there,” replied 
the priest. “ As it is my vocation to 
work for the salvation of souls, I 
wish to preach there the doctrine of 
Christ according to my humble ca- 
pacity.” 

“JT must reflect upon your peti- 
tion,” replied the governor. “The 
government may not wish the Jesuits 
to continue their activity even in 
India. For the present, you must go 
to prison !” 

The priest made a motion to leave, 
but his strength failed him, and a 
cold sweat appeared in large drops 
upon his forehead. Then Adolph 
von Sempach rose. 

*“ Governor Rasumowski,” said he, 
“ T do not believe that I shall appeal 
in vain to your feelings as a man. I 
therefore urgently beseech you to 
allow me to offer some refreshment 
to this exhausted gentleman from 
your hospitable table.” 

Von Sempach spoke in such an 
earnest tone of voice that it seemed 
impossible to refuse him. 

“ Tf you wish to assume the char- 
acter of the good Samaritan, Von 
Sempach, I do not object,” answered 
the Russian, making a great effort to 
conceal his real displeasure. 

Adolph approached the weak and 
feeble priest, and, giving him the sup- 
port of his arm, led him to his seat. 

“ Allow me, reverend sir, to serve 
you.” 

The Jesuit looked at him with 
gratitude, and Adolph commenced 
to fill his plate. The half-starved 
owner of the iron cross began to eat, 
and like a lamp whose dying flame 
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is revived when oil is poured upon 
it, so also was it with the proscribed 
priest, who soon felt the benefit of 
Adolph’s tender care. 

Alexandra had left the room when 
she saw that her father would grant 
the request of Von Sempach. With 
an expression of unutterable scorn 
and disgust, she gathered up the train 
of her rich silk dress, and retired to 
her own apartment. 

“Will the new German Enppire 
send us any more of such guests ?” 
asked the governor, who was filled 
with suppressed wrath at seeing a 
Jesuit at his table. 

“ Hardly !” replied Schulze. “The 
majority of the Jesuits are Germans 
or Swiss; there are only a few Poles 
among them.” 

“ Are only the foreigners expelled, 
and not the Germans?” asked the 
Russian. 

“No Jesuit, even if he be a Ger- 
man, can remain in the new German 


Empire, and discharge any sacerdotal 
or educational functions,” replied 
Schulze. 

“Tt has made a very strange im- 
pression upon me,” said the profes- 


sor, “to see men condemned and 
treated like criminals, against whom 
not the least fault can be proved. 
Even the bitterest enemies of the 
Jesuits confessed this at the Diet, 
saying, ‘We find no fault in them!’ 
An old proverb asserts that ‘ Justice 
is the foundation of kingdoms.’ The 
conduct of Russia against Poland ex- 
cepted, there is not a similar example 
in modern history.” 

“Ts your remark intended as a re- 
proach, Professor Beck ?” asked the 
Russian. 

“TI refer only to historical facts,” 
replied the professor. ‘“ My person- 
al opinion has nothing to do with it.” 

“ And I must openly acknowledge 
to you my belief that Germany acts 
very prudently in imitating the Rus- 
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sian method in treating defiant Cath~ 
olics!” retorted the governor. 

“Then, we shall have violence 
done to conscience, and the destruc- 
tion of human liberty in the highest 
sense of the word,” said the profes- 
sor. “ From this tyranny of conscience 
would result, as a natural conse- 
quence, a state of slavery and a de- 
moralized condition of affairs. Re- 
ligion would cease to ennoble man, 
because her enemies would misrepre- 
sent her doctrines in such a way that 
she would cease to be the revelation 
of God; she would become a ma- 
chine of the state, and this machine 
would be called a National Church— 
a hideous thing that would prove to 
be the grave of all liberty. Finally, 
an abyss would open, and swallow up 
the whole; for Almighty God will 
not suffer the wickedness of man to 
go beyond a certain length. History 
records his punishments; as, for ex- 
ample, the Deluge, the destruction of 
the kingdoms belonging to the Baby- 
lonians and Persians, the destruction 
of Jerusalem and of the Jewish na- 
tion.” 

Rasumowski was about to answer, 
when the Jesuit father rose from his 
chair. 

“ Sir!” said he to Adolph von Sem- 
pach, “ you have, in truth, performed 
a work of mercy. May the Lord in 
heaven reward you!” 

“He has already done so, your 
reverence!” replied Von Sempach, 
with a look at Alexandra’s vacant 
seat. 

“ Accept my grateful thanks, your 
honor!” said Indura to the Russian, 

“That will do!” interrupted the 
governor. “The commissioner is 
waiting for you.” 

Adolph left the room with the 
priest. 

“ All learned gentlemen do not 
seem to approve of the war of ex- 
termination against the Catholic 
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Church,” said Schulze, in a slightly 
ironical tone. 

“ At least, not those who have pre- 
served some sense of justice,” replied 
Beck. “I cannot understand how so 
many millions of Catholics can sub- 
mit to be insulted and threatened in 
a way that should excite the indig- 
nation of Christendom.” 

“Tt is all very clear,” explained 
Schulze. “A national church is to be 
established in Germany, just as it is 
in Russia. Protestantism sees the 
necessity of the change, and makes 
no resistance; but it is not so with 
Catholicity.” 

“T agree to the last assertion, Herr 
Schulze,” said Beck. “From the 
very earliest ages there have been 
cowardly bishops and _ cowardly 


priests; but the Catholic Church has 
never made concessions in matters 
of faith, and will never do so in all 
time to come.” 

“ For this very reason she must be 
exterminated, even if we have to re- 


sort to extreme measures,” answered 
the great official of Berlin, in a trans- 
port of passion, 

“ And do you believe in the pos- 
sibility of extermination?” asked 
Beck. 

“Why not? The educated por- 
tion of the world has long since re- 
pudiated all belief in the nursery 
tales of religion.” 

“I most solemnly protest against 
your remarks,” said the professor. 
“ Religion is as much a nursery tale 
as is the existence of God, who mani- 
fests himself in his works; the most 
wonderful work of whose hands is 
the Catholic Church, particularly her 
miraculous preservation, While every- 
thing else in the course of time falls 
into decay; while the proudest na- 
tions disappear from the face of the 
earth, leaving scarce a trace behind 
them; while sceptres are constantly 
passing from the hands of rulers, the 
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chair of Peter stands immovable. 
No intelligent man can refuse to re- 
epect and admire the Catholic re. 
ligion. On the other hand,I do not 
deny that liberalism in its spiritually 
rotten condition, devoid as it is of 
every high aspiration, is ripe for the 
establishment of a national church, 
which is to be fashioned after the 
Russian model. The new German 
Emperor-pope will be able, without 
opposition from the liberals, to intro- 
duce the Russian catechism. Liber- 
alism will not object to the introduc- 
tion of the pleti and to a Siberia; for 
it is servile, without principle, and ut- 
terly demoralized. Those Germans, 
however, who have preserved their 
holy faith, their dignity as men, and 
their self-respect, are no slaves, and 
will never wear the yoke of Russian 
servitude.” 

“Sir, you insult me!’ 
the Russian governor. 

“In what manner do I insult 
you?” said Beck. “ You yourself 
maintained a few days ago that the 
Russians were all serfs of the czar.” 

“ Yes, they are; but I will not al- 
low you to speak of it with such con- 
tempt,” responded the irritated dig- 
nitary. 

“Since we are not as yet serfs in 
the new German Empire,” said the 
professor earnestly, “ you will permit 
a free man to express his views,” 

“ No, I will not allow you to do 
so!” cried Rasumowski, with a loud 
voice. “If you were not, unfortu- 
nately, the friend of my future son-in- 
law, I would send you to Siberia as a 
man dangerous to the empire.” 

The professor rose. 

“ Governor!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of unmistakable self-restraint, 
“your rudeness makes it impossible 
for me to stay one moment longer 
under your roof. The very thought 
of having received your hospitality 
is painful to me.” 


vociferated 
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At this moment, Adolph von Sem- 
pach appeared. 

“ Governor Rasumowski,” said he, 
“ T have come to say farewell. Your 
daughter, whom I have seen, will 
communicate to you the reasons of 
my departure.” 

The Russian, with widely distended 
eyes, looked with astonishment at the 
young nobleman, who bowed and dis- 
appeared with his friend the professor. 

At the entrance of the palace, the 
servant of Von Sempach held open 
the door of acarriage. ‘The friends 
entered, and drove to the depot. 

“ But, Adolph, how do you feel ? 
Tell me what has happened!” asked 
Beck. 

“That which had to be done, un- 
less I chose to make myself unhappy 
for my whole life,” replied Von Sem- 
pach. “I have broken my engage- 
ment with Alexandra,” 
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“JT congratulate you trom my 
whole heart!” said Beck, warmly 
pressing the hand of his friend. 

The next morning, the Baroness 
Olga welcomed the returned travel- 
lers; and when Adolph related what 
had happened, joy and happiness il- 
luminated the face of the good mo- 
ther, who embraced and kissed her 
son. ‘The professor stood smiling at 
her side. 

“You see, most gracious lady,” 
said he, “‘that the study of Russian 
affairs is very apt to convince every 
good German of the impossibility 
of obtaining real happiness and 
prosperity from the land of the 
knout.” 

A few days later the poor people 
exclaimed: “Our mother Olga is 
well again; her eyes have lost their 
sad expression, and the kind smile 
has returned to her lips.” 
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Tue only fault we could possibly 
find with the Gastons was that they 
were Roman Catholics, 

True, they were our own cousins, 
quite as well off as ourselves, and as 
well educated and respectable as any 
family in the country; but then, 
being Romanists, you know, they as- 
sociated with such queer people, had 
such singular notions, and attended 
a church filled every Sunday with 
families that you and I would never 
think of speaking to, you know. 

Aunt Mildred went to Mass with 
them one Sabbath, just out of curi- 
osity, and declared there wasn’t a 
decent bonnet in the whole congre- 
gation outside of Cousin Mary’s pew; 
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and father, who lookec in at the 
chapel on Christmas Day, told us he 
didn’t see a single carriage at the en- 
trance—nothing but a lot of farmers’ 
and workingmen’s wagons. 
Nevertheless, the Gastons were 
charming people. Our affection for 
them went to the full extent of our 
cousinly relationship, and I in par. 
ticular—by the way, I forgot to in- 
troduce myself—George Willoughby, 
at your service, just twenty-one—nice 
age, isn’t it? Graduated at—but I 
won’t mention what college in New 
England, lest you might expect too 
much of me. Well, as I was saying— 
and I in particular had conceived 
quite an attachment for my Cousin 
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Richard Gaston. He was three 
years my senior, had received his 
education in some out-of-the-way 
Catholic college situated on the top 
or at the foot—I really forget which— 
of some mountain among the Alle- 
ghanies. We had frequently met 
and exchanged visits during our va- 
cations, and the only objection I had 
to Cousin Dick was that on these 
occasions he made no end of fun of 
my Protestant Latin pronunciation, 
asking me to read a page of Virgil, 
and then rolling over in his chair, 
splitting his sides with laughter. 
What he found so comical in my 
recitation I could not imagine. I 
saw nothing in it to laugh at. This 
was several years ago. I now know 
the cause of his mirth. 

But even if Dick did make fun of 
my Latin, and call it barbarous, he 
was a good fellow, although I must 
say that at times he presumed a little 
upon his seniority so as to be a trifle 
mentorish. Indeed, I loved him as a 


friend, independently of my affection 


for him as arelative. He was con- 
siderate, too, and never troubled me 
with any of his Romanish notions, 
except when I sometimes asked him 
a question about the church, or 
touching some point in Catholic his- 
tory, and then I generally received 
more information than I either expect- 
ed or desired. One of these occasions 
I well remember, for the conversation 
eventually led to serious results for 
me. I had gone down to spend a 
week with the Gastons, One rainy 
afternoon—too wet to drive over to 
the village, as we had intended—I 
had just waded through the strange, 
eventful story of that gay and festive 
American citizen, Mr. St. Elmo, and, 
as usual when at a loss for something 
to do, I began to look around for Dick. 
I soon found him in the library, 
but so entirely engrossed with a book 
that he did not notice my entrance. 
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“What are you reading ?” I asked, 

“Oh!” said he, “nothing that 
would interest you.” 

“ Let me see?” I took the book, 
and read the title-page: Jutroduction 
toa Devout Life. From the French 
of S. Francis of Sales. “ Why, Dick,” 
said I, “ this is Thursday, not Sunday.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why,” said I, “ on Sunday you 
get out the Bible, or some pious 
book, and read a spell—needn’t read 
very long, you know, about enough 
to keep your face straight for the 
rest of the day. It’s the thing to do— 
good young man, and all that sort of 
thing, you know—Ce/a vous pose, as 
the French say; but as to pious read- 
ing, except for that or to fight a rainy 
Sabbath with—never heard of such a 
thing. But what’s your book about ? 
Who is your Sales man? Some old 
‘ stick-in-the-mud ’ of a stupid hermit, 
nr 

“Your phrase is not of the po- 
litest,” replied Dick, “but I will an- 
swer your question. S. Francis of 
Sales was not what you describe, but 
an elegant, accomplished gentleman, 
a graduate of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
and of the University of Padua, 
where, after a brilliant examination, 
he took the degree of doctor of laws 
with great distinction.” 

“ That might all be,” I answered, 
for I was determined not to accept 
Dick’s saint without a fight, as was 
indeed my duty, being a staunch 
Protestant—a 7é/e no one need ever 
have any trouble in filling, for, as I 
understand it, you have nothing to do 
but deny everything the Romanists 
assert— that might all be. I sup- 
pose he took refuge in orders and 
sanctimony because he had a game- 
leg, like your Loyola man there— 
what do you call him ? yes, S. Igna- 
tius—brave fellow, by the way, and 
a good soldier—or else he was jilted 
by some handsome girl.” 
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“ Nothing of the kind. His early 
years, his youth, his student life, and 
his advent in the world were all 
marked by a modesty, a purity, and 
a piety that seemed to be the sure 
precursor of a saintly life.” 

“Oh,” said I, “I have it now, 
He must have been a hard-featured 
fellow, so ugly, most probably, that, 
piety being his only resource, he be- 
came a regular old square-toes of a 
monk in advance’ of the mail.” 

My cousin took a new book off the 
table, and said, “ How ugly he was 
you shall hear from his Protestant 
biographer.* Listen: 


“*A commanding stature, a peculiar 
though unstudied dignity of manner, he 
habitually moved somewhat slowly, as 
though to check the natural impetuosity 
of a vigorous, healthy frame; regular 
though marked features, to which a sin- 
gularly sweet smile,,;large blue eyes, and 
pencilied eyebrows gave great beauty; a 
complexion of almost feminine delicacy, 
in spite of ceaseless exposure to all weath- 
ers. His voice was deep and rich in tone; 
and, according to one who knew him, he 
was in appearance at once so bright and 
serious that it was impossible to conceive 
a more imposing presence.’ ” 


“ That’s all very well,” I answered, 
determined not to give it up yet; 
“but that work of his you were read- 
ing, that Devout life, is nothing but a 
string of prayers anyhow, isn’t it ?—a 
sort of a down-on-your-marrowbones 
manual ?” 

“Quite the reverse, my dear 
George. When the book was first 
published, it was seized upon with 
aviflity, and became immensely popu- 
lar, precisely because its author, not 
content with prescribing rules for ex- 
terior acts of devotion, sought also to 
lead souls into the interior life of piety. 
But judge for yourself. Let me read 
now a short extract from the very first 


: 
* S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, 
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chapter, and you will at once see that, 
in the opinion of S. Francis of Sales, 
the mere down-on-your-marrowbones 
performance, as you not very elegant- 
ly phrase it, will not, of itself, take 
you to heaven.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ Dick, this is get- 
ting to be rather more than I bar- 
gained for ; but I’ll fight it out on this 
line if it takes me till tea-time. So 
goon.” And he read: 


“As Aurelius painted all the faces of 
his pictures in the air and resemblance 
of the woman he loved, so every one 
paints devotion according to his own pas- 
sion and fancy. He that is addicted to 
fasting, thinks himself very devout if he 
fasts, though his heart be at the same 
time filled with rancor; and, scrupling to 
moisten his tongue with wine, or even 
with water, through sobriety, he hesitates 
not to drink deep of his neighbor’s blood 
by detraction and calumny. Another 
considers himself devout because he recites 
daily a multiplicity of prayers, though im- 
mediately afterwards he utters disagree- 
able, arrogant, and injurious words 
amongst his domestics and neighbors. 
Another cheerfully craws alms out of his 
purse to relieve the poor, but cannot 
draw meekness out of his heart to forgive 
his enemies. Another readily forgives 
enemies, but never satisfies his creditors 
but by constraint. These by some are 
esteemed devout, while, in reality, they 
are by no means so.” 


“ That’s pretty plain talk,” was my 
comment—* a good deal plainer than 
they give it to us down at our meet- 
ing-house. It sets a fellow to think- 
ing, too.” And here I was about to 
make a damaging admission, when I 
fortunately recollected that I was in 
line of battle, with my enemy in 
front. So I charged again with: 
“Oh! it’s easy enough to write o1 
preach the most pious precepts, and, 
at the same time, not be at all re- 
markable for their practice. If your 
Sales man was such a fine gentleman 
as you describe, I strongly suspect 
that that very fact kept him pretty 
closely tied to the world, and that he 
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may have been, after all, a mere or- 
namental guide-post to point out to 
others the road he had no idea of 
travelling himself.” 

“ George, you are incorrigible, and 
I doubt that you really believe the 
half of what you are saying. But I 
shall not ask you to accept my opin- 
ion of S. Francis of Sales’ personal 
piety. Here is a Protestant estimate 
of it: ‘There is a beauty, a sym- 
metry, an exquisite grace of holiness, 
in all that concerns the venerable 
Bishop of Geneva which fascinates 
the imagination and fills the heart. 
Beauty, harmony, refinement, sim- 
plicity, utter unself-consciousness, love 
of God and man, welling up and 
bursting forth as a clear fountain that 
never can be stayed or staunched— 
such are the images and thoughts 
that fill the mind as we dwell upon 
his memory.’ 

“It was in 1592,” continued my 
cousin, “ that Francis of Sales returned 
to the paternal mansion, after having 
been for twelve years a scholar at 
the universities, and a student of the 
great world. His father had ambi- 
tious projects for the advancement 
of his only son. By agreement of 
the parents on both sides, he was to 
marry a rich heiress, the daughter of 
the Seigneur de Vegy; and the 
reigning Duke of Savoy tendered 
him the high position of senator ; yet, 
notwithstanding the most energetic 
remonstrances and prayers of his 
father and many friends, he calmly 
but resolutely declined both the mar- 
riage and the senatorial dignity, and 
in 1593 was received in minor orders 
by the Bishop of Geneva, and or- 
dained priest in December of the same 
year.” 

“ After which, ” I interposed, “ he, 
of course, had an easy time of it.” 

“ Listen, and you shall hear. The 
duchy of Chablais, adjoining the 
Genevese territory, had in previous 
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years been conquered and occupied 
by the Bernese, and, as one of the 
results, Calvinism became predomi- 
nant. Restored to the Duke of 
Savoy in 1593 as the result of trea- 
ties, it was important to provide for 
the spiritual wants of the few scatter- 
ed Catholics who remained. A 
learned and pious priest named 
Bouchut was sent to one of the 
towns of the Chablais, but was com- 
pelled to leave it,on account of the 
fierce and hostile attitude of the in- 
habitants. It was soon understood 
that any Catholic priest who under- 
took to minister there publicly would 
do so at his peril. There was an 
absolute necessity that some one 
should go, but the Bishop of Geneva 
naturally hesitated to order any of 
his priests to so dangerous a mission, 
He would gladly have sent Francis of 
Sales, for he saw that he possessed 
all the qualities desirable in so criti- 
cal an emergency—bravery, firmness, 
prudence, and gentleness, besides a 
name and family position which com- 
manded respect throughout the 
country. Sorely embarrassed, the 
good bishop convened a chapter, 
and all his ecclesiastics were sum- 
moned to be present. He laid the 
matter before them, together with the 
letters of the reigning duke, spoke 
plainly of the difficulties and perils of 
the mission, and asked their counsel 
as to what should be done. As in 
the case of an overwhelming peril at 
sea, or a desperate charge on a forti- 
fied place, where the captain or com- 
mander hesitates to order men“to 
certain death, and calls 
teers, so the good bishop in this 
manner really asked, ‘ Who will un- 
dertake this dangerous duty ?’ 

“ As the head of the chapter, it 
was for Francis of Sales to speak 
first. No one present knew qs well 
as he the most serious dangers of 
the proposed mission. 


for volun- 
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« Amid profound and discouraging 
silence, he arose, and said, ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, if you hold me capable of the 
work, and bid me undertake it, I am 
ready ’—few words, but to the point. 
Information of what had taken place 
soon reached Chateau de Sales, and 
in spite of his seventy-two years, the 
father instantly ordered his horse, and 
rode to Annecy, where he imploring- 
ly remonstrated with his son, and beg- 
ged him to withdraw his offer 

“ From the son the old man went to 
the bishop, and protested in tears 
against the step about to be taken. 
‘I give up,’ he exclaimed, ‘ my first- 
born, the pride and hope of my life, 
the stay of my old age, to the 
church; I consent to his being a 
confessor; but I cannot give him to 
be a martyr.’ The father’s remon- 


strance was so powerful, his grief so 
violent, that the good bishop was 
deeply moved, and gave signs of 
wavering, when Francis, perceiving 


it, cried out : ‘ Monseigneur, be firm, 
limplore you; would you have me 
prove myself unworthy of the king- 
dom of God? I have put my hand 
to the plough; would you have me 
look back, and yield to worldly con- 
siderations ?’ 

“ But the father held out as well 
asthe son. ‘ As to this undertaking,’ 
he said to Francis, in parting, ‘ no- 
thing can ever make me either sanction 
or bless it.’ At the last moment, sever- 
al priests offered the brave volunteer 
to accompany him, but he would take 
no one but his cousin, the Canon 
Louis de Sales. It would be a long 
but most interesting history to go 
into the details of the Chablais mis- 
sion. Under other circumstances, 
the people of that province might 
have run the risk of being dragooned 
into Catholicity as they had been 
into Protestantism. But the mild 
counsels of its noble apostle prevail- 
ed. After trials, labors, and dangers 
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most formidable, his holy life and 
winning words of peace and reconci- 
liation shamed persecution, transform- 
ed hatred into respect and admiration, 
and the conversion of the Chablais 
was the result of his holy daring. It 
was during this period that he even 
penetrated into the camp of the 
enemy, going to Geneva several 
times to visit Calvin’s successor, 
Theodore Beza, then seventy-eight 
years of age. 

“The Apostle of the Chablais, as 
Francis de Sales was _ henceforth 
called by the reigning duke, was now 
urged by the aged Bishop of Geneva 
to become his coadjutor, and with 
great difficulty was almost forced to 
accept the position. He was soon 
after sent to Rome, to ask the good 
offices of the sovereign pontiff in ar- 
ranging a serious dispute between 
Savoy and France, as to whether 
Geneva was included in the provi- 
sions of the treaty of Vervins. Hav- 
ing transacted the business of his 
mission, he was notified by Clement 
VIII. to prepare for a public exami- 
nation in his presence within a few 
days. It is related, as characteristic 
of his strong sense of justice and in- 
dependence, that, with all his rever- 
ence for pontifical authority, and his 
well-known personal humility, the 
first impulse of Francis was to resist 
this order as an infringement upon 
his ecclesiastical rights. He laid the 
matter before the ambassador of 
Savoy, who immediately sought an 
audience of his holiness, Clement 
VIII. at once recognized the validity 
of the objection,.and promised that 
the case should not be treated as a 
precedent. He had heard so much, 
he said, of the ability and talent 
of De Sales, that he was desirous 
of an opportunity of judging of it 
himself, as was also the College of 
Cardinals, The order, it was then 
agreed, should stand, and the exami- 
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nation go on. The only preparation 
of Francis for this formidable trial 
was—prayer. Indeed, there was no 
time for any other, for there were but 
three days between the order and the 
ordeal. 

“ Among the cardinals before whom 
he appeared were Baronius, Fe- 
derigo Borromeo, Borghese, and, 
among their assistants, the great Bel- 
larmine. Added to these was a 
crowd of archbishops, bishops, gen- 
erals of religious orders, and many 
eminent ecclesiastics of lesser dignity, 
A Spanish priest of distinguished 
learning, who was to have presented 
himself with Francis for examination 
before this body, was so overpowered 
on entering the hall that he fainted. 
The scope of the examination includ- 
ed civil law, canon law, and theology, 
but it was confined to the last-named 
branch. Thirty-five questions were 
proposed, and every possible objec- 
tion was raised by the examiners to 
all the answers. The examination 
over, his holiness expressed his su- 
preme satisfaction, went to Francis, 
and embraced him in presence of the 
assembly, repeating the verse: ‘ Bibe, 
fili mi, aquam de cisterna tua, et flu- 
enta putei tui; deriventur fontes tui 
foras, et in plateis aquas tuas divide.’ * 

“In January, 1602, Francis was 
sent to Paris, charged with the ar- 
rangement of certain ecclesiastical 
difficulties which had arisen in conse- 
quence of the late transfer of the 
small territory of Gex from Savoy to 
France. Negotiations with royal 
ministers are proverbially slow, and a 
matter that Francis supposed might 
be terminated in six days retained 
him at Paris six months. But for 
him this was not lost time. He gave 
the course of Lenten sermons at the 


* “Drink water out of thy own cistern, and 
the streams of thy own well; let thy fountains 
be conveyed abroad, and in the streets divide thy 
waters.”’—Proverds v. 15, 16. 
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Royal Chapel, preached constantly 
in various churches and communi- 
ties, and was so tireless in his spirit- 
ual labors that during these six 
months he is said to have delivered 
one hundred sermons, It was dur- 
ing this visit that he suggested to 
Pierre de Berulle (afterwards car- 
dinal) the foundation in France of 
an order for the education of the 
clergy, on the model of the Oratory 
established in Italy by S. Philip Neri. 
The project was carried out, and in 
1611, when the Oratory was estab- 
lished in France, its founder asked 
Francis of Sales to be its first supe- 
rior. 

“The reigning King of France 
was then Henry IV. He so highly 
prized and admired De Sales that he 
offered him every inducement to re- 
main in France. He recognized in 
Francis the possession of all the 
qualities and virtues belonging to the 
model ecclesiastic, and best calcula- 
ted to make religion respected and 
loved in a community scarcely re- 
covered from the evil effects of reli- 
gious wars. The learned Cardinal 
du Perron also appeared to be of 
the same opinion, for he said: ‘ God 
has certainly given him (De Sales) 
the key of hearts. If you want merely 
to convince men, bring me all the 
heretics, and I will undertake to do 
it; but if you want to convert them, 
take them to Mgr. de Geneve.’ ” * 

“Richard, cousin of mine,” said 
I, “ your measure is Scriptural, heap- 
ed up and running over. I ask you 
a question about that little book 
there on the table, and you give me 
the entire biography of your Saint of 
Sales. It’s all very edifying, certain- 
ly, but I want to know about the 
work,” 

“Oh! Zhe Devout Life?” he re- 
plied. “I will tell you. In the first 


* The title of his bishopric, by which Francis 
de Sales was then generally known in Paris. 
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place, a singular fact connected with 
it is that tae work was completed be- 
fore S. Francis was aware that he had 
written a book. It happened thus: 
A young, beautiful, and wealthy 
lady of the fashionable Parisian 
world was so impressed by a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Geneva 
that she resolved to lead a new life, 
and solicited his spiritual advice. 
His counsels of enlightened piety 
soon taught her that it was possible 
to serve God with zeal without abso- 
lutely leaving the world. Seeing her 
but seldom, he wrote from time to 
time such instructions as he wished 
to convey, and also answered her 
letters asking for further advice, On 
a visit to Chambéry, Mme. de Char- 
moisy—for that was the lady’s name 
—showed these papers to the learned 
and pious Pére Forrier, rector of the 
College of Jesuits at that place. He 
was so much struck with their con- 
tents that he had them copied, and 
wrote to Francis of Sales, now Bishop 
of Geneva, urging him to publish 
them. The bishop did not at first 
understand what he meant, and re- 
plied that he had no talent for author- 
ship, and no time to write. When 
the matter was explained, and he 
ascertained that Pére Forrier had 
studied and written out what he call- 
ed his ‘few miserable notes,’ he ex- 
claimed: ‘ Truly, it is a wonderful 
thing that, according to these good 
people, I have composed a book 
without knowing it.’ Very oppor- 
tunely there reached him at this junc- 
ture a letter from the secretary of 
Henry IV. of France, expressing his 
majesty’s earnest wish that Mgr. de 
Genéve would write a work setting 
forth the beauty of religion, and show- 
ing worldly people that a life of piety 
was not incompatible with a busy, 
active career. ‘No one,’ said the 
king, ‘could write such a book but 
Mgr. de Genéve.’ 
VOL, XVII.—12 
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“Thus pressed on all sides, the 
bishop set to work, made some 
changes and additions * in the manu- 
script, and published it under the 
now familiar title of Jutroduction to a 
Devout Life. 

“The work had no model in French 
literature. It was neither apologetic 
nor controversial, but purely moral 
and advisory ; and this was much in a 
period torn by religious dissensions and 
wars. Its success was enormous. Prais- 
es of the book and its ‘author poured in 
upon all sides. Exaggerated enco- 
miums disturbed the good bishop. 
‘What!’ he said, ‘ cannot God make 
fresh-water springs to come forth 
from the jaw-bone of anass? These 
good friends of mine think of nothing 
but me and my glory, as though we 
might desire any glory for ourselves, 
and not rather refer it all to God, who 
alone works any good which may be 
in us.’ 

“ Meantime, the JZzfroduction was 
translated into all languages, and so 
widely read ¢ that it was called at the 
time the dreviary of people of the 
world. 

“The imagery and symbolism of 
the book are full of grace and attrac- 
tion. It draws illustrations from pic- 
tures and flowers, and its style is rife 
with similes and images which light 
up the essential solemnity of the sub- 
ject. As Sainte-Beuve says, ‘ He puts 
plenty of sugar and honey on the 
edge of the vase.’ 

“ But this grace of language and of 
style is not obtained at the sacrifice 
of strength or of principle. The 
work has many passages full of som- 
bre energy, and, in particular, a 
meditation on death (first book), 
which displays something of the pe- 


* Yai ajouté beaucoup de petites chosettes,” 
he said. ‘* Petites chosettes” is almost untransla- 
table in its deprecating modesty. . 

+ In 1656, forty editions had already appeared. 

t“‘Il met force sucre et force miel au bord du 
vase.” 
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culiar vigor of a similar chapter 
(twenty-third of the first book) in 
Thomas a Kempis. 

“ Then, there is a sharpness of pene- 
tration and a delicacy of insight sur- 
prising to those who hav« 
watched the springs of hu 
and the workings of the human heart 
in themselves as well as in others. 
Distinguished moralists, such as 
Montaigne and Franklin, have dis- 
coursed eloquenjly and effectively on 
the morals and motives of men, but 
you will find in none of them the 
elevation and purity of S. Francis of 
Sales. Take, for instance, the thirty- 
sixth chapter of the third book, in 
which he points out the almost im- 
perceptible motives of partiality and 
injustice which prompt us in every- 
day life to the most selfish acts, con- 
sulting only interest and passion, 
while we pretend to ourselves and 
others to be totally unconscious of 
anything in our conduct that is not 
entirely praiseworthy. Listen and 
see how admirably he introduces the 
subject: ‘It is reason alone that 
makes us men, and yet it is a rare 
thing to find men truly reasonabl 
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ciosely 


because self-love 
out of the path of reason, leading us 
insensibly to a thousand small yet 
dangerous injustices and partialities, 
which, like the little foxes spoken of 
in the Canticle destroy the vines; 
for, because they are little, we take 
no notice of them; but, being great 
in number, they fail not to injure us 
considerably.’ 

“ Now, remark how unerringly he 
places his finger on spots and blem- 
ishes that to our eyes are apparently 
as white as snow: 


ordinarily puts us 


“* Are not the things of which I am 
about to speak unjust and unreason- 
able? We condemn every trifle in our 
neighbors, and excuse ourselves in things 
of importance; we want to sell very 
dearly, and to buy very cheaply ; we desire 
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that justice should be executed in an- 
other man’s house, but mercy and conni- 
vance in our own ; we would have every- 
thing we say taken in good part, but we 
are delicate and touchy with regard to 
what others say of us ; we would insist on 
our neighbor parting with his goods, and 
taking our money; but is it not more 
reasonable that he should keep his 
goods, and leave us our money? We 
take it ill that he will not accommodate 
us ; but has he not more reason to be of- 
fended that we should desire to incom- 
mode him? On all occasions, we 
prefer the rich before the poor, although 
they be neither of better condition, nor 
more virtuous ; we even prefer those who 
are best clad. We rigorously exact our 
own dues, but we desire that others 
should be gentle in demanding theirs: 
we keep our own rank with precision, 
but would have others humble and con- 
descending ; we complain easily of our 
neighbors, but none must complain of 
us ; what we do for others seems always 
very considerable, but what others do 
for us seems asnothing. We have two 
balances: one to weigh to our own ad- 
vantage, and the other to weigh in to the 
detriment of our neighbor. Decettful lips, 
says the Scripture, have spoken with a 
double heart; and to have two weights, 
the one greater, with which we receive, 
and the other less, wit 
e J $ } 


IS an abomuinabie thing tue sight ol 


h which we deliver, 


God.” 

e < musi 
said I. “You must lend it 
me.” 

‘“ Candidly, George,” my cousin 
answered, somewhat to my surprise, 
“you had better select something 
else for your reading ; for, if you wish 
merely to pass away the time in its 
perusal, it will most certainly disap- 
point you, and you will find it dry 
and dull. If, indeed, you desire to 
read it with a motive corresponding 
to the author’s aim in writing it, that’s 
quite another affair. The book is 
for the heart and the soul, not for 
the calculating head and worldly 
mind. There’s nothing about it of 
what your admired Carlyle calls dide- 
tanteism, and its object is your welfare 
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—not in this world, but in the 
next.” 

“In what language,” I inquired, 
“was this work written ?” 

‘In French, of course.” 

“But Francis of Sales 
say, a Savoyard ?” 

“True,” replied 
then ?” 

“Why, perhaps he didn’t write 
pure French ?” 

“Perhaps not. You are 
American, are you not, George ?” 

“Of course I am; what then ?” 

“Why, then, .perhaps you don’t 
speak the English language correct- 
ly. And that,” continued Dick, “ re- 
minds me, as our late President used 
to say, of a little story. You know 
that queer old original Major Eus- 
tace, who lives just beyond the lake. 
I heard him relate that, when a 
young man, he was travelling in Eu- 
rope, and found himself one fine day 
at Moscow without funds or tidings 
from home, except a letter advising 
him of the failure of his father’s 
house. This was at a time when 
travelling facilities were far inferior 
to those of the pr He 
could not get away, and so sat down 
and studied the Moscow advertise- 
ments. One of them demanded an 
English tutor for the two sons (aged 
respectively fourteen and_ sixteen 
years) of a Russian nobleman residing 
at a well-known chateau near the city. 
Eustace was a college graduate. He 
felt himself abundantly qualified for 
the position, and made instant appli- 
cation. He was cordially received 
for the chances of obtaining an Eng- 
lish tutor at Moscow were very slim. 
The Russian questioned Eustace 
very closely as to his acquirements— 
this conversation being, of course, in 
French—and things went on swim- 
mingly until he asked our American 
cousin from what part of England he 
came, Eustace replied that he was 
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Dick ; 


an 
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an American. The Russian’s face 
fell. ‘And what language do they 
speak in America ?’ 

“*In the United States we speak 
English,’ replied Eustace. 

“<«But it must be a patois,’ objected 
the Russi 

“*Notat all, Eustace. ‘We 
have no dialects, and, taken as a body, 
the American people speak better 
English than the people of England.’ 

“The Russian could not compre- 
hend it. The result was that Eustace 
was notengaged. Our nobleman went 
all the way to St. Petersburg for what 
he wanted, and returned home trium- 
phant with his born-English tutor. 
Meantime, Eustace found something 
else to do, and remained at Moscow 
long enough to acquire the Russian 
language, and make many pleasant 
acquaintances. Being in London 
five years afterwards, he found the 
Russian colony there in a fit of Ho- 
meric laughter over the strange mis- 
hap of two young noblemen recently 
arrived from Moscow. Eustace at 
once recognized the name of the 
Russian who insisted that Americans 

eak a patois. His sons } 
taught English by the tutor pickes 

» in St. Petersburg, and, fortifie 
with plenty of money and’ excellent 
letters of introduction, had been sent 
over to acquire the polish of a London 
season in the best English society. 
In this society, then, they made their 
début speaking English fluently in 
the broadest Yorkshire dialect / 

“ Now, to return to your Savoyard 
objection,” continued my cousin. 
“You must know, my dear George,. 
that Savoy is essentially French in 
tongue and general characteristics of 
race. The French language is both 
spoken and written there in all its 
purity ; and many authors of world- 
wide reputation as French writers are, 
in reality, Savoyards. There is, for 
instance, Vaugelas the grammarian, 
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Saint-Réal the historian, Ducis the 
poet, the great Joseph de Maistre, 
his brother Xavier de Maistre, whose 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre | know 
you have read ; and, in our own day, 
Cherbuliez, whose success as a novel- 
ist has made the Parisian romancers 
look sharply to their laurels. I have 
reserved mention of S. Francis of 
Sales for a special reason, He wrote 
at a period when the French language 
under the influence of Malherbe was 
soon to settle down into its modern 
form; and so pure is his language 
and phraseology, even tried by the 
highest French standard, that he is 
one of the model authors adopted by 
the French Academy when its cele- 
brated Dictionary of the language was 
undertaken. ‘The list of prose writers 
included, among others, the names 
of Amyot, Montaigne, Charron, 
Armauld, S. Francis of Sales, Duples- 
sis- Mornay, Cardinal du Perron, etc., 
etc.* S. Francis of Sales is thus, you 
perceive, a French classic. The 
English translations we have of his 
works,” continued my cousin, “ fail 
to do him justice.” 

“Oh!” said I, “the old story— 
traduttore—traditore t—as the Italians 
ms" . 

“ Precisely so, for the sense and 
substance ; and then, for the form 
and setting, a period of nearly three 
hundred years has so modified shades 
of signification and value in words 
which to-day apparently have the 
same general meaning, that in our 
modern rendering the subtle aroma 
and the more delicate beauties of 


* See Dictionnaire de 1’ Académie Francaise. 
Préface de M. Viliemain. He says: ‘* En 1637, 
l’Académie avait discuté longtemps sur la mé- 
thode A suivre pour dresser un Dictionnaire qui 
‘fat comme le trésor et le magasin des termes 
‘simples et des phrases regues. Puis, elle s’était 
occupée du choix des auteurs qui avaient écrit le 
plus purement notre langue, et dont les passages 
seraient insérés dans le Dictionnaire. C’étaient 
pour la prose”—and he then gives a list of 
sauthors, as above indicated. 

+A translator—a traitor. 
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thought and language appear to eva- 
porate in the process of translation. 

“ There is a certain charming sim- 
plicity and quaintness in the original 
to which our grand modern style re- 
fuses to bend ; and it appears to me 
that we might have had an English 
version of the Devout Life really re- 
dolent of its author’s spirit if it could 
possibly have been done by one of 
that noble band of young Jesuit 
martyrs judicially murdered by Queen 
Elizabeth—say Campion or South- 
well, for instance, who wrote in the 
English of Shakespeare’s day—a peri- 
od exactly corresponding with that 
of S. Francis de Sales.” 

“To sum it all up, then,” said I, 
“you ask me to accept this work as 
perfection, and yet refuse me an op- 
portunity of judging for myself.” 

“On the contrary, George; for, 
although I contend that it is admir- 
able and, indeed, unsurpassed for 
its purpose, I have already said that 
a reader seeking in it purely literary 
gratification would most certainly be 
disappointed. I will say more, for 
I will not allow you to monopolize 
the functions of advocatus diaboli: 
the book, to our nineteenth century 
eyes, has several defects.” 

* What do you mean by calling 
me the devil’s advocate ?” 

“ Well, merely this, Cousin George. 
In our church, whenever it is pro- 
posed to canonize as a saint a person 
of holy life, there is a member of the 
commission appointed to examine the 
case, whose duty it is rigidly to scru- 
tinize all the testimony presented as 
to the holy life of the deceased, to 
require the strictest proof, and to 
present and urge every valid objec- 
tion to its saintliness, such as charges 
of any irregularity or lapse in con- 
duct, morals, or faith. This official, 
in short, is a sort of infernal prosecu- 
ting attorney, and has hence received 
the descriptive nickname of advoca- 
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tus diaboli, Now, it appears to me, 
Cousin George, that, from the mo- 
ment our conversation on the Devout 
Life began, you have been plying 
his vocation pretty vigorously.” 

I could not deny it, so I said no- 
thing, and allowed Gaston to go on. 

“ No; so far from claiming perfec- 
tion for the work, I will volunteer a 
criticism or two upon it. In the first 
place, there is an excess of symbol- 
ism, and the multitude of compari- 
sons and images becomes fatiguing. 
Many of these images are full of grace 
and simplicity, especially those drawn 
from the writer’s observation of na- 
ture; for S. Francis of Sales, as we 
gather from this book, had a quick 
and sympathetic appreciation of the 
charm of landscapes, the song of 
birds, the fascination of flowers, and 
the thousand beauties of nature vis- 
ible only to one who truly loves na- 
ture, and sincerely worships nature’s 
God. But there is an excess of all 
this; and when he gets beyond the 
line of personal sympathy and ob- 
servation, the comparisons become 
stiff, and frequently violate good 
taste. Those drawn from natural 
history, for instance, are strained and 
incongruous. The writer must have 
found his Paphlagonian partridges 
with two hearts in Pliny. There are 
many things, too, which to us ap- 
pear to be in excessively bad taste; 
but that is a defect not chargeable to 
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the author individually, but to the 
prevalent style of the age in which 
he lived. After all, there are ‘ spots on 
the sun.’ S. Francis of Sales did not 
write for fame as an author, nor, in- 
deed, from any worldly motive. A 
‘classic style’ and ‘the French 
Academy’ were inducements which 
never engaged his attention. There 
is nothing of the rhetorician in his 
phrase, for it is almost familiar in its 
ease and simplicity. But there’s 
the tea-bell, my dear George, prob- 
ably a happy release for one of us, 
for I fear I have bored you dread- 
fully.” 

* On the contrary, my dear Dick, 
for I have been as much edified as 
interested in the saintly life you have 
revealed to me.” 

“Why, my dear boy, I haven’t told 
you the half of it; nor, indeed, do I 
know it thoroughly. But if it at all 
interests you, here it is.” 

I read it, and have since read the 
lives and some few of the works of 
several other saints, with what re- 
sult it does not interest the public to 
know. I can only say that I am 
going to fight it out on my present 
line if it takes till doomsday. Cou- 
sin Dick and I are firmer friends 
than ever, and Aunt Mildred from 
time to time asks me, with a slight 
tone of sarcasm, if I saw any fashion- 
able bonnets at our church last Sab- 
bath ? 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONFESSION. 


AT our return, we found my mother 
had prepared the dinner as usual on 
the days we went into the country. 
We joyfully seated ourselves at the 
table. What is more delightful than 
a family dinner? And we were all 
united. Louis was also in our midst. 
Victor was uncommonly lively that 
evening. His face, so open, intelli- 
gent, and kind, was radiant. I had 
never seen him so social and witty. 
His animation enlivenec us all—we 
loved him so much! _ Excellent 
man! what made him so happy was 
the remembrance of the good deed 
. he had done at the peril of his life. 

I asked him more than twenty times 
that evening if he felt any worse, and 
if it were not advisable to send for a 
physician. He invariably replied 
that he felt as well as the day before, 
and even better. But his cough 
grew worse from that time, and 
caused me serious alarm. During 
dinner we conversed on general sub- 
jects, and afterwards went to the 
salon, Victor installed himself be- 
side the blazing fire which I always 
had made for him in the evening. 
My mother and sister went up to 
their own apartments. We were 
thus left alone with M. Louis Beau- 
vais. He turned towards Victor with 
a look full of respect and affection, 
and I observed with astonishment that 
tears were streaming from his eyes. 

“ Madame,” said he to me, “I 
must appear strangely to you. Ah! 
that is not the worst of it. I ama 

great sinner.” 
Victor tried to stop him, 


“No,” said he; “I will not keep 
silence. Mme. Barnier must know 
everything, as well as you, noble- 
hearted man, whom I dare not call 
my friend: I feel too unworthy.” 

He seated himself, and, sadly gaz- 
ing into the fire, began his story in a 
tone as grave and sorrowful as if he 
were making a solemn avowal of his 
faults before dying: 

Ten years ago, said he, I was 
a Christian, not only in name, but in 
heart and soul. My mother, a pious, 
energetic woman, such as we do not 
see in our day, brought me up with 
extreme care, and I did my utmost 
to correspond to her efforts. It is 
so easy and delightful to practise 
one’s religion when one has faith, and 
feels that his endeavors are at once 
pleasing to a mother and to God! 
My other studies over, I became a 
candidate for the Polytechnic School, 
but was not successful in my appli- 
cation. I then entered another, in 
order to learn civil engineering. By 
the end of a year, I had given up all 
my pious habits through want of 
moral courage. My principles, how- 
ever, remained firm enough to con- 
demn me and fill me with remorse, 
but they were incapable of restrain- 
ing one who had imbibed a taste for 
error. Even my mother’s death and 
her last words, though they affected 
me, did not bring me to a sense of 
duty. A short time after I complet- 
ed my studies in civil engineering, my 
father gave me possession of what I 
inherited from my mother, and asked 
what course I intended to pursue. 
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“ Remain at home,” I replied, “and 
work under the direction of M. 
c ,” an architect of the depart- 
ment, and a friend of the family. My 
father gave his consent to this. 

Left to myself, and master of my 
time and property, I made no delay 
in commencing a life of dissipation 
and pleasure. My father was, above 
all things, a man of forethought and 
calculation, and my conduct disgust- 
ed him. We had several painful 
disputes, and at last he declared, to 
use his own expressive language, he 
would give up the reins, and cease 
to reproach me, but I must not 
thenceforth expect of him the least 
advice or even aid, if I needed it. 
He then centred all his affections 
on my brother and sister, As for 
me, I had begun by being idle and 
extravagant: I soon became openly 
irreligious. My religious principles 
were a restraint, and [ determined to 
throw them aside. I thought this 
would be easy. And I did prove 
myself uncommonly impious when 
the preacher we had some months 
ago told us so many plain, whole- 
some truths. I was not one of those 
guilty of disorderly conduct, whom 
all respectable people must con- 
demn ; but—the acknowledgment is 
due you—I approved of it, contemp- 
tible and wicked as it was. My con- 
science was now roused, and remorse 
filled my soul with secret anger. 

My mother being dead, there was 
no longer any one at home to speak 
to me of religious things. My father 
is an honorable, upright man, and at- 
tentive to his business, but as regard- 
less of another world as if there were 
none. My young brother is pious to 
a certain degree, I suppose, but he is 
timid and reserved. Only my sister 
remains, Aline left boarding-school 
about six months ago. She is nearly 
ten years younger than I, and bears 
a striking resemblance to my mother. 
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She has the same kindness of heart 
and the same tone of piety, at once 
fervent and rational, which I always 
loved and admired in my mother. I 
had been separated from my sister 
many years, and when I met her 
again, I was struck, with this resem- 
blance, and at once conceived so 
much affection and respect for her as 
to astonish myself. 

As soon as Aline returned home, 
the appearance of everything 
changed: the house became more 
attractive. I certainly do not wish 
to impute any blame to my father 
I love and respect him too much for 
that—but you know as well as I that 
a house is not what it should be that 
has no woman to preside over it, 
An Arabian poet says the mistress of 
a house is its soul, and he is right, 
After my mother’s death, the house 
became gloomy, but there was a 
marked change when Aline returned. 
It seemed as if my mother had come 
back after a long absence to diffuse ’ 
once more around her cheerfulness, - 
order, and piety. 

But the superintendence of the 
household affairs, and her obligations 
to society, did not wholly fill up 
Aline’s time. Like her whose living 
image she was, she was eager to ex- 
tend her knowledge. Before her re- 
turn, my father had subscribed for 
that wretched journal which is the 
delight of the unbeliever, or those 
who wish to pass as such. Aline 
sometimes read it, but she disliked it, 
as you may suppose. She imparted 
her impressions to me, but I did not 
conceal from her my sympathy with 
its irreligious views. 

“Well, I do not agree with it in 
the least,” said she; “and, as I like to 
know what is going on, I wish_I 
could subscribe for M. Barnier’s pa- 
per. Mme. C- has lent it to me for 
some time. It is an able, thoughtful 
journal, and edited by a sincere Ca- 
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its irreligious views. 

“Well, I do not agree with it in 
the least,” said she; “ and, as I like to 
know what is going on, I wish I 
could subscribe for M. Barnier’s pa- 
per. Mme. C-—— has lent it to me for 
some time. It is an able, thoughtful 
journal, and edited by a sincere Ca- 
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tholic. That is the kind of a news- 
paper that suits me.” 

“Then, order it to be sent you.” 

“That would be ridiculous. <A 
young girl cannot subscribe for a 
newspaper.” 

“‘T see no other way of having it.” 

“Excuse me, there is. If you 
were obliging, you would see the way 
at once,” 

* And subscribe for you! . . . I 
subscribe for a journal de sacristie ? 
. + « That would be going rather 
too far; I should be laughed at.” 

“You must have publicly compro- 
mised yourself, then, to fear making 
people talk by subscribing for a re- 
spectable paper.” . . . 

The cut was well aimed. I red- 
dened, but made no reply, and went 
away. That night I subscribed for 
your paper, and received my first 
number. Of course I opened it at 
once, out of perverse curiosity. I 
should have been overjoyed to find a 
single flaw in it. 

A short time after this, the inci- 
dent at the cathedral occurred. As 
I have already told you, I was not 
among those who made a disturb- 
ance at the church door, but I was 
with them in heart. Pére Laurent 
was repulsive to me, as well as to 
most of those who displayed their 
anger in so reprehensible a manner. 
He was everywhere the topic of con- 
versation. At home, my sister, who 
never lost one of his sermons, an- 
noyed me with his praises. Above 
all, she irritated me by repeating his 
very words—words that seemed cho- 
sen expressly to disturb me and force 
me to reflect. 

The day after that atrocious mani- 
festation, I eagerly opened your jour- 
nal. I was sure you would speak of 
the outbreak of the previous day, 
and wished to see how far you would 
condemn it. The article surpassed 
my expectations You showed 
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ourself more courageous than ever, 
Never had you written anything that 
so directly hit my case. You made 
use of certain phrases that reminded 
me of my shameful course, my base 
inclinations, and my secret remorse, 
and in so forcible a manner that the 
very perusal made me tremble with 
anger. That night, at our club—that 
well-known circle of young men de- 
void of reason, and so many men of 
riper years even more thoughtless— 
we had a great deal to say about the 
occurrence of the previous day, and 
your article of that morning. There 
was a general indignation against the 
preacher, and that excited by what 
you had written was still stronger. 
One of the Aaditués of the club— 
one of those men who assume the 
right of imposing their opinions on 
others about every subject—seriously 
declared he had made a very impor- 
tant discovery: the clerical party 
wished to overrule the city, and assert 
its adverse authority as in the fear- 
ful times of the middle ages; but, 
however well contrived the plot 
might be, it had not escaped the sa- 
gacious eye of the speaker. The 
Conference of S. Vincent de Paul, 
more flourishing than ever; the new 
development given to the journal you 
edit; the arrival of an eloquent 
preacher—were they not all so many 
signs that ought to arouse us to the 
imminence and extent of the danger ? 
The simplest and worst members 
of the club allowed themselves to 
be influenced by this absurd decla- 
mation. I was, I confess, of the 
number. Others shrugged _ their 
shoulders, The orator perceived it. 
“Ah! you smile, messieurs; you 
think I exaggerate! Ina year you 
will confess I was right, but then it 
will be too late! Your wives will 
have become devotees, tle very 
thought of whose bigotry is enough 
to make anybody shudder; your 
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daughters will only aspire to the hap- 
piness of entering a convent; the 
theatres will be closed for want of 
patronage ; and, if any one wishes an 
office, it will only be obtained by 
presenting a certificate of confession. 
Allez ! alles ! when that black-robed 
tribe undertakes any scheme, it 
knows how to bring it about. In- 
stead of shrugging your shoulders 
when I reveal what is going on, you 
would do better to take proper pre- 
cautions. It is high time.” 

A young fop in the assembly, the 
head clerk of a notary, notorious for 
his volubility, his shallowness, and 
his assurance, rose and took up the 
thread of discourse in his turn: 

“J agree with what M. Simon has 
just said. We must consider the 
means of utterly routing this dark 
race. The shortest course would be 
to attack their leader. I will take 
that on myself. Barnier shall hear 
from me.” 

“No rashness !” was the exclama- 
tion on all sides. ‘ We must beware 
of making a martyr of him !” 

“ Whatcourse shall we take, then ?” 
asked some of the party. 

“Intimidate him,” said a voice. 
“ Write him a letter of warning of so 
serious a character as to make him 
desist.” 

“That is alsoa bad plan,” objected 
M. Simon. “ Anonymous letters are 
treated with contempt, or are laid 
before the public. In either case, the 
effect would be unfavorable to us.” 

The young fop who had begun 
the subject now resumed : 

“M. Simon, who has so clairvoy- 
ant an eye with respect to danger, 
ought himself to suggest some way 
of bringing Barnier to reason.” 

M. Simon assumed a solemn air: 
“I only know of one way, but that 
isa good one. We must bribe him, 
not to withdraw from the paper— 
that would be a false step, for an- 
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other would take his place, and con- 
tinue to annoy us—but to induce 
him, in consideration of a certain 
sum, to wage henceforth only an 
apparent war on us, That is the 
best thing to do.” 

“Well,” replied the young fop, “ it 
is hardly worth while to criticise 
others, and then propose something 
not half so good. Barnier is not to 
be bribed.” 

“ Why not ?” asked M. Simon. 

* Because a man whose opinions 
are the result of conviction can never 
be bought. He fights for his flag, 
and is not much concerned about 
anything else.” 

“ Convictions !| — flag ! — disinter- 
estedness, indeed!” retorted M. Si- 
mon, with a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt. 

It was in vain to say that most of 
us had carefully observed you, and 
were not mistaken as to your charac- 
ter. We were nearly all of the 
clerk’s opinion, For once in his life, 
the fellow had a correct notion. We 
then separated without coming to any 
decision, but each one promised to 
think of some means of bringing you 
to reason, as we expressed it: I 
dwelt on the subject the whole even- 
ing, and was still thinking of it the 
next» day when I took my place 
among the family at the dinner-table. 

Aline was at that time greatly in- 
terested in the soirée to which you 
were afterwards invited, and the pre- 
liminaries were discussed at table. 
To my great astonishment, she pro- 
posed to place your name on the list 
of invitations. This proposition 
made me angry, and I flatly declared 
it absurd. I was sure my father 
would make a similar reply. I had 
no idea he would open the doors of 
his salon to you, for I knew there 
was no similarity of opinion between 
you. The result was precisely con- 
trary to my expectations, Was my 
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father desirous of gratifying Aline? 
Or did he wish to seize an opportu- 
nity of showing how little value he 
attached to my opinion? I know 
not. But he allowed me to finish 
what I had to say, and then said, in 
a dry tone: 

*‘ Aline, send M. Barnier an invita- 
tion. It is my wish.” 

I was confounded. 
inwardly swore to be revenged. 
The means of intimidating you, 
which the members of the club had 
not been able to find without com- 
promising themselves, I thought I 
had discovered myself the night be- 
fore. I communicated my plan to 
two of my friends whose names I 
will not give. They declared it ex- 
cellent, and promised to second me. 

What took place you know, but I 
will give you some details impossible 
for you to have ascertained. I did 
not attend the soirée, but one of my 
accomplices was there to keep me in- 
formed of your movements. When 
you were ready to leave, he came to 
my room to notify me. It took only 
a moment to disguise ourselves. We 
went out by a private door, and 
dogged your steps. Ah! my dear 
friend, what infamous behavior! 
What had you done to me that I 
should thus dare violate in your per- 
son the laws of hospitality which 
even savages respect ? 

At this revelation, I turned pale. 
M. Louis Beauvais perceived it. 

“Ts not such an act unpardonable, 
madame?” said he. “And do you 
not look upon me as worthy only of 
your contempt and hatred ?” 

“T have forgiven those who com- 
mitted this wrong, whoever they 
might be,” I replied. “Now I know 
it was you, and see how fully you re- 
pent of it, I forgive you even more 
willingly.” 

Thank you, madame, said he; 
but let me ssaure you that, culpable 
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as my intentions were, they were less 
so than they must have seemed to you, 
We were desirous of intimidating M, 
Barnier, and making him believe he 
exposed himself to constant serious 
danger by the boldness of the course 
he had taken. We did not—I mis- 
take—I did not intend to show any 
physical violence, for that I consid- 
ered base and criminal. I was in- 
dignant when I saw one of our num- 
ber strike him. I have ever since re- 
garded that young man with pro- 
found contempt. I had more than 
one fit of remorse that night. The 
next morning, Aline, after accosting 
me, said: 

“You know what happened to M. 
Barnier last night after leaving us, 
It isinfamous! It must have beena 
plot. Lam sure you know the guilty 
authors! Who are they? They 
ought to be punished,” 

“ How should I know them?” | 
exclaimed angrily. 

“You know them only too we 
said Aline, regarding me with an air 
of severity; . + “but you are 
not willing to betray your friends, 
What friends !” 

I endeavored to appear uncon- 
cerned. She continued looking at 
me with a steadiness that made me 
shiver. 

“ Do not add to my distress,” said 
she. “Do not lay aside the only 
virtue you have left, my poor bro- 
ther—your customary frankness! I 
understand it all, and know what I 
ought to say to you, but words fail 
me. Ah! if our poor mother were 
still alive!” . . . 

Aline went away without another 
word. As for me, I remained mo- 
tionless and silent for some moments, 
by turns filled with shame, remorse. 
and anger. . . . It would seem as if 
so grave an occurrence should have 
led me to serious reflection. _ I felt in- 
clined to it at first, but resisted the 
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inclination. I found excuses for my- 
self, and soon thought no more of it. 

I continued, therefore, to live as I 
had for five years, one pleasure suc- 
ceeding another, and spending my 
property without reflecting what I 
should do hereafter. But the day 
was at hand when I found myself in 
a critical position in consequence of 
my prodigality. 

When my father, in order to avert 
cause for contention, put me in pos- 
session of my mother’s property, I at 
once took my papers to a man in 
whom I placed entire confidence. I 
did this in order to throw off all care. 
He had been for a long time my fa- 
ther’s cashier. He was and is hon- 
esty itself. 

“F, Martin,” said I, “here is 
all I possess. It will be a care for 
me to keep these papers and collect 
my income. Do me the favor to 
take charge of my property.” 

F. Martin was confused and grati- 
fied at such a proof of confidence. 
But his pleasure was somewhat mod- 
ified when I added the following 
words : 

“F, Martin, I attach one con- 
dition to this arrangement: you are 
not ‘to take advantage of it to ser- 
monize me. I now tell you, with a 
frankness that will preclude all sur- 
prise, I wish toamusemyself. . . 
To what degree, or how long, I can- 
not say, but such is my present in- 
tention, that is certain.” 

“Q M. Louis, if your mother 
could only hear you!” 

“F, Martin,” said I, with a ges- 
ture, as if to take back my portfolio, 
“if you are going to begin to preach 
tome, take care! Ishall give 
my papers to some one who may rob 
me. Then, instead of merely curtail- 
ing my property a little, I shall spend 
it all in two years, or four at the 
furthest ; or rather, we shall spend it 
between us.” 
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“ Dreadful boy! I always said you 
had the faculty of making everybody 
yield to you. Well, I will do as you 
wish.” 

“Ah! that is right. One word 
more. When I have but twenty 
thousand, francs left, you may warn 
me—not before!” 

Things went on thus till a few days 
ago. I spent my property with a 
rapidity that frightened me when I 
thought of it. My father perceived 
it. My extravagance excited his in- 
dignation, but, faithful to his resolution 
to avoid all contention, he forebore 
saying anything. Not quite a fort- 
night ago, I met with a sad disap- 
pointment. An old aunt of mine 
died. I had calculated on being her 
heir, but she left all she had to my 
sister and other relatives, and gave 
me nothing. My unwise conduct 
had for some time prejudiced her 
against me. This disappointment 
made me quite thoughtful. I wrote 
F. Martin that I wished to know 
the exact state of my affairs. The 
next day Martin arrived at the ap- 
pointed hour. He was pale and agi- 
tated—pitifully so. 

“M. Louis,” said he, “ you anti- 
cipated me. I was going to request 
an interview with you. You have 
now only twenty thousand francs!” 

I made a strong effort to control 
myself, and replied, with a smiling 
air: “Well done! that is rather fast 
work !” 

“So fast that I can hardly believe 
you have come to this. But it is 
really so!” 

“Where are the twenty thousand 
francs, Martin ?” 

“Why, I have not got them, M. 
Louis! I have only five thousand 
left besides what you took.” 

At this, my strength almost failed 
me. I at once realized I was com- 
pletely ruined. Fifteen months be- 
fore, I had withdrawn twenty thou- 
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sand francs from Martin’s hands under 
the pretext of investing them in a 
particularly advantageous manner. 
A trip to Germany, play, and some 
pressing debts absorbed this sum 
without Martin’s knowing it. I qui- 
etly dismissed him, saying I would 
see him again the next day. Left 
alone, I balanced my accounts. 
Alas! my affairs were desperate! 
The five thousand francs in Martin’s 
possession were all I had left, and 
my debts amounted to four times 
that sum! 

All day yesterday I remained stu- 
pefied, as it were, at so unexpected a 
disclosure. My father had gone to 
Paris. I resolved to take refuge in 
the country, and come to some deci- 
sion. I went, scarcely knowing what 
I was about, angry with myself, with 
everybody else, and desperate. All 
night I sought some way of escape 
from the terrible blow that had befall- 
en me. I waiked to and fro. From 
anger I sank into the most profound 
dejection. The very thought of ap- 
plying myself to any occupation what- 
ever appeared, above all, intolerable. 

When morning came, I mechani- 
cally went to walk beside the river 
that runs about a hundred yards from 
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our house, and fell into a gloomy re. 
verie. The sleepless nights, the riot- 
ing, the habits to which I had succes- 
sively given myself up for years, the 
painful anxiety of the previous night, 
had excited and weakened my nervy- 
ous system, I was, as it were, de- 
prived of my reason. 

While I was thus lingering on the 
shore, it seemed as if a mysterious 
voice invited me to bury myself in the 
current before me. A terrible struggle 
took place between my reason, the 
instinct that restrained me, and the 
hallucination that kept drawing me 
nearer the bank. Reason failed me. 
In a fit of despair, I cast myself into 
the stream. As soon as I felt the 
cold water, my reason, my faith, 
awoke as ardent as in the days of my 
boyhood. A cry issued from the very 
depths of my soul: “O Mary, save 
me!” It would be impossible to tell 
you with what fervor, what terror, | 
uttered this short prayer—impossible, 
also, to express the immense joy that 
filled my heart when I realized I was 
saved. But what confusion mingled 
with this joy—what gratitude, too, 
what admiration of the designs of 
God, when I saw it was you who had 
rescued me at the peril of your life! 


CHAPTER IX, 


BROTHER 


M. Louis Beauvais had finished 
his story. 

“And now,” said Victor, in the 
cheering, confidential tone of one 
friend who wishes to encourage an- 
other, “what are you going to 
do?” 

“That is precisely the question 
that preoccupies me. In fact, I see 
no way of solving it. Were you to 
ask me what I am not going to do, 
oh! then I should not be embarrassed 
for a reply. At all events, had I even 
the means, I should nof wish to con- 
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tinue the life I have led. Nor do I 
any longer desire to escape from the 
trying position I am in by having 
recourse to the cowardly, criminal 
means I took in a moment of mad- 
ness. Suicide fills me with horror! 
One must behold death face to face, 
as I have to-day, to realize how easily 
a man can deceive himself. I had 
really arrived at such a state of indif- 
ference and insensibility that it seemed 
as if I had never had any religion; 
but the terrible thought no sooner 
sprang up in my soul that I was 
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about to appear before God, than I 
found myself as sincere a believer as 
on the day of my first communion. 
My whole life passed in review be- 
fore me, and I condemned myself 
without awaiting the divine sentence. 
When I recall the inexpressible terror 
of that moment; when I remember 
if God had not sent you to my assist- 
ance, and that, had it not been for 
your heroism, I should have been for 
ever lost, there springs up in my heart 
a continually increasing gratitude to 
my heavenly Father, and to you who 
were the agent of his mercy.” 

“Then, my friend,” replied Victor 
gravely, “ you will allow me to make 
one request.” 

“ Consider whatever you would ask 
of me granted in advance.” 

“Then, forget the past six or eight 
years of your life, and become again 
what you were under your mother’s 
influence.” 

“JT pledge you my word to do so, 
and hope by the divine assistance 
never to break my promise—a pro- 
mise I make with inexpressible joy. 
3ut that is not all. What course do 
you advise me to take ?” 

“If I may form an opinion of your 
sister from what you say, she must be 
a person of intelligence, kind feelings, 
and decision. In your place, I would 
go to her, make known my exact 
situation, and ask her advice.” 

“Ves; that is the best course to 
take. The idea pleases me. I will 
put it in execution this very evening. 
My father is to be absent a day or 
two longer. I shall have a good op- 
portunity of talking freely with Aline. 
I will go directly to her when I leave 
you. ‘To-morrow morning I will re- 
turn and give you an account of our 
interview.” 

Louis left us a few moments after. 
We commended him to God with all 
our hearts at our evening devotions. 
It was so impressive a spectacle to 
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behold a soul break loose from past 
habits, and return to God humiliated 
and conscious of his weakness—re- 
pentant, and burning with ardor to 
enter upon a new life. 

During the night, Victor was seri- 
ously ill. Fearing he was going to 
die, I exclaimed, in a moment of 
anguish : 

“Oh! that unfortunate adventure! 
That wretched young man will be the 
death of you!” 

“Take that back, dear,” said Vic- 
tor; “it pains me. Instead of deplor- 
ing this occurrence, and calling it 
unfortunate, you should thank God. 
Hé has thus granted my dearest wish. 
From the time I found my days num- 
bered, I prayed God to grant me 
every possible opportunity of showing 
how earnestly I wished to serve him 
during the short time left me on earth. 
He has now granted my desire. If 
my going into the water to-day leads 
to my death, I shall have the infinite 
joy of being in a certain sense a 
martyr, for I fully realized the danger. 
But an interior voice whispered: 
‘There is a soul to save,’ and I 
plunged into the river. . . . Others 
would have done the same, but God 
does not give every one such an op- 
portunity. I thank him for having 
granted it to me.” 

By degrees Victor’s alarming symp- 
toms wore off. When he awoke the 
next morning, he was much better 
than I had dared hope. He recalled 
with a lively joy the events of the 
previous day, and expressed an eager 
desire to know what Louis and his 
sister had decided upon. 

We were not kept in suspense long. 
Louis arrived about nine o’clock. 
Seeing his face was calm and happy, 
my poor husband manifested a livelier 
satisfaction than I had ever known 
him to express. 

“Sit down there,” said he, pointing 
to an arm-chair beside his bed, “and 
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give us the details of all you have 
done.” 

As we agreed upon last evening, 
replied Louis, I went directly home 
after leaving you, and inquired if my 
sister was in. They told me she was, 
I went to her room. It was vacant. 
A servant informed me that she had 
given up her old chamber some weeks 
before, and now occupied my mo- 
ther’s. I found Aline sitting in the 
middle of the room beside a stand, in 
the same arm-chair my mother made 
use of to the last. 1 cannot express 
the emotion that overpowered me 
when I entered. ‘The aspect of the 
room, the sight of the well-known 
furniture, Aline’s grave air, and her 
resemblance to my mother, all carried 
me back ten years. It seemed as if I 
were once more in the presence of 
her whom I loved so much, but 
whose counsels I had followed so 
poorly. My agitation increased when 
Aline sprang towards me, clasped me 
in her arms, and covered my face 
with her tears, 

“ Wicked, wicked boy, she cried; 
fou wished to put an end to your 

le! H in you! and what 

SOITOW 1! -onceal nothing 
rom me. ... You are very unhappy, 
then? ... You uave no confidence 
in me? .. . Come, tell me all. 
Leave me no longer in a state of un- 
certainty. And, first, have you re- 
nounced your horrible project ?” 

Her voice betrayed such _pro- 
found emotion, her eyes such tender 
affection and deep anxiety, that I was 
affected to tears. I began by begging 
pardon for all the anxiety I had 

caused her. I pledged my word to 
enter upon a new life. When we 
were both somewhat calmer, I told 
her all I had related to you. At the 
end of the account, she looked at me 
as a mother would at her son, and 
said : 

“ Louis, the hand of God has visi- 


bly interposed in your behalf. Every. 
thing shows you would have been 
drow ned, And what a horrible end! 
—in that river where so few people 
go, especially the spot you chose, had 
not Providence, at the very moment 
you plunged into the water, sent a 
man, a noble-hearted man, to saye 
you at the peril of his life. That is 
not all. When you were able to 
thank your deliverer, you found it was 
—the very man who had already 
been brought to death’s door through 
your fault. If I am not de eived, 
this is a wonderful interposition of 
Providence. You have been a great 
sinner, my poor boy, and your con- 
version had to be effected by a great 
sacrifice. This sacrifice has been 
offered by M. Barnier in risking his 
life in order to restore you to exist- 
ence, which you wished to deprive 
yourself of. I believe—pardon 
great frankness—God wished, I 
lieve, to inspire you with thorougl 
repentance by showing you your vic- 
tim under the form of your deliverer. 
Oh! if st repentance is not lasting, 
I shall tremble at the thought of the 
chastisement that the justice of God, 
weary of pal ing you, has in re- 
serve. But, no!—there is no fear of 
that. And now, what are you going 
to do?” 
“ Put an end to my idle li 
“Very well. It was id 
pecially that caused your ruin. But 
what occupation will suit you? No 
imprudent heroism! You must do 
something that will be congenial.” 
“Tam anengineer. It is time t 
remember it. I am going to Paris. 
Either there or elsewhere I can easily 
find a place in some manufactory.” 
“Very well. Father is to return 
to-morrow evening. What has oc- 
curred cannot be concealed from 
him. I am even of the opinion it 
would be best to tell him the whole 
truth, Only .. . you will allow 
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me to speak with the frankness of a 
sister who loves you, will you not ?” 

“Oh! yes. Speak to me as our 
mother would.” 

“Well, then, I must acknowledge 
father is extremely offended with you. 
He is kind, very kind, as you know, 
but he cannot endure want of calcu- 
lation, especially in money matters, 
and your manner of conducting has 
his indignation. I fear, 
therefore, he will at first be greatly 
irritated at learning what has taken 
place. Public rumor will at once in- 
form him of it, so that, when he sees 
you for the first time, you will not be 
able to induce him to listen to you. 
With your consent, I will talk with 
him first. ‘To prevent a premature 
explanation with him, I propose you 
should go and pass two or three 
days with Aunt Mary. She is now 
at her country-seat in M It is 
not far off. I can easily send you 
word when it is time for you to return.” 

I need not say with what gratitude 
I accepted this proposal, which re- 
vealed the kindness of a sister, the 
delicacy of a woman, and the pru- 
dence of a mother. 

Aline continued: “I have two 
more requests to make. If you were 
a different person, I might hesitate. 
But you were once pious. You are 
better instructed in our religion than 
most of the poor young men of our 
day. In a word, you have never 
lost your faith. Do not delay having 
recourse to the remedy. Go to con- 
fession as soon as possible. Confes- 
sion develops repentance, puts a seal 
on our good resolutions, and confers 
a special grace to keep them. I 
speak as I think. A repentance that 
remains purely human cannot be 
lasting.” 


excited 


I promised to go to confession to 
Father ——, and shall keep my pro- 
mise, 

“One favor more,” resumed Aline 
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“It is a somewhat delicate matter, 
but let us talk with the same freedom 
and simplicity that we did in our 
childhood. ‘That is the shortest way 
to come to an understanding. You 
say you are fifteen thousand francs in 
debt. Knowing my father’s disposi- 
tion as I do, I am sure this will 
cause trouble if he knows it. He is 
a man who would forgive your spend- 
ing a hundred thousand francs, but a 
debt of five hundred would make him 
extremely angry. This is strange, 
but it isso. And you may be sure 
as soon as your creditors hear of 
your ruin, they will come upon you. 
We must, therefore, hasten to fore- 
stall them. We must settle with 
them where they are. Will you per- 
mit me to render you a little service ? 
. . . Sit down here, and draw up, as 
papa would say, a schedule of your 
debts. I will give it to our head 
clerk to-morrow, bind him to secrecy, 
and before noon you will be free from 
debt.” 

I was profoundly moved by so 
much generosity, and so profuse in 
my thanks as to greatiy toucls Aline 
But she concealed her emo- 
tion under a lively, playful manner 


herself. 

Atl, 
I had to make out a list at once. | 
did so, and gave it to Aline: She 
took it with a smile, and folded it up 
without looking at it. There were 
two smal] sheets, one of which was 
nearly blank. 

“Why two papers?” she asked 
mechanically. 

“One contains the list—the sad 
list; the other is a note which” . . 

“ Ah! that is too much! Louis, my 
poor Louis, yon are only half con- 
verted! You do not really love me! 
You are unwilling to receive anything 
from me. You would deprive me of 
the pleasure of giving this to you. 
Ah! that is wrong. Oh! the con- 
temptible 7é/e you wish me to play! 
I lend it to you! Fie, fie!” 
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So saying, Aline tore up the un- 
fortunate note. 

The night was far advanced before 
we separated. I had already bidden 
my sister good-night. She retained 
my hand in hers, and, looking at me 
with a caressing air, said : 

* Louis, one favor more! Let us 
say our night-prayers together at the 
foot of that bed where our dear mo- 
ther made us say them so often. We 
will pray for her. She watches over 
us. What has happened to you is a 
proof of it.” 

We sank on our knees beside each 
other. Aline said the prayers aloud. 
I repeated them with my lips and in 
my heart, and with so much joy and 
emotion that I melted into tears. 

This morning I took leave of 
Aline. She means to come here her- 
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self, in order to express her gratitude. 
My mother could not feel more, 
Oh! how she loves you! As for 
me, I am going away ruined, but 
happier than if my fortune were in- 
creased tenfold. Pray forme. Ani 
you, my dear friend, take care of 
yourself. I trembled yesterday at 
the thought of the danger to which 
you had exposed yourself in order to 
save my life. I trembled as I came 
here, fearing your heroic imprudence 
might have led to fatal results! 
Thank God! there is nothing serious, 
But redouble your precautions; | 
shall need you for a long while. You 
will be my best guide in the new way 
upon which I have now entered. 

Louis then departed, leaving us 
exceedingly happy at the favorable 
turn in his affairs. 


CHAPTER X, 


ALINE’S 


The second day after Louis’ de- 
parture, we had in the afternoon an 
agreeable surprise: Aline called to 
see tfs. All that Louis had told 
about us about her prepossessed us in 
her favor. The sight of her only 


increased our disposition to love. 


her. 

Aline was at the time I am speaking 
of—and still is—a fine-looking woman, 
tall, well-formed, and with a pleas- 
ing, intelligent face. Her manner is 
a little cold at first, but her reserve is 
not unpleasing, for it indicates a 
thoughtful mind. When she came 
into the room, my husband and I 
were reading. She went directly to 
Victor, and with emotion, but with- 
out any embarrassment, said : 

“ Monsieur, I am late in express- 
ing my gratitude. Pardon this delay. 
It has not been without good reasons. 
I was expecting my father every mo- 
ment, and was greatly preoccupied 
with all I had to communicate, as 


HOPES. 


well as about the reply he would 
make.” ... 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Victor 
gently, “there is no need of excus- 
ing yourself. I am happy, very happy, 
to see you, but had no right to ex- 
pect your visit.” 

“ No right, monsieur ?. . . What! 
did you not save my brother’s life? 
. . . And was it not you the unhappy 
fellow had before”. . . 

“Q mademoiselle! do me the 
favor never to mention that circum- 
stance !” 

“You are generous, monsieur! 
But that is no reason why we should 
show ourselves ungrateful—rather the 
contrary. Louis and I can 
forget that, before you saved his life, 
he had injured you to such a degree 
that he can never be sufficiently re- 
pentant. As to my father, I have 
not dared inform him of these details 
too painful to be acknowledged. My 
father, alas! is not religious, Louis’ 


never 
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fault would seem so enormous to him 
that he would never forgive him.” 

“It is, however, of but little ac- 
count. If harm has resulted from it, 
Louis was only the involuntary cause. 
Let us adore the divine decrees, and 
forgive our poor friend. He had 
not, after all, any very criminal in- 
tentions.” 

Aline looked at Victor with a sad- 
ness she could not wholly conceal. 
His wasted features, his eyes hollow- 
ed by suffering, his air of languor, 
nothing escaped her observation. 

“JT wish I could think so,” mur- 
mured she, as if speaking to herself. 
“Ah! poor Louis, what remorse he 
must feel !” 

This allusion to Victor’s sad con- 
dition brought tears to my eyes. 
Victor suspected my emotion, and at 
once changed the subject. 

“M. Louis has become my friend,” 
said he to Aline ; * therefore pardon 
my curiosity, mademoiselle, if it is in- 
May we hope to see him 
againsoon? Is M. Beauvais greatly 
offended with him ?” 

Everything is arranged for the 
best, though not without difficulty. 
My father was not originally wealthy. 
It has only been hy dint of order, 
economy, and industry, that he has 
attained the position he now occu- 
pies. When he learned that Louis 
had lost, or rather squandered, his 
maternal inheritance, his anger was 
fearful. But by degrees I made him 
comprehend that Louis, though ruin- 
ed, had shown new resolution—that 
he was willing to work ; he wished to 
become useful, and regain all he had 
lost. My fatherthen grewcalm. And 
yet all my fears were not allayed. I 
had to tell him of Louis’ sad attempt 
at suicide, of which he was still igno- 
rant, but which he could not fail to 
learn, I told him of it, dwelling on 
your devotedness, which struck him 
most of all. 
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“Has Victor shown himself duly 
grateful to M. Barnier for the ser- 
vice ?” he asked. I replied that he 
had. 

“So much the better. Such a sen- 
timent does him honor. This cir- 
cumstance may lead to a friendship 
between them which cannot be too 
intimate, in my opinion. And you 
say our prodigal son is willing to 
work? What is he going to do ?” 

“ Anything you wish, father.” 

“That is easily said, but a poor 
reply. Nothing is well done that we 
do not like to do. Has he manifest- 
ed an inclination for any special oc- 
cupation ?” 

“Louis is a civil engineer. He 
would like to find a place somewhere 
in that capacity.” 

“ Ah! he at length remembers he 
is a civil engineer! . . . He 
wishes to turn his acquirements to 
some account? .. . It is a 
wohder! He need not exile himself 
for that. You know Mr, Smithson ?” 

“Is not he the cold, ceremonious- 
gentleman who came to see us Sun- 
day ?” 

“The very one. Mr. Smithson is 
a wealthy Englishman who has been 
in France these twenty years. He 
came on account of his health, He 
settled at first in Paris, where he 
married a charming woman—a Ca- 
tholic of no property, but of a good 
family. This exceilent Mr. Smithson 
was so foolish as to speculate too 
much at the Bourse some years since, 
and his losses were considerable. To 
withdraw himself from such a tempt- 
ation, he established his residence at 
St. M six monthsago. Thesitu- 
ation pleased him, and there was an- 
other inducement: a large paper man- 
ufactory there was offered forsale. He 
bought it, hoping not only to find 
occupation, and feed his incessant 
activity, but to repair the losses of the 
last few years. ‘The mill is well situ- 
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ated and well patronized. Every- 
thing would prove advantageous if 
Mr. Smithson were better versed in 
the knowledge of machinery. But 
though an Englishman, he has not 
been through the studies necessary 
to enable him to superintend his in- 
dustrial project as he ought. Besides 
this, he is subject to frequent attacks 
of the gout. He has therefore be- 
sought me to find him a man capable 
of superintending the mill under his 
direction, and even of taking the 
whole charge if necessary.” 

So much for Louis’ affairs. What 
do you think of the arrangement ? 
I approved of it without any restric- 
tion. And you, monsieur ? 


“T think, mademoiselle,” replied 
Victor, “ that Providence continues to 
treat Louis with parental kindness,” 

“Oh! yes; truly parental! He will 
now remain under your influence. 
Even in the house he is to enter, 
everything will encourage him, I 


hope, to persist in his good resolu- 
tions. Mme. Smithson is said to 
be a woman of lovely character. 
She has a daughter who must be a 
prodigy, unless I have been misin- 
formed. My father, who is very 
practical, and but little given to ex- 
aggeration, is enthusiastic in her 
praise.” 

Victor knowingly smiled at this 
Jast communication. 
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“You have divined my thoughts,” 
said Aline, blushing a little. « Well, 
yes: this thought at once occurred to 
my mind. I said to myself, if Louis 
can find at Mr. Smithson’s not only 
an occupation that will enable him 
to forget the past, but an affection 
that will continue to-sustain him in 
a better course, I shall consider him 
the most fortunate of men. But it is 
too soon to speak of that. This dear 
brother must first return home, and 
be accepted by Mr. Smithson, to 
whom my father wrote to-day.” 

The next day both these things 
took place. Louis returned. Mr. 
Smithson at once accepted him as 
his assistant. After calling on us 
with his father, he left for St. M , 

While M. Beauvais was speaking 
to me, Louis said to Victor, in a low 
tone: 

“Everything is done. The bonds 
of iniquity are completely broken. 
I have been to confession and to 
Holy Communion, and a new life 
has begun!” 

The air of satisfaction with which 
he uttered these words, the calmness 
and unaffected gravity he manifested, 
all announced he had indeed be- 
come a new man, 

“In a year he will be an eminent 
Christian!” said Victor, as Louis 
disappeared, 

He was not mistaken, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CONCILIAR DECREES ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


FROM THE ETUDES RELIGIEUSES, 


Tue church has been commis- 
sioned to teach all mankind, It is 
by preaching she fulfils this great 
work, But to aid her in this divine 
mission, her Founder has furnished 
her with books written under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, which 
contain the very word of God graven 
in ineffaceable characters. So pre- 
cious a treasure has always been pre- 
served by the church with the re- 
spect it merits. Her doctors have 
carefully weighed every word of 
these holy books; they have taken 
pleasure in developing the different 
significations; and their commenta- 
ries form the finest monuments of 
Christian literature. There, as in a 
well-furnished arsenal, they have 
sought spiritual arms in their warfare 
against the enemies of the faith, and 
they have defended the Bible with 
unequalled zeal against all attacks 
and alterations by heretics. The 
Scriptures have been the object of 
the fury of persecutors, and more 
than one hero has shed his blood to 
defend them from the insults of the 
unbeliever, and thereby had _ his 
name inscribed on the glorious roll 
of the martyrology. 

Protestantism, at its very birth, 
was desirous of profiting by this re- 
spect of the Christian world. It af- 
fected an ardent zeal for the sacred 
books, and, carrying its veneration 
beyond reasonable limits, maintained 
that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith. But its very exaggerations, by 
a law of Providence, have led it to 


the opposite extreme. Three centu- 
ries have hardly elapsed, and the fol- 
lowers of those who acknowledged 
no other rule of faith than the Bible, 
gradually led to the verge of rational- 
ism, accord a merely human authori- 
ty to the sacred volume. 

Even from the very dawn of the 
Refcrmation, the pernicious influence 
of free examination gave a deadly 
blow to the canon of Scripture. Lu- 
ther was the foremost. Everything 
in Holy Writ that conflicted with his 
doctrines of wholly imputative justifi- 
cation, of free-will, and the sacra- 
ments was boldly consigned among 
the apocryphal books. The canon 
of Scripture, thus at the option of 
individuals, no longer had any sta- 
bility. Individual caprice led to the 
admission or rejection of books that 
had been regarded as inspired from 
all antiquity. The authenticity of 
the Scriptures was not only ques- 
tioned, but also their legitimate 
meaning. Luther denied the doc- 
trinal authority of the church, and 
was obliged to make the Bible the 
ground of faith; that is, the Bible in- 
terpreted: according to the particular 
notions of each believer. In reality, 
Luther wished to subject his follow- 
ers to his own interpretation. Like 
rebels of every age, he arrogated an 
authority he refused to legitimate 
power. But logic has its inevitable 
laws. The Lutheran theory claimed 
absolute independence. It made all 
Christians, even the most ignorant, 
even those the farthest from the 
knowledge of the truth, judges of the 
real signification of the Scriptures. 
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It promised each believer the inte- 
rior illumination of the Holy Spirit 
in ascertaining the true meaning of 
the sacred text beneath all its obscu- 
rities. But, as the divine Spirit is 
not pledged to fulfil the promises of 
the Reformer, each Protestant inter- 
prets the Bible according to his own 
views, and the various sects sprung 
from the Reform have, in the name 
of the Scriptures, maintained the 
most contradictory opinions. 

Besides the change in the canon, 
and the false interpretation of the holy 
books, there was another abuse— 
that of unfaithful translations.  Pro- 
testantism rejected the authority of 
the church, therefore it would not re- 
ceive her version of the Scriptures. 
It had no regard for the Vulgate. 
The innovators, with Luther at their 
head, undertook new translations. 
In their boldness, they did not shrink 
from attempting to surpass the work 
of S. Jerome. They were not well 
versed in the knowledge of the origi- 
nal idioms ; they had access to but few 
manuscripts; the copies they had 
were not the choicest; and yet they 
imagined they could excel the great 
doctor who spent so large a part of 
his life in Palestine, absorbed in the 
profound study of the ancient lan- 
guages; who took pains to collate 
the best manuscripts, and was aided 
by the ancient rabbis the most versed 
in the knowledge of Hebrew antiqui- 
ties and in the languages of the 
East. Every day a new translation 
appeared, which, under the pretext 
of adapting God’s own Word to the 
common mind, diffused heretical 
novelties by means of insidious falsi- 
fications. 

The Reform was equally unscru- 
pulous as to the correctness of the 
text. ‘The Bible was left to the arbi- 
t:ariness of its editors and the care- 
lessness of printers. Through unscru- 
pulousness or negligence, many incor- 
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rect expressions crept into the versions 
sold to the public. The new heresy 
was not wholly responsible for the 
numerous faults in the various editions 
of the Bible. The sacred book had 
for ages been subjected to all the 
hazards of individual transcription. 
The distractions of the copyist had, 
in many instances, caused the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, the 
omission of a part of a verse, or the 
transferring of the marginal gloss to 
the text. Hence so many copies alike 
in the main, but full of discrepancies? 


II 

Such was the state of the Bible 
question at the opening of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. Its importance could 
not escape the bishops who compos- 
ed that assembly, and the theologians 
who assisted them with their acquire- 
ments, consequently it was the first 
proposed for consideration. On the 
8th of February, 1546, the fathers 
being assembled in general congre- 
gation, Cardinal del Monte, the chief 
legate of the Holy See, proposed the 
council should first consider the 
subject of the Holy Scriptures, and 
make a recension of the canon, in 
order to determine the arms to be 
used in the struggle against heresy, 
and also to thereby show Catholics 
whereon their faith was grounded, 
many of whom lived in deplorable 
ignorance on this point, seeing the 
same book accepted by some as 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and re- 
jected by others as spurious.* The 
president of the council afterwards 
determined the principal points to be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
Fathers. 

But this is not the place to review 
the account of this interesting discus- 
sion. We will only state the results. 

In the fourth session, held April 8, 


* Pallavicini, History of the Council of Trent, 
b. vi. ch, xi. No. 4. 
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1546, the council promulgated its 
celebrated decree respecting the 
Holy Scriptures, which comprehended 
two very distinct parts: the first, 
dogmatic; the second, disciplinary. 

The dogmatic part established the 
authority of the sacred books in 
matters of faith and morals, their di- 
vine origin, the canon, the authen- 
ticity of the Vulgate, and the rules 
for interpreting the inspired text. 

The disciplinary prescriptions had 
reference to the use of the Vulgate 
in the lessons, sermons, controversies, 
and commentaries; the obligation 
of interpreting the Scriptures accord- 
ing to the unanimous teachings of the 
Fathers ; the respect to be paid to the 
divine Word, and, consequently, the 
crime of those who apply it to pro- 
light, or superstitious uses. 
The council likewise enacted severe 
laws against publishers who issue the 
or commentaries on 
them, without a written authorization 
of the ordinary, and against the ven- 
dors or holders of prohibited editions ; 
finally, it ordained that the Holy 
Scriptures, especially the Vulgate, be 
henceforth printed with all possible 
correctness. 

To these prescriptions of the fourth 
session we will add the first chapter 
of the decree of reform, continued 
in the fifth session, ordering the in- 
stitution of a course of Holy Scrip- 
ture in certain churches, in order that 
the Christian community might not 


fane, 


holy books, 


be ignorant of the salutary truths con- 
tained in the sacred volume. Such 
was the reply to Protestant calumnies 
which accused the church of with- 
holding the sacred treasure of God's 
Word from the faithful. 

Such, briefly, were the labors of 
the Council of Trent with regard to 
the Holy Scriptures, The import- 
ance of the decree of the fourth ses- 
sion must not be estimated according 
to the brief place it occupies in the 
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canons, for, brief as it is, it has had 
an incalculable influence on sacred 
science. ‘This decree, in fact, gave 
rise to those admirable works of criti- 
cism that have defended the authen- 
tic canon against the attacks of here- 
sy, and reduced the pretended dis- 
coveries of Protestantism respecting 
the true canon of holy books to their 
proper value; thence the number of 
excellent commentaries that for three 
centuries have been enriching Catho- 
lic theology ; and thence so many 
apologetic works which have defend- 
ed the truth of the Biblical narrative 
against the false pretensions of ra- 
tionalistic history. ‘lo this same de- 
cree we owe the many learned re- 
searches concerning the original text, 
the primitive versions regarded as 
genuine in the ancient churches, and, 
above all, the incomparable edition 
of the Vulgate—the result of thirty 
years’ labar by those most versed in 
the study of sacred literature. 

It would seem as if there were no 
necessity of reconsidering a question 
so fully weighed by the Council of 
Trent. And yet the Fathers of the 
Vatican also deemed it proper to take 
up the subject of the Holy Scriptures, 
in order to reaffirm what had been 
defined by the Council of Trent, to 
give greater prominence to points 
that the council had left obscure, 
and to clear up some difficulties of 
interpretation that had arisen within 
three centuries even among Catholic 
schools, The dogmatic part of the 
decree of Trent alone was renewed 
and completed by the Fathers of the 
Vatican. ‘The exclusively doctrinal 
character of the decree Det Filius 
admitted no reconsideration of the 
disciplinary laws relating to the pub- 
lishing of the holy books, or their 
commentaries, and the abuses that 
might be made of the sacred text. 
Besides, the penalties decreed by the 
Council of Trent were such as in our 
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day could not be put in execution, as 
they consisted not only of spiritual 
censures, but pecuniary fines. The 
ecclesiastical authority, deprived of 
its ancient tribunals, and living in the 
midst of a society whose leading 
maxim is liberty of the press and 
liberty of conscience, could not re- 
vive the old penalties. The Fathers 
of the Vatican also omitted every- 
thing respecting the authenticity of 
the Vulgate. Many of them, how- 
ever, requested the council to ratify 
the decree of the fourth session of 
‘Trent on this point, but the greater 
part of the bishops did not deem it 
advisable to accede to the request. 
What, indeed, could they add to that 
which had been so wisely defined by 
the Fathers of Trent ? Besides, is not 
the Vulgate received without protest 
by the whole Catholic world as the 
only version recognized by the 
church as authentic? As to the ra- 
tionalists, it is not the translation of 
the sacred books they attack, but the 
books themselves, their canonicity 
and supernatural origin. 

Laying aside, therefore, all these 
questions so important in themselves, 
but which are not now points of con- 
troversy, the Council of the Vatican 
only dwelt on the authority of the 
Scriptures, their divine origin, the 
canon, and the rule of interpretation. 
On all these points it had to oppose 
modern rationalism, and banish false 
and dangerous theories from Catholic 
schools of theology 


Ill. 

First, in opposition to rationalism, 
the council teaches that divine reve- 
lation is comprised in the Scriptures 
and tradition. This was declared in 
the same terms by the Council of 
Trent, but it was by no means use- 
less in these times to renew so fun- 
damental a definition. Modern sci- 
ence rejects revelation: to be con- 
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sistent, it ought also to reject its 
monuments. It regards the Holy 
Scriptures as merely of human au. 
thority. It does not, it is true, imi. 
tate the cynicism of the philosophers 
of the XVIIIth century: it does not 
make our holy books the butt of their 
foolish railleries. On the contrary, 
it affects a profound respect for them, 
though it refuses to accept them as 
the organ of divine communications, 
It regards them as it would the dis. 
courses of Socrates—as books full of 
admirable wisdom which every phil- 
osopher ought to know and study, 
but which do not owe their origin to 
inspiration, properly so-called, or to 
revelation. 

Discussion as to such an error was 
impossible. The council had merely 
to pass its judgment, and repeat what 
the church had taught its members 
for eighteen centuries, as a fresh 
proof that the Christian faith does 
not falter in encountering the many 
new forms of incredulity. Having 
affirmed the truth of revelation, it 
was necessary to point out what it 
was contained in, that the Christian 
might know where to study the 
science of salvation. It says: 
“ This supernatural revelation, accord- 
ing to the belief of the universal 
church, as declared by the holy 
Council of Trent, is contained ip the 
written books and in the unwritten 
traditions that have come down to 
us.” 

But what books contain this reve- 
lation? Pursuing the subject, the 
council defined anew the canon of 
Scripture, which the state of the 
times made, if not necessary, at least 
very opportune. Protestant critics 
have not ceased since the Reforma- 
tion to attack the canon sanctioned 
by the authority of the church, Ra- 
tionalism has come to the support 
of Protestant criticism, and some- 
times flatters itself it has, by its his- 
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torical discoveries, blotted out the 
entire list of the holy books, ‘The un- 
adulterated traditions preserved by 
the church have no scientific value 
in the eyes of rationalism, which only 
admits the canonicity of those books 
that can trace the proofs of their ori- 
gin back to the very time of the 
apostles. Tertullian took a wrong 
stand in asserting that the dogmas 
of faith should have prescriptive 
proof. In vain the Catholic points 
out the wholly exceptional circum- 
stances that surround the Scriptural 
canon—the impossibility from the 
very first of admitting books of 
doubtful origin as coming from the 
apostles, or that these books could 
have been changed in any respect 
under the jealous guardianship of a 
church and hierarchy spread over 
the face of the earth, and charged 
with the conservation of the sacred 
deposit. The incredulous critic re- 
fuses to receive proofs which the 
most common mind perceives the 
full value of as well as the good 
sense. What does he substitute for 
them? Theories founded on mere 
conjecture, and constantly changing, 
but which are welcomed as the final 
conclusions of science. Have we 
not seen the school of Tiibingen 
found on some obscure words of Pa- 
pias a whole system tending to estab- 
lish the more recent composition of the 
‘Gospels? These new doctors regard 
the books of divine truth as some of 
those legends that are embellished as 
they pass from mouth to mouth till 
they are collected in a definite form 
by some unknown writer. And has 
not this strange theory met with ardent 
panegyrists in France, as if it were 
the definite solution of the great con- 
troversy on the origin of the Gos- 
pels ?* 


*See Renan’s Vie de $ésus, Introduction ; 
also, Albert Réville, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
for May and June, 1866. 
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Whoever attentively examines these 
strange theories will soon perceive 
their weak point. But where are the 
men in the present generation who 
read with sufficient care to see the 
hollowness of such solutions? ‘Their 
authors have seats in our academies ; 
they occupy the most important 
professorships ; there is not an honor- 
ary distinction that does not add its 
recommendation to their apparent 
knowledge. Skilled in praising one 
another, the journals and reviews re- 
garded as authorities, even by cer- 
tain Catholics, extol their labors. 
One would think they had a monopo- 
ly of science. Has not all this been 
a source of real danger to the faith 
of Christians ? 

The church had to counteract the 
influence of a criticism as bold as it 
was easy, by her immutable decrees. 
It must once more affirm the ancient 
canon of Scripture. This catalogue 
of the sacred books had been solemnly 
approved at the end of the IVth 
century, in a celebrated decree of the 
Councils of Hippo and Carthage, in 
which the Fathers declared they re- 
ceived this canon from their ancestors 
in the faith. A little later, Pope S. 
Innocent I. sent this same canon of 
Scripture to S, Exuperius, the illus- 
trious Bishop of Toulouse. S. Gela- 
sius, in 494, included it in his synodi- 
cal decree. Finally, the Council of 
Florence, in its decree relating to the 
Jacobites, and, at a later period, the 
Council of Trent, sanctioned it by 
their supreme authority. Several of 
the Fathers of Trent proposed to sub- 
ject it to a re-examination; not in 
order to retrench anything, but to 
satisfy the heretical, and convince 
them by such a discussion that the 
Church of Rome had not lightly de- 
cided on the list of the inspired books. 
But a large majority of the Fathers 
thought, and with reason, that such a 
discussion was appropriate to schools 
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of Catholic theology, but to a coun- 
cil it belonged to pronounce authori- 
tatively. ‘The canon of Scripture, 
being a dogma of faith, formally de- 
fined by popes and councils, and 
consequently unchangeable, could 
only be proclaimed anew and with- 
out discussion.* The Council of the 
Vatican came to a like decision, and, 
in declaring its acceptance of the 
canon of the Council of Trent, with 
each of its books, in-all the parts, it 
strengthened the faith of Christians 
against the shameful pretensions of 
false science. 

This course has shocked the Pro- 
testant historian of the council, M. 
de Pressensé is indignant at so sum- 
mary a procedure. “The council,” 
he says, “has fallen into a profound 
and dangerous error on two important 
points. In the first place, it pro- 
claims the indisputable canonicity of 
all the books of the Vulgate, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha ft of the Old Tes- 
tament, thus showing it regards the 
immense labors of the critics of the 
XIXth century as of no account, and 
acknowledging that it isnot permitted, 
for example, to question the origin of 
the Gospel of Matthew, or the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by re- 
ferring to such and such an expression 
of a Father of the IId and IIlId 
centuries. {The Catholic Church is 


* Pallavicini, History of the Council of Trent, 
b. vi. ch. xi. Leplat, Monum. Conc. Trid., vol. 
iii. p. 386 ef seg. 

+ M. de Pressensé means the deutero-canonical 
books of the Old Testament. Dexutero-canonical 
and apocryphal are by no means synonymous, 
The authenticity of the deutero-canonical books 
has been demonstrated sufficiently often within 
three centuries to prevent a writer, with any re- 
spect for himself, trom alluding to them as apo- 
cryphal. 

~ We wish M. de Pressensé would be kind 
enough to inform us what Fathers of the Ild and 
IiId centuries have questioned the origin of the 
Gospel according to S. Matthew. We are well 
aware that French rationalists have borrowed 
the German idea of a primitive Gospel, which, 
perhaps, served as a basis for the other abridg- 
ments. The promoters of this system are Eichorn, 
Eckermann, Gieseler, Credner, and Ewald, in 
Germany ; in France, Messrs. Réville and Re- 
nan have lent to it the support of their names. 
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thus prevented anew from taking any 
part in the great work of Christian 
science of our day, which consists jn 
establishing a safeguard to the true 
canon of Holy Scripture by free and 
conscientious research. What con- 
fidence can we have in Catholic theo- 
logy, on those points disputed by 
rationalism, like the authenticity of 
the fourth Gospel? Examination, 
even, is forbidden, Everything must 
be accepted ina lump. How much 
valuable co-operation is thus lost or 
made fruitless through the 
ig 

The church, then, at the bidding 
of this Protestant theologian, should 
renounce her right to decide on the 
true Scriptures, and give up the 
canon to the researches of rationalis- 
tic science, and this in order to pro- 
vide a safeguard for this same canon. 
An amusing idea, to give up the 
catalogue of holy books to the 
caprice of incretiulous critics in order 
to preserve it intact! And besides, 
what new documents can rationalistic 
science bring to light not perfectly 
known and considered by the Catho- 
lic theologians of the last three cen- 
turies ? Catholic doctors have seen 
and weighed these difficulties as fully, 
to say the least, as Protestant critics, 
but they have not thought a few ob- 
scurities ought, scientifically, to out- 
weigh immemorial prescription, or, 


They haye endeavored to support it by one or 
two words of Papias, which by no means prove so 
strange an assertion. Where are the Fathers of 
the Ild and IIId centuries who had any doubt as 
to the authenticity of the first Gospel? As to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we wish M. de Pres- 
sensé would read a few pages on this que 1 
by the Rev. Pére Franzelin, in his able treatise, 
DeTraditione et Scriptura. He would see how 
little doubt the Fathers of the first ages had re- 
specting this epistle. Some, on account of the 
absence of S. Paui’s name, and the difference of 
style, have doubted it was by the doctor of na- 
tions, but all the Fathers, unless we except two 
or three of the least known, invariably asserted 
its canonicity. For it is one thing to doubt 
whether S. Paul was the author of this epistle 
and another that it is of the number of inspired 
books. 
* Histoire du Concile du Vatican, p. 283. 
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dogmatically, the perpetual usage of 
the church and the decrees of coun- 
cils. 

Rationalism, on the contrary, ap- 
peals to obscure passages, or hasty con- 
clusions sometimes to be met with in 
the Fathers, in order to exclude books 
from the Scriptural canon that have 
been venerated from time immemorial 
as inspired. On which side is the 
real scientific method ? If historical 
records merit any confidence in spite 
of difficulties of detail, no person of 
sincerity would hesitate to give the 
preference to the theological rather 
than the rationalistic method. 

As to the reproach made against 
the church for confining criticism 
within such narrow limits as to stifle 
jt, nothing is more contrary to ex- 
perience. ‘The Council of Trent like- 
wise decided on the canon of Scrip- 
ture, and yet what extensive labors, 
how many learned works, have been 
published within three centuries in 
reply to the attacks of Protestantism, 
and in order to establish the authen- 
ticity of the books rejected by the 
Reformer! No, indeed; the church, 
in defining the canon of Scripture, 
does not discourage the researches 
of the learned respecting the Bible. 
The love of sacred literature, in the 
first place, and also the necessity of 
defending Catholic belief against the 
constantly renewed attacks of hete- 
rodox criticism, will keep Catholic 
apologists constantly at work. The 
church, in maintaining its canon, di- 
rects their labors, but without putting 
any restraint on their abilities, 


IV. 

Besides reaffirming the ancient de- 
crees relating to the canon of Scrip- 
ture, the Council of the Vatican has 
completed and explained more clearly 
what faith requires us to believe re- 
specting the origin of the holy books. 
This point had not been fully decided. 
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The wants of the times had not be- 
fore required it. But the attacks of 
rationalism, and the misinterpreta- 
tions of semi-rationalism, required a 
more definite decision in order to put 
an end to dangerous teachings even 
in Catholic schools. 

Christians have from the beginning 
believed God to be the author of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Fathers of the 
fourth Council of Carthage, in the 
profession of faith required of the 
new bishops, expressly made men- 
tion of this truth. The same pro- 
fession of faith is made in our day by 
those who are promoted to the epis- 
copate. Pope S. Leo IX., in the 
profession of faith to which he re- 
quired Peter of Antioch to subscribe, 
declared God to be the author of the 
Old and New Testaments, including 
the law, the prophets, and the apos- 
tolic books. The Council of Florence 
inserted this same article in the de- 
cree about the Jacobites: The most 
holy Roman Church “ confesses that 
it is one and the same God who is 
the author of the Old and the New 
Testament; that is to say, the law, 
the prophets, and the Gospel; the 
saints of both Testaments having 
spoken under the inspiration of the 
same Holy Spirit.” Finally, the 
Council of Trent, renewing the de- 
cree of Florence, accepted all the 
canonical books of the two Testa- 
ments, God being the author of 
them both: Cum utriusque unus Deus 
sit auctor. Besides, all these decrees 
were only an expansion of the words 
of the Nicene Creed: Qui locutus est 
per prophetas. 

The Catholic dogma is explicit: 
* God is the author of the books of 
the Old and the New Testament.” 
The definitions of the ancient coun- 
cils had for their direct object the 
condemnation of the errors of the 
Manichees, who made a distinction 
between the two Testaments, attri- 
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buting the first to the evil principle, 
the second to the true God. But, 
secondarily, these definitions, referring 
to the actual origin of the Holy 
Scriptures, declare they have God 
for their author. The Council of 
Florence gave this explanation : “ Be- 
cause the saints of both Testaments 
wrote under the inspiration of the 
same Holy Spirit.” 

But what is meant by inspiration ? 
An important question, on which not 
only Protestants differ from Catho- 
lics, but on which even orthodox 
writers are not agreed. 

To say what Protestantism under- 
stands by the inspiration of the 
Scriptures would be difficult, or, to 
speak more correctly, impossible. 
In a system where all belief is found- 
ed on free examination, there must 
be an infinite variety of doctrinal 
opinions. The first Reformers under- 
stood the inspiration of the holy 
books in the strictest sense—every 
word of Scripture was sacred. Now, 
‘Protestantism, even the most ortho- 
dox, allows greater latitude. Con- 
strained to make more or less conces- 
sion to the encroaching spirit of 
rationalism, it takes refuge in vague 
expressions that leave one in doubt 
as to the part God had in the com- 
position of the sacred books. Here 
is a pastor who considers himself or- 
thodox, and boasts of remaining 
faithful to the principles of Luther 
and Calvin; he enters upon the sub- 
ject of the Scriptures, and speaks at 
length on the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. Nevertheless, in these holy 
books inspired by God, he admits 
the possibility of complete error when 
there is any question of history or 
science which does not touch di- 
rectly on religious dogmas or pre- 
cepts. Even in what relates to reli- 
gious truth, inspiration, to him, is re- 
duced to I know not what particular 
assistance granted those who had 
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witnessed the life of Christ, in relating 
what they had seen and heard.* 

According to this theory, every 
way so vague, we ask ourselves, W hat 
was the nature of the inspiration im- 
parted to the Evangelists SS. Mark 
and Luke, who were not witnesses 
of our Saviour’s deeds, but merely re- 
lated what they had heard from 
others; what was the nature of that 
imparted to S. Paul, who had never 
seen Christ, and took something very 
different for the subject of his epistles 
from the acts and discourses of the 
Redeemer ? 

The incertitudes of Protestantism 
had pervaded more than one Catho- 
lic school, especially in Germany. 
Jahn, in his introduction to the 
books of the Old Testament, con- 
founds inspiration with assistance, 
A book composed by the mere light 
of reason and pure human industry 
might be placed on the catalogue of 
Holy Writ, if the church declared 
God had preserved the writer from 
all error in the composition of the 
work. Who does not see the false- 
ness of a system which would include 
all the dogmatic decrees of the popes 
and councils in the canon of Scrip- 
ture? Others confound inspiration 
with revealed truth. Every book 
written according to the precise spirit 
of divine revelation could be placed 
in the canon. According to this, 
not only the definitions of popes and 
councils, but many ascetic works, 
sermons, and catechisms, might be 
reckoned among the Holy Scriptures. 

Finally, others, desirous of explain- 
ing the difference to be seen in the 
various books of the Bible, think sev- 
eral kinds of inspiration are to be 
distinguished. Sometimes the truths 
the sacred writer had to record were 
above human comprehension, or at 
least unknown to him, and could 


* Pressens¢, Histoire du Concile du Vatican, 
ch. xi. 
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only be learned by actual revelation. 
The inspiration God accords for this 
class of truths supersedes all effort 
on the part of the writer. Itisa 
suggestive inspiration, or, as it is 
called, antecedent. 

If the sacred writer was himself 
aware of the facts he related, and the 
philosophical maxims he proposed to 
insert in his book, or if he had drawn 
from any other source the truths he 
undertook to record, he had no 
need of suggestive inspiration. His 
book, however, is to be regarded as 
the work of God if he received spe- 
cial assistance to guide him in the 
choice of the truths he recorded, and 
prevent him from making any mis- 
take in expressing himself. This is 
what is called concomitant inspiration. 

Finally, suppose a work composed 
by mere human wisdom, without any 
other participation on the part of 
God than general assistance, and it 
comes to pass that God, by the testi- 
mony of his prophets, or the voice 
of the church, declares this book ex- 
empt from error, it is thereby en- 
dowed with infallible authority, and 
may be reckoned among the Scrip- 
tures, This kind of approval has 
been styled, though very improperly, 
subsequent inspiration. 

These three distinct kinds of inspi- 
ration have been taught by eminent 
theologians, such as Sixtus of Sienna 
(Biblioth. Sac. \. viii. Heeres, 12 
ad. obj. sept.), Bonfrére (Frolog. c. 
vili.), Lessius and. Hamel (/isz¢. 
Congreg. de Auxiliis, a Livino de 
Meyere, |. i. c. ix.) But these doctors 
hever actually applied this distinction 
to the books that compose the canon 
of Scripture. It was for them a mere 
question of possibility: could books 
thus authentically approved have a 
place in the Scriptural canon? They 
replied in the affirmative. But are 
there actually any of our holy books 
that are wholly due to human indus- 
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try, and which God has declared sa- 
cred by subsequent approval? We 
give Lessius’ opinion: “ Though I 
do not believe this kind of inspira- 
tion produced any of our canonical 
books, I do not think it impossible ” 
(oc. cit.) 

But the wise reserve of these great 
theologians has not been imitated by 
all. A learned German professor, 
who is likewise a highly esteemed 
author, has not hesitated to apply 
the distinction of these three kinds 
of inspiration to the existing books: 
“The kind of inspiration,” he says, 
“that produced such and such a 
book, or such and such a passage, 
it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine in particular. We can only 
say that the parts where we read, 
Thus saith the Lord, or a similar for- 
mula, probably belong to the first 
kind of inspiration; the historical 
narrations that came under the wri- 
ter’s observation belong to the third 
(subsequent inspiration) ; the poeti- 
cal books seem to come under the 
second (concomitant inspiration).”* 

These systems, it is manifest, 
weaken one’s idea of the inspiration 
of the sacred volume as always un- 
derstood by the church. We want 
an inspiration by virtue of which the 
book is really the work of God, and 
not of man—the truths it contains of 
divine, and not of human, origin: 
man is the instrument, he who dic- 
tates is the Holy Ghost:. man lends 
his hand and pen, the Spirit of truth 
puts them in action. But in the sys- 
tems referred to, it is not really God 
who speaks: it is man, Supernatu- 
ral testimony gives indeed a divine 
authority to a book, but it could not 
make God the author of what was 
really composed by man. And 
though these writings should contain 
the exact truths of revelation, they 


* Hist. Revelat. Bibi., Auct, D. Haneberg, 
P. 774- 
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wc uld be as much the result of human 
wisdom as sermons, catechisms, as- 
cetic books, and even the creeds and 
decrees of councils which clearly 
state the doctrines of the church. 

It was the duty of the council to 
put an end to interpretations which, 
depriving the sacred books of the 
prestige cf divine origin, diminished 
their authority among the faithful. 
It has therefore defined what every 
Catholic must believe concerning 
the degree of inspiration accorded 
to the sacred writers. “This defini- 
tion is first stated in a negative form: 
“The church holds them (the Holy 
Scriptures) as sacred and canonical, 
not for the reasan that they have 
been compiled by mere human in- 
dustry, and afterwards approved by 
her authority ; nor only because they 


contain revelation without error.” 


To this definition in a negative form 
succeeds a positive one, in which the 
council declares the essential condi- 
tion of a book’s being placed in the 


canon of Scripture—* because, hav- 
ing been written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, they have God 
for their author”: propterea quod Spir- 
itu Sancto inspirante conscripti, Deum 
habent auctorem. 

The council, therefore, by this dog- 
matic definition, has excluded any 
other meaning to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures that does not ascribe 
them to the special agency of God. 
The schools are still free to discuss 
what this divine operation consists in, 
and the conditions on which a book 
may be said to have God for its au- 
thor. But they must first reject 
every explanation that reduces the 
agency of God to mere assistance, 
and, still more, to subsequent appro- 
bation. It is in this sense we must 
understand the fourth canon of the 
second series: “If any one shall re- 
fuse to receive for sacred and canoni- 
cal the books of the Holy Scriptures 
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in their integrity, with all their parts, 
according as they were enumerated 
by the Holy Council of Trent, or 
shall deny that they are inspired by 
God, let him be anathema.” It is 
the same anathema pronounced by 
the Council of Trent, to which the 
Council of the Vatican has added the 
express mention of the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. 

There are other important observya- 
tions to be made concerning this 
definition. Though by no means 
favorable to the system of Sixtus of 
Sienna, Bonfrére, and Lessius, it does 
not, however, condemn them in for- 
mal terms. ‘These theologians, as we 
have said, only considered the subject 
in abstracto : Would subsequent inspi- 
ration or approbation give a book a 
right to be placed in the canon ?— 
a verbal question rather than one of 
doctrine. It is certain that such a 
book would have a sacred authority, 
but it is also certain that it could not 
be called the work of God in the 
same sense as the holy books now in 
our possession. The council, in its 
definition, only considered the actual 
point; it declared all the books of 
our canon have God for their author, 
because the Holy Ghost was the 
chief agent in their composition. 
But the opinion of the modern exe- 
gete who applies the doctrine of subse- 
quent approbation to the books con- 
tained in our actual canon appears 
to us really condemned by the new 
definition. 

Now, the decree of the Vatican 
does not forbid the division of the 
holy books into several classes ac- 
cording as the truths they contain 
are recorded by the writer as a special 
revelation, or from knowledge acqu'r- 
ed by his natural faculties. But this 
distinction does not infringe on the 
overruling agency of God in the 
composition of the book. 

Finally, the question of verbal 
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inspiration, so often discussed by 
theologians, remains as free since the 
council as before. It is not necéssary 
for a ruler who issues a decree to 
dictate every expression, but merely 
the substance of the new law: the 
secretary clothes it in his own style. 
The latter is not a mere copyist: he, 
too, is the author of the decree, but in 
a secondary sense. It is the same 
with regard to the Holy Scriptures. 
The Holy Spirit suggests the truths 
to be recorded in the prophecy, and 
directs the writer, but David and 
[saias clothe them in their own royal 
style, Amos in his rustic language. 


v. 

We come now to the question of 
the interpretation of the holy books. 
On this point, also, the Council of the 
Vatican has renewed and completed 
the decree of the Council of Trent, 
which, in its fourth session, endea- 
vored to check the boldness, or, to 
make use of its own expression, the 
restlessness of the free-thinkers of 
Protestants are constantly 
appealing to the Scriptures, but to 
the Scriptures according to private 
interpretation. Agreed merely in 
their opposition to the church and 
its doctrines, they are divided infin- 
itely as to the signification of the 
simplest texts. The strangest inter- 
pretations are daily astonishing the 
faith of the believer, and giving rise 
to scandals among Christians. ‘To 
obviate this abuse, the Council of 
Trent made the following decree: 
“In order to restrain restless spirits, 
the council decrees that no one, re- 
lying on his own wisdom in matters 
of faith and morals pertaining to the 
edification of the Christian doctrine, 
shall wrest the Holy Scripture ac- 
cording to his own private notions, 
and have the boldness to interpret it 
contrary to the true sense in which 
ithas been and is held by our holy 


the age. 
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mother, the church, to whom it be- 
longs to judge of the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, or contrary 
to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” 

This decree, as to its form, is chiefly 
disciplinary: it prohibits interpreting 
the Scriptures contrary to the defini- 
tion of the church and the unani- 
mous opinion of the Fathers in all 
that relates to faith and morals. 

This disciplinary prescription is 
based on a dogmatic principle which 
the Council of Trent did not define, 
but which it referred to as an incon- 
testable truth: to wit, that to the 
church it belongs to judge of the 
true meaning of the Scriptures: 
cujus est judicare de vero sensu et in- 
terpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum. 
This truth is the necessary conse- 
quence of the supreme magistracy of 
the faith. All Catholics venerate 
the church as the depository of re- 
vealed truth, and consequently of 
the Scriptures. But the deposit is 
not merely a material one. The 
Christian receives the Scriptures from 
her, first, because it is by her testi- 
mony he is assured of the true 
canon, that they have God for their 
author, and that he is enabled to dis- 
tinguish the real text from the inac- 
curacies that have, in the course of 
time, been introduced by the care- 
lessness of copyists, as well as the 
unscrupulousness of heretics. More- 
over, he receives them from the 
church, because through her he is 
made aware of their true meaning. 
What would it avail him to possess 
the inspired volume, if, like the book 
in the Apocalypse, it were sealed 
with seven seals? And who has the 
power to break these seals but the 
church—bride of the Lamb? 

In vain Protestantism repeats that 
the Scriptures are plain in them- 
selves, or, at least, that the interior 
illumination of the Holy Spirit ren- 
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ders them intelligible to all. If this 
is really the case, why, whenever the 
voice of the church is unheeded, the 
infinite number of ways of interpret- 
ing the same passages? How was 
it that Calvin plainly saw a mere 
figure of the Presence in the passage 
relating to the Eucharist, when Lu- 
ther clearly understood it to mean 
the Real Presence? Would the 
Holy Spirit speak to Luther in one 
way, and to Calvin in another en- 
tirely opposite? Whatever the Re- 
formers may say, the Scriptures are 
full of obscurity. The truths of sal- 
vation they contain are not ex- 
pressed in the didactic manner of a 
theological treatise. The truths are 
there, but veiled in mystery, ex- 
pressed in a language now dead, and 
full of allusions to a history and to 
customs widely differing from ours, as 
well as to the institutions and local 
circumstances of a nation no longer 
existing. Private research would, no 
doubt, enable a small number of men 
of intelligence and learning to com- 
prehend many parts of our holy 
books; but this means is not accessi- 
ble to the masses, who would remain 
for ever deprived of the truths con- 
tained in the Scriptures if there were 
not on earth an authorized interpre- 
ter of the divine text. What certi- 
tude would the learned themselves 
have on this point without the help 
of the church? How many diver- 
gent opinions would not liberty of 
interpretation produce! It was, 
therefore, necessary that the church, 
when entrusted with the Scriptures, 
should at the same time receive 
power to interpret them authentically, 
This is why the Council of Trent for- 
bids interpreting them contrary to 
the defined meaning of the church. 
Now, the church acquits itself of 
its duties as interpreter in two ways: 
by solemn definitions, and by the or- 
dinary teachings of its doctors. The 
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efinitions of the church are not, in 
fact, restricted to the declaration of 
dogmatic decisions: they often de- 
cide the real meaning of the Scrip. 
tures. Thus we see the Council of 
Trent is not satisfied with defining 
the divine institution and existence 
of the sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion: it also declares that the well- 
known words of the Apostle S. James 
refer to this sacrament, and desig- 
nate its ministry, its matter, its form, 
and its effects.* In like manner, 
with regard to the sacrament of 
Penance, not content with defining 
its existence, it declares, in the first 
chapter of the fourteenth session, 
that our Lord referred to this sacra- 
ment when, addressing his disciples, 
he said: Quorum remiseritis peccata. 
We could point out many other pas- 
sages of Scripture of a similar nature 
which the Council of Trent and 
other councils have authentically de- 
fined the meaning of. 

But the interpretation of the sa- 
cred text is more frequently shown 
by the usage of the church, especial- 
ly in its hturgy, and by the unani- 
mous or almost unanimous teachings 
of the Fathers and doctors. It was 
thus the meaning of the passages 
concerning the Eucharist were clearly 
determined by the liturgy, the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, the teachings of 
the schools, and the general senti- 
ment of the Christian world a long 
time before it was expressly defined 
by the Council of Trent. In the 
same way, the church did not wait 
for the definition of the Council of 
the Vatican to regard the promises 
of Christ to S. Peter as made to the 
See of Rome, and including the es- 
sential prerogatives of the Pontifical 
power. 

Such was the twofold manner of 
defining the meaning of the Scrip- 


* Sess. XIV. De Extr. Unct., c. i. can. . 
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tures the Council of Trent had in 
view when it forbade their interpre- 
tation on points of faith and mo- 
rals contrary to the sense in which 
they are held by holy church and 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

This decree appeats sufficiently ex- 
plicit. And yet semi-rationalism 
found two ways of eluding its bear- 
ing. The first was to regard this 
part of the decree of the fourth ses- 
sion as purely disciplinary, doubtless 
necessary in the condition of Chris- 
tendom at the time of the Council of 
Trent, but susceptible of being after- 
wards modified. Now, in our day, 
the Catholic faith is no longer attack- 
ed as it once was through the author- 
ity of the Scriptures. Knowledge 
has increased. ‘The commentator is 
forced to be mindful of the progress 
of human intelligence, and to recon- 
cile the meaning of the Scriptures 
with the discoveries of the age. If 
one persists in asserting that the de- 
cree of the council relates to faith 
as well as discipline, semi-rationalism 
has recourse to another evasion: it 
understands this decree merely in a 
negative sense ; namely, that it is not 
lawful to interpret the Scriptures 
contrary to the Catholic belief, which 
does not imply any obligation to re- 
gard the meaning the church attach- 
es to a passage of Scripture as an 
article of faith. According to this 
tule, the Catholic theologian could 
not interpret any text in opposition 
to the existence of the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, but, notwithstand- 
ing the declarations of the Council 
of Trent, he would remain within the 
bounds of orthodoxy, even if he de- 
nied that the words of S. James had 
any reference to this sacrament. 

Such is the half-way manner in 
which unsubmissive souls flatter 
themselves they can remain true to 
the faith without accepting the teach- 
ings of the church. For a long time 
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though not formally stated. We will 
give an example. In the XVIIth 
century, the Oratorian, Richard Si- 
mon, carried the boldness of his criti- 
cisms to such an extreme that he 
openly acknowledged he made no 
account of traditional interpretation, 
the authority of the Fathers, and the 
teachings of the church; pretending 
to correct, according to the Hebrew 
or Greek text, the meaning constantly 
followed by the doctors of the 
church. Our readers are well aware 
with what vigor Bossuet attacked a 
system so thoroughly Protestant.* 

But this way of understanding the 
decree of the Council of Trent was 
in direct opposition to the terms in 
which it is conceived. The form 
doubtless is disciplinary, but the 
foundation of this law is expressly 
stated, and is wholly dogmatic: 
Cujus (ecclesia) est judicare de vero 
sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum 
sanctarum. ‘This was not a mere 
disciplinary prescript made for the 
first time by the council, but the re- 
minder of an obligation imposed on 
all Christians by the very nature of 
revelation and the authority of the 
church. 

If it is not true that this decree is 
purely disciplinary, it is still less so 
that it should be understood in a 
mere negative sense, as if the council 
only intended forbidding the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures contrary to 
the express dogmas or even the 
definitions of the church and the 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers, 
The principle on which this decree is 
founded goes still further: “It is to 
the church it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures.” Consequently, we 
ought not only to refrain from contra- 
dicting her authentic interpretation, 


* Défense de la Tradition des SS. Pires.—in- 
struction sur la Version de Trévoux. 
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but should regard her as our guide, 
and her decision in matters of inter- 
pretation as binding on every Chris- 
tian, so that he would fall into heresy 
who should refuse to, accept the 
meaning of a passage of Scripture as 
defined by holy church. Such is 
the evident meaning of the decree 
of the Council of Trent. 

This truth is so manifest that the 
profession of faith by Pius IV. sub- 
stitutes the positive and general form 
for the negative and restrictive terms 
of the decree: “I also admit the 
Holy Scriptures according to that 
sense which our Holy Mother the 
church hath held and doth hold, to 
whom it belongeth to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the 
Scriptures ; neither will I ever take 
and interpret them otherwise than 
according to the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers.” Here the teachings 
of the church and the opinions of 
the Fathers are plainly made the 
positive and authentic rule of inter- 
pretation. 

There could be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the Fathers of Trent. 
But a controversy having arisen on 
a point of so much importance, the 
Fathers of the Vatican were forced 
to explain this decree in such a way 
as to prevent any ambiguity. They 
did so in these terms: “ And since 
those things which the Council of 
Trent has declared by wholesome 
decree concerning the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, in order to re- 
strain restless spirits, are explained 
by some in a wrong sense; we, re- 
newing the same decree, declare this 
to be the mind of the synod: that, in 
matters of faith and morals which 
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pertain to the edification of Christian 
doctrine, that is to be held as the 
true sense of the sacred Scripture 
which Holy Mother Church, to whom 
it belongs to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures, has held and holds: and 
therefore that no one may interpret 
the sacred Scripture contrary to this 
sense or contrary to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.” 

It follows from the definition of 
the Vatican that the decree of the 
Council of Trent was not purely dis- 
ciplinary, but likewise dogmatic: 
that consequently it was not intended 
for a particular epoch and exception- 
al circumstances, but was the expres- 
sion of a divine law applicable to 
every age, and as as the 
church and the world; that. this 
decree not only forbids understand- 
ing the Scriptures contrary to the 
belief and interpretation of the 
church, but makes it a positive obli- 
gation to accept the meaning the 
church attaches to the sacred text; 
in short, that the disciplinary law is 
founded on a dogmatic truth which 
makes the authentic interpretation 
of the church a rule of faith to which 
every mind should submit in the 
study of Holy Writ. 

It is thus the Council of the Vati- 
can has renewed, explained, and 
completed the definitions of 
Council of Trent touching the great 
question of the Scriptures. The 
second chapter of the Constitution 
Dei Filius, in addition to the decree 
of the fourth session of the Council 
of Trent, henceforth forms the basis 
of theological teachings in everything 
relating to Biblical science, 
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MYTHS AND MYTH-MONGERS.* 


This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, I answered indirectly— Shakespeare, Henry IV. 


AUTHORS are proverbially not the 
best judges of their own works. It 
is as rare, therefore, as it is gratifying 
to meet with one whose verdict on 
his own production exactly coincides 
with that of the critic. Such a fortu- 
nate concurrence of opinion between 
the writer and the person to whose 
lot it has fallen to pass sentence on a 
work for a certain portion of the pub- 
lic, relieves the latter gentleman of a 
yast amount of responsibility, and 
renders his difficult task infinitely 
lighter and more pleasant than such 
a task generally proves to be. 

When, then, Mr. Fiske, the author 
of Myths and Myth-Makers, is kind 
enough gratuitously to inform us in 
his preface that the “series of pa- 
pers ” of which His book is composed 
is “somewhat rambling and unsys- 
tematic,” it can be considered no in- 
justice to him, and no presumption 
on our part, to say that we cordially 
agree with him. And when he fur- 
ther informs us that, “in order to 
avoid confusing the reader with in- 
tricate discussions, he has sometimes 
cut the matter short by expressing 
himself with dogmatic definiteness 
where a sceptical vagueness might 
perhaps have been more becoming,” 
we find nothing whatever to object 
to in this statement, with the solitary 
exception of the word “ perhaps,” 
which, if suppressed, would bring it 
nearer the exact truth. 

However, Mr. Fiske has here fur- 
nished us with a very fair idea, 
* Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and 
Superstitions Interpreted by Comparative My- 
thology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assist- 
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of what the reader is to 
from his JZpths. 
passed sentence 


expect 

He himself has 
on himself. He 
tells us practically that we must 
not expect too much from his 
“rambling ” papers; he forestalls, if 
he does not deprecate, criticism by 
assuring us at the outstart that his 
fault has not been on the side of 
modesty of opinion and _ judicial 
weighing of what he set forth. What, 
then, is left for the critic to do but to 
confirm the self-condemnation of the 
author ? 

But we cannot allow Mr. Fiske to 
escape us in this fashion. Mr. Fiske 
isan M.A., and Mr. Fiske is an LL.B., 
and a professor, and a professor of 
philosophy—at Harvard, too. So 
that, although the dates so carefully 
affixed to the end of each of his 
“yambling and unsystematic ” papers 
indicate that Mr. Fiske knocked this 
book off in three months, still three 
months of philosophic chaff from a 
Harvard professor ought surely to 
contain some grains of wheat. 

The book in itself is not an unin- 
teresting one. It is chock-full of 
mythical stories, or folk-lore, or what- 
ever people may please to call what in 
our younger days we should have com- 
prised under the one delicious head 
of fairy-tales. To be sure, the sto- 
ries were all'told before and by some- 
body else; but then, Mr. Fiske gives 
everybody due credit, and confines 
his own portion of the work to a run- 
ning commentary with an undercur- 
rent of foot-notes, and all sorts of quo- 
tations, from the Rig-Veda down to 
Jack and Jill. We cannot in justice 
say that Mr. Fiske’s portion is as in- 
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teresting as the myths themselves, 
though partaking considerably of 
their character. 

But to come to the point—what 
does Mr. Fiske mean by his book? 
What idea would he convey to us? 
What would he have us infer from 
it? “A book’s a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t.” 

If it is suggestive of anything at 
all, it is this: all or the chief portion 
of the great myths of antiquity refer 
to the struggle between darkness and 
light. It was the phenomenon of 
night and day which puzzled people 
in the dawn of the world, ages before 
men possessed the great blessing of 
this XIXth century, which blessing 
is, according to Mr. Fiske, via M. 
Littré, “scientific faith,” seemingly 
the only sure thing in this enlighten- 
ed age. 

Some people might require a de- 
finition of this wonderful faith of 
modern invention; but then, some 
people always will ask disagreeable 
questions. For their benefit, it may 
be said to mean taking nothing for 
fact or truth except what you can 
arrive at, or prove, or demonstrate by 
a scientific process: in plain English, 
no faith at all. 

Mr. Fiske then takes up this the- 
ory: that all men, being puzzled by 
this daily phenomenon of light and 
darkness, day and night, and having 
no “scientific faith” to guide them, 
and nothing better (Mr. Fiske will 
pardon us this little bit of heresy 
against the XIXth century) to sup- 
ply its place, set to thinking and en- 
deavoring to solve this tremendous 
problem, They were all a dreadful 
sort of people all the world over: 
they “ knew nothing about laws of na- 
ture, nothing about physical forces, 
nothing about the relations of cause 
and effect, nothing about the ne- 
cessary regularity of things.” As a 
set-off against all these “ nothings,” 
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they possessed a something in the 
shape of “an unlimited capacity for 
believing and fancying, because fan- 
cy and belief had not yet been 
checked and headed off in various 
directions by established rules of ex. 
perience.” To all of which, and a 
great deal more of the same nature, 
we feel very much inclined to append 
that awkward Q. £. D. of the geo- 
metry which somebody would tag 
on to the end of those beautiful pro- 
positions at school, and which our 
professor terrified us by translating, 
“Which must be proved.” 

Mr. Fiske, then, having set this 
profound and eternal conundrum be- 
fore the crazed intellects of the hu- 
man race, which were gifted, accord- 
ing to him, with nothing but this 
“unlimited capacity for believing 
and fancying””—one would’ imagine 
that there might have been room for 
Revelation here; but Revelation, ot 
course, clashes with “ scientific faith,” 
and is therefore a myth in Mr. Fiske’s 
eyes—what were the poor beings to 
do but endow everything, particu- 
larly the sun, with the “ volition” 
which they felt within themselves ? 
How or why this must have been so 
Mr. Fiske fails to explain, or indeed 
that it was so at all. However, just 
for argument’s sake, let us take his 
word for it, though by so doing we 
are false to scientific faith. Mr. 
Fiske’s proposition, then, runs thus: 
Given the sun, and given the people 
with eyes to gaze at the sun, the peo- 
ple must necessarily have endowed 
the sun with “volition,” and wor- 
shipped the sun as a god. Once 
more, 0 £. D. 

Hence Mr. Fiske proceeds to ar- 
gue: “ The conception ofinfallible skill 
in archery, which underlies such a 
great variety of myths and popular 
fairy-tales, is originally derived from 
the inevitable victory of the sun over 
his enemies, the demons of night, 
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winter, and tempest. Arrows and 
spears which never miss their mark, 
swords from whose blow no armor 
can protect, are invariably the wea- 
pons of solar divinities or heroes.” 
Consequently, Mr. Fiske is cruel 
enough to knock on the head a con- 
siderable number of fictitious charac- 
ters who were much better known 
and loved by us years ago than 
many real characters to-day. He 
levels his shaft tipped with scientific 
faith, whiz !—and down drop William 
Tell, William of Cloudeslee, Beth- 
Gellert, Jack and the Beanstalk, Ro- 
land, Sir Bedivere, Ulysses, Achilles, 
Balder the Beautiful, Hercules, and 
a whole host of other famous heroes— 
or rather they mount, for one and all 
represented the sun, and were types 
and figures of his solar majesty. 

Well, though we grieve to say it, 
itmay be so; but the consolation is 
still left us that, even if it be so, “ it’s 
of no consequence,” as our old friend 
Mr. Toots was wont sagaciously to 
remark, There is so much of reality 
around us, and so much real sham, 
to speak a paradox, to wing with 
our arrows, to shoot at all our life- 
long and make no visible impression 
on, that we have neither time, nor 
inclination, nor patience to bother 
our brains with wire-drawn theories 
as to whether Tell was Tell or the 
sun; whether a man ever performed 
the impossible feat. of piercing an 
apple, which happened to be on his 
boy’s head, with a shaft or not, or 
whether a dog was killed by its mas- 
ter in mistake. Such things may 
serve to amuse children or people 
who can find nothing better to occu- 
py their time. So far there is no- 
thing to object to in it. But when a 
man takes every imaginable story, 
collects them all as he would old 
fossils, and tickets each off with a 
bad explanation, or throws them to- 
gether into a bag, as it were, and, 
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charlatan-like, shakes them all up in 
order to see if by any chance they 
might tumble out in a shape antago- 
nistic to Christianity, a work which, 
in view of the many realities around 
us, is rubbish at the best, becomes in 
Mr. Fiske’s hands rubbish at the 
worst. 

For he does not hold to his tether; 
he will go out of his way to drag reli- 
gion into a place where, if it must 
enter, it shows itself, as always, full 
of majesty, and beauty, and sublime 
truth, but not a thing of ridicule, as 
this writer, by hint, and inuendo, and 
insinuating little foot-note, and sly 
little chuckle, and weak little laugh, 
and wit of the very smallest, would 
make it. 

“ The religious myths of antiquity, 
and the fireside legends of ancient 
and modern times, have their common 
roots in the mental habits of primeval 
humanity. They are the earliest re- 
corded utterances of men concerning 
the visible phenomena of the world 
into which they were born.” 

Now, there is nothing particularly 
startling in this passage; it is just 
such an oné as the reader might or 
might not assent to, being really ut- 
terly careless on the subject. He 
would scarcely stop to inquire how 
far Mr. Fiske’s “ religious myths of 
antiquity” extended. There is a 
seemingly unconscious vagueness 
about the phrase that allows it to 
pass without question. And Mr. 
Fiske’s theories, if we may dignify 
them by such a title, run on smoothly 
enough in killing Beth-Gellert for the 
thousandth time, and bringing his 
powerful mind and the infallible test 
of his “scientific faith” to bear on 
old nursery jingles—such, for instance, 
as: 


* Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To geta pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 


“This may read like mere non- 
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sense,” says Mr. Fiske. Again we 
agree with him it may; but the ris- 
ing smile fades on the lip when met 
by the solemn assurance immediately 
following: “ But there is a point of 
view from which it may be safely said 
that there is very little absolute non- 
sense in the world.” 

We grieve to say that the thought 
which struck us immediately on read- 
ing this aphorism of Mr. Fiske’s was 
that, if one thing more than another 
could tend to make us dubious as to 
its truth, it would be the perusal of 
his own book. But vevenons: “ ‘The 
story is a venerable one,” he pro- 
ceeds iz re “Jack and Jill.” “ They 
—the children—fall away from one 
another as the moon wanes, and their 
water-pail symbolizes the supposed 
connection of the moon with rain- 
storms.” 

Leaving our readers to ponder over 
this profound mystery so solemnly 
set forth by the author, dazzled and 
bewildered, doubtless, by this latest 
exhibition of moonshine, we pass from 
it to other things. It is of a piece 
with all the author’s deductions, and 
as fair a sample as any other of the 
ingenuity of his argument and the 
profundity of his conclusions. We 
do not attempt to refute them; that 
task is above us; we leave such ques- 
tions to be argued out in their more 
fitting sphere, where the characters 
in the story are best known and be- 
lieved in—the nursery. 

To all this sort of thing we do not 
object ; it is very harmless, and though 
scarcely the style of study and me- 
thod of deduction one might expect 
from a professor of philosophy at 
what is esteemed the leading univer- 
sity in the United States, we can only 
arrive, however regretfully, at the con- 
clusion that we had perhaps made a 
false estimate of the intellectual stand- 
ing of that university, and of the cali- 
bre, mental and moral, of its profess- 
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ors. Still, Mr. Fiske may argue all 
his life-long in this fashion, and we 
can only wish him better employment. 
But unfortunately he does not stop 
here. 

All the unravelling of these worth- 
less myths has one aim and tenden- 
cy: the connecting with them true 
religion, Judaism first, and afterwards 
Christianity, the belief in Christ, the 
Christian sacraments, Christian ob- 
servances, Christian practices ; not as 
the one truth of which all these 
myths formed so many broken and 
distorted fragments, but — hear it, 
Christian fathers who send your sons 
to Harvard to learn wisdom and truth 
from such men as the one under our 
notice—a MYTH with the rest of them! 

Ulysses, Achilles, Ormutz, Thor, 
Tell, William of Cloudeslee, the 
Jesus Christ—“ 
O Israel !” 

A mad world, my masters! 
are all wrong; living in a myth, 
shipping a myth, teaching a myth, 
our social and political state to-day 
built upon a myth. ‘ We may learn 
anew the lesson, taught with fresh 
emphasis by modern scholarship, 
that in the deepest sense there is no- 
thing new under the sun.” So says 
Mr. Fiske. There is nothing sure 
but scientific faith as expounded by 
M. Littré and—Mr. Fiske. All the 
rest is myth. 

It would be no surprise to 
Mr. Fiske were indignantly to reject 
the construction which the Catholic, 
or the Christian reader of whatever de- 
nomination, who possesses any knowl- 
edge of Christianity, must put upon his 
words. Apparently he himself is not 
sufficiently acquainted with Christiani- 
ty to understand the meaning of those 
words; and yet he is a “ professor 
of philosophy” at a presumably 
Christian university. He is, to judge 
him by this book, of that school of 
would-be atheists so fashionable to- 


sun, 
These be thy gods 


We 


WOrI- 


us if 
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day, who talk mild infidelity over 
their tea, and take it down with their 
muffins—a toast-and-water infidelity, 
nice to take hob-and-nob with and to 
the admiration of some antiquated 
Blue-Stocking. Mr. Fiske, like his 
class, might be considered an athe- 
ist did he only possess the faintest 
conception of what Christianity 
meant. An atheist is not a man 
who does not, but who wi// not, know 
God—a rebellious spirit who, like the 
fallen archangel who has seduced 
him, rejects God, flings back his of- 
fering, and cries out: “I will not 
serve !” 

Such is atheism—negation, not un- 
consciousness; denial, not lack of 
knowledge. Mr. Fiske’s toast-and- 
water stuff partakes of the latter char- 
acter. It is so very weak, so very 
thin, so supremely unconscious of its 
feebleness, so full of self-sufficiency, 
so sublimely ignorant of the fact that 
the poor little hobby-horse which it 
rides astride of, and on which it 
pranks out, with “all the pomp and 
circumstance ” of mimic warfare, to 
have a tilt with the church, has been 
Jong ago ridden to death by far 
doughtier champions than Mr. Fiske, 
but with a like result—a tumble in 
the dust. Like the carpet-knight, 
who, “ but for those vile guns, might 
himself have been a soldier,” but for 
the vile faith, these carpet-atheists 
might themselves have become 
Christian. Did we not recollect that 
they possess immortal souls destined 
for one of two eternities, we might 
almost congratulate ourselves on 
their defection. 

But not to lay so very serious a 
charge at Mr. Fiske’s door without 
just grounds, we proceed to give a 
few instances of that gentleman’s 
mythical contortions, which will suffi- 
ciently vindicate the severe strictures 
we feel compelled to pass upon his 
book—a book, indeed, which should 
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have passed unnoticed, only that it 
is typical of the tone and tendency 
of the class of writers remarked upon 
above. 

Mr. Fiske would seem to have re- 
ceived some sort of a Christian edu- 
cation, if we may so call it, in his 
youth ; for he tells us “ of that burn- 
ing Calvinistic hell with which his 
childish imagination had been un- 
wisely terrified.” Calvinism prob- 
ably drove him into revolt against 
Christianity, as it has driven so many 
others, and, instead of returning, and 
examining, and searching for truth, 
he has adopted the easier course of 
saying that it was all a sham—the 
devil was only a bogy conjured up 
by nurses to frighten children and 
make them good. Christianity was 
an excellent religion for children and 
timid old maids; but for MEN, men of 
the XIXth century, it was a little too 
much. On reading the fables of the 
pagans, he found that they had their 
bogies to frighten their children, as 
the heathen possesses them still. All 
the same, all the same, all the way 
down to the cradle, if there be such, 
of the race. 


“ Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.’ 


, 
Such, if put into a coherent shape, 
would be, we think, Mr. Fiske’s 
mode of explaining his belief. To 
him all mystery is myth, and the one 
true guide is scientific faith. 

There is no mention of Revelation 
from beginning to end of the book: 
the author evidently does not believe 
in it. But though he is careful not 
to say so in express words, the mean- 
ing of all his deductions is very clear; 
and passages from the sacred Scrip- 
tures are contorted to suit his pur- 
pose. 

Thus, we are told * that “ the very 


>, 
* Page 122. 
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idea of an archfiend, Satan, which 
Christianity received from Judaism, 
seems to have been suggested by the 
Persian Ahriman, or at least to have 
derived its principal characteristics 
from that source, There is no evi- 
dence that the Jews, previous to the 
Babylonish captivity, possessed the 
conception of a devil as the author 
of all evil. In the earlier books of 
the Old Testament, Jehovah is repre- 
sented as dispensing with his own 
hand the good and the evil, like the 
Zeus of the Ziad.” 

Of course, to a, man of Mr. Fiske’s 
vast knowledge and profound erudi- 
tion, it would be an impertinence to 
suggest that, as the name—the mere 
name, apart from all belief in it— 
Jehovah is the more ancient of the 
two, it might have been more in order 
to invert its position, so that it would 
run: “The Zeus of the /iad, like 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
was the dispenser of good and evil.” 
But Mr. Fiske studiously sets Jeho- 
vah first in place, though second in 
time, giving one to understand there- 
by that Zeus was his precursor. This 
may have been done inadvertently, 
but, if so, there is a strange method 
in Mr. Fiske’s carelessness. He is 
clearly a believer in that 

** Divinity which doth shape our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 
Then, again, Mr. Fiske is correct 
enough in the passages which he cites 
as showing that the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament dispenses ‘ with his 
own hand the good and the evil.” 
There is nothing startling in this: it is 
the soundest Catholic as well as Jewish 
doctrine. We believe that God does 
dispense the good and the evil alike ; 
but the “ dispensing of the good and 
the evil” is a very different thing 
from the phrase which concludes the 
preceding sentence: “ The author of 
ail evil.” Mr. Fiske plumes himself 
on his philological knowledge ; he is 
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great in word-science, if we may sc 
call it; doeshe, then, recognize no dis- 
tinction between “a dispenser” and 
“an author,” or again, between evil 
and evil, or still further, between 
“evil” and “ad/ evil” ? 

“ Evil is natural and moral,” says 
the dictionary. In the first sense, it 
means what we generally comprehend 
by the word “ misfortune ” ; as, evil 
tidings, evil news, evil accident. In 
this sense, God is said to be the dis- 
penser of evil; that is, of trials which 
he sets his children, as a father sets 
his son a hard task, to prepare them, 
to test them, to educate them, to lift 
them up to the fulness of manhood, 
which is in God. “ Whom the Lord 
loveth, he chastiseth.” But “ moral 
evil” or what Mr. Fiske calls “ all 
evil,” is a very different thing. It is 
that which is evil naturally, zz se and 
per se, which is in the will of the 
devil, and which it is blasphemy to 
attribute to God. Evil in the first 
sense may be, is generally, good in 
itself: the latter, never. It may not 
be blasphemy in Mr. Fiske, for, as 
we said, he does not, from insufficient 
acquaintance with the subject, know 
the meaning of his own words. But 
observe how carefully all these words 
are placed in connection and juxta- 
position one with another, and how 
easily each slides into its wrong place. 
Again, there is a singular method in 
Mr. Fiske’s glaring—for a milder term 
in the’ face of what we have just 
pointed out would be impossible—in- 
accuracies. 

He goes on: “The story of the 
serpent in Eden—an Aryan story in 
every particular, which has crept into 
the Pentateuch—is not once alluded 
to in the Old Testament.” To this 
he adds a note: “ Nor is there any 
ground for believing that the serpent 
in the Zden-myth is intended for 
Satan?” Though Mr. Fiske is over- 
running our space far more than we 
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intended he should do at the begin- 
ning, the next sentence is too good to 
omit, as replete with a piece of criti- 
cism unique in its simplicity and lofti- 
ness of tone: “ The identification (of 
the serpent in the Eden-myth with 
Satan) is entirely the work of modern 
dogmatic theology, and is due, natural- 
ly enough, to the habit, so common 
alike among theologians and laymen, 
of reasoning about the Bible as if it 
were a single book (!), and not a col- 
lection of writings of different ages and 
of very different degrees of historic 
authenticity.” 

To all his readers the question will 
naturally suggest itself: Has Mr. 
Fiske ever been outside the walls of 
Harvard? But there—we leave the 
matter: it suggests its own com- 
ment; and, moreover, Mr. Fiske 
promises us, “in a future work en- 
titled (start not, ye publishers!) Azy- 
ana Vaédjo, to examine, at con- 
siderable length, this interesting myth 
of the Garden of Eden.” We hope 
to see it. 

Well, here we have in plain English 
the whole story of the fall of man, 
the origin of good and evil in this 
world, and the cause of all the con- 
sequences which followed therefrom ; 
the whole story of the Creation in fact, 
as in another place that of the Deluge, 
set aside quietly and easily, without 
aword of doubt, or difficulty, or hesi- 
tation, as a myth. It would be in- 
teresting to know what Mr. Fiske 
does believe on these points—but 
his book is to come. We trust he 
will take the pains to set us right on 
the subject of the origin of man and 
of the Creation generally. Of man 
we should judge him to have as high 
an opinion as Mr. Darwin, when he 
explains his present condition as 
being brought about by “that stu- 
pendous process of breeding which 
we call civilization; which has 
strengthened the feelings by which we 
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are chiefly distinguished from the 
brutes, leaving our primitive bestial 
impulses to die for want of exercise, or 
checking in every possible way their 
further expansion by legislative en- 
actments. (Draw this to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, and there is no such 
thing as morality, it being merely 
synonymous with law or education.) 
But this process which is transform- 
ing us from savages into civilized men 
is a very slow one; and now and 
then there occur cases of what physi- 
ologists call atavism, or reversion to an 
ancestral type of character. . . . Now 
and then persons are born possessed of 
the bestial appetite and cravings of pri- 
mitive man, his fiendish cruelty, and 
his liking for human flesh.” 

This is a Harvard professor who 
thus explains what people generally 
accredit to the maxims of the Gospel 
and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Morality is simply education or force, 
and evil is inherent in the naturally 
brutal .being, man, who, like Topsy, 
gradually “ growed” up to what he 
is, 

It were easy to go on thus multi- 
plying instances of the truth of our 
observation, that Mr. Fiske reduces 
Christianity to a myth; but we think 
there is enough proof already. We 
pass by many things, therefore, where 
the author’s display of shallow learn- 
ing is only equalled by his flimsy re- 
marks. In a note (p. 48), he would 
have us infer that the Jews believed 
in a plurality of gods just as did the 
pagans, because Elohim—God—is 
plural—a common use of the word 
even in the English Version, as when 
God says, “ Let us go down and 
confound their tongue,” etc.; but 
the Jews certainly never interpreted 
it as meaning anything else than the 
one God, whom they adored. It was 
merely a foreshadowing of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. In another 
place, he informs us that S, Ursula is 
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Artemis and Aphrodite, S. Gertrude 
the heathen Holda. He is evidently 
unaware that one of the most popular 
books of Catholic devotion is written 
by the “heathen Holda.” Stupid 
inaccuracies of this description are 
unaccountable. In any other person 
they would indicate a mind inflated 
with that dangerous “little learning ” 
which Pope warns us against; in a 
Harvard “professor of philosophy,” 
they doubtless take the form of Shake- 
speare’s sins against grammar and 
good taste, and go down as “ beau- 
ties.” “Angels—women with large 
wings” (sic)—are kinsfolk of the were- 
wolf family, and Christianity has “ de- 
graded the beneficent lightning-god, 
Thor,” into the “ grotesque medizval 
devil.” Odin and other glorious di- 
vinities undergo a similar hideous 
transformation under the “ degrad- 
ing” influence of Christianity. In 
fact, Christianity is but a system of 
plagiarizing, and plagiarizing which 
by no means improves on the old 
pagan superstitions. The devil is 
really a good-natured sort of being, 
or was till Christianity came and 
spoiled his temper and himself gene- 
rally. Of course such a being never 
existed except in the brain of super- 
stitious people unendowed with scien- 
tific faith, who were racking their 
brains to find out the meaning of that 
eternal puzzle, darkness and light, so 
that they at length came to embody 
darkness in the form of the devil, and 
light in the person of God, or Jupiter, 
or Apollo, or William Tell. That is 
the plain English of Mr. Fiske’s 
book. 

Mr. Fiske seems to think that he 
has struck a new vein, and opened up 
to the world a golden ore long hid- 
len. His theory is as old as any 
other; and he has only given us a 
poor rehash of what much cleverer 
men than he have oversurfeited us 
with ages ago. Before attempting to 
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handle the subjects he has touched 
upon, it would be advisable to go to 
school again, and he might thus be 
saved a lamentable display of childish 
ignorance on points known to all the 
world, save apparently to Mr. Fiske. 
In a very weak review of a most in- 
teresting and clever book, Fuventus 
Mundi, written by a scholar and a 
thinker, neither of which titles we fee] 
justified in applying to Mr. Fiske, 
this latter gentleman remarks, with 
astonishment, that Mr. Gladstone 
draws an analogy between the gods 
of heathendom and the God of Chris- 
tianity ; in other words, between dis- 
torted truth and its first original, 
This, again, is as old as the hills. 
Prometheus, for instance, has struck 
all readers as a wonderful type of the 
Saviour; and so with other gods and 
heroes of antiquity. Scholars 
pleased to draw likenesses between 
the characters of the fables of pagan 
antiquity and those of the sacred 
Scriptures; such connection is by no 
means necessary to prove the truth 
of Christianity and of the docrines 
of Revelation. Christianity is here, 
around us, living, real: we are in it. 
It is clear, well defined, unchanging, 
distinct, asolemn and awful fact : deal 
with ##, study it, destroy it, if you can. 
It has no connection, claims no con- 
nection, needs no connection, with 
paganism. It stands alone, self-suf- 
ficient, for God is its centre. It em- 
braces ‘the world; it rules nations; 
and the better the governments, the 
nearer they approach to the observ- 
ance of its codes. History hallows 
it; scientific discovery only tends to 
confirm our faith in it. It is super- 
seding all things, as its Founder meant 
it should; and people have the impu- 
dence, for it is nothing else, to come 
and tell us to-day, in out-of-the-way} 
notes in silly books, that this stupen- 
dous fact is a myth! We can only 
say to them, /ol/e, lege ! 


are 
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It is easy for a man to sit down in 
his chair, and spin out a theory, con- 
necting the most distant objects to- 
gether in his own mind. Thus Mr. 
Fiske drives Tell back to the sun, or 
Ulysses, or Odusseus, as he prefers to 
call him, for he takes kindly to what 
we may be pardoned calling the Gro- 
fesque etymology ; and even in this, 
like all poor imitators, goes beyond 
his master. Homer tells us Ulysses 
was a man, a great traveller, who had 
seen many lands. Oh! no, says Mr. 
Fiske ; Homer made a great mistake; 
he did not know what he was talking 
about; Ulysses was meant for the 
sun. And yet Mr. Fiske tells us 
that the “minds of primitive men 
worked like our own, and, when they 
spoke of the far-darting sun-god, 
they meant just what they said.” 
Why should not this reasoning hold 
good for Ulysses, as well as for 
Apollo? 

Why, we might take up the story 
of Mr. Stanley’s discovery of Living- 
stone, and concoct a far better myth 
out of it than Mr. Fiske has out of 
many of his materials, Livingstone, 
like Ulysses, is a man who had seen 
many lands; he is hurried away and 
lost to the world in a dark and fiery 
country—-aland of demons and impen- 
etrable. burning deserts. ‘The’ world 
laments his loss, and Stanley, the 
youthful, the Dawn, goes out to seek 
him, and, after the usual obstacles, 
finds him in the dark land, clothed in 
tags, with a blue cap on his head, 
adorned with a gold band, a long 
beard falling gray over his breast, 
surrounded by the dark children of 
the desert. When that fabulous New 
Zealander sits on the ruins of London 
Bridge, some future Professor Fiske 
will probably take up this story of 
to-day, and weave a myth out of it as 
the present one has done with Ulys- 
ses; but Mr. Fiske may remember 


that the prophet who foretold the’ 
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New Zealander in his incongruous 
position only did so to serve as an 
example of the indestructibility of 
God’s church, 

If he must refer everything back to 
light, why not go alittle beyond the 
sun to the Lux Mundi—the light 
which shineth in the darkness, but 
which the darkness comprehended 
not? Light and fire run from the 
beginning to the end of the New and 
Old Testaments, as typical of God. 
The first thing God made was light ; 
he spoke to Moses in a burning bush ; 
his angel accompanied his people in 
a cloud and a pillar of light. Man 
cannot look upon his face and live, 
for the glory of it. Is it possible that 
Mr. Fiske, who is so keen at connec- 
tions, could miss such palpable indi- 
cations of the connection between 
the traditions he has mentioned and 
Revelation, without being struck by it, 
unless he did so intentionally ? 

Had we space, we could show by 
comparison that the very words he 
has quoted from Indian and other 
traditions of the Michabo, the great 
white One, of the origin of the world 
and the history of the Deluge, are 
almost identical in phrase even with 
the Scriptures. From F. De Smet’s 
interesting Indian sketches, appear- 
ing in the Catholic Review, we find 
that the Indians adore the Great 
Medicine, who is, above all, the All- 
powerful, and sacrifice to him through 
the sun and the thunder, because 
the sun is his great servitor. 

And as for the devil, whom Mr. 
Fiske finds such an amusing charac- 
ter (happy man! may he never be 
undeceived !), it may make him laugh 
at us, but, for our part, we have a very 
decided belief in his existence and 
power to do harm; in fact, did we 
only discern a spice of something 
stronger and more powerful than Mr, 
Fiske presents us in his book, just the 
faintest flavor of the genuine article— 
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real brimstone and fire—we should 
have been led to refer its authorship 
to the very personage whom Mr. 
Fiske so despises. As it is, the work 
is unworthy of his Satanic majesty. 
He inspired the idea which animates 
it long ago, but the present execu- 
tion is by too weak a hand for his. 
In this we find an indication that the 
idea is used up and gone beyond 
working order—driven to death, in 
fact. 

Superstition undoubtedly did exist 
in the middle ages; perhaps—for we 
are not too ready to believe this age 
so very far superior in many points 
to those days as is generally conced- 
ed; at all events, the world, as the 
world, is materially even very little 
better off than it then was, notwith- 
standing all our boasted science, and 
the rest, and the days allotted to man 
are not lengthened—perhaps, then, 
superstition did flourish at that time 
to a greater extent than it does to- 
day; but what does that prove ? 
Simply that Christianity, “that stu- 
pendous process of breeding,” did 
not convert the world in a day. 

Did superstition prevail to a greater 
or less degree than it did prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, before 
the old Jewish order passed away, 
and gave place to the new—to the re- 
ligion which was no longer to be re- 
stricted to a single nation, but which 
vas to spread abroad, to become Ca- 
tholic, and embrace the world, the 
family of God’s human creatures, 
within its bosom? Was it, so much 
of it as did exist, more or less hideous 
in the supernatural figures with which 
*t peoples the universe? Were the 
Norse gods of blood and bestiality, 
Thor, and Odin, and Friga, “degra- 
ded”? Could they be degraded ? 
Was Venus degraded, or Jupiter, or 
Bacchus, or the multitude of others, by 
being replaced by the truth, by the 
light which was so long coming and 
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expected of the nations—by the Sun 
of Justice ? 

It was this bursting of the light of 
the world upon nations which dispel- 
led for ever the dark mists of super- 
stition that had so long hidden the 
creation from its Creator; this was 
the Sun the nations dimly saw and 
adored; this was the victorious 
Conqueror who overcame all ob- 
stacles by his own sufferings, and 
death, and sacrifice ; who, like Prome- 
theus, “came to cast fire upon the 
earth,” and who died in agony to 
save his fellows, and destroy the false 
Jove with his heaven of immorality— 
Jesus Christ! at whose name “ every 
knee shall bow.” 

And the darkness was this very 
devil, the author of all evil, who fell, 
freely and consciously, in eternal re- 
bellion against God ; who cannot be 
destroyed, for God created him im- 
mortal; who uses the power still left 
him, which was once heavenly, in 
order to lead into rebellion all crea- 
tion against the God he hates with 
an eternal hatred ; who is permitted 
by God to tempt man, for man is a 
free agent—God not having endow- 
ed a mere machine with the breath 
of life, the breathing of his spirit— 
and, if man falls, he falls freely and 
consciously as did Satan. 

Here lay the puzzle of darkness and 
light, good and evil, right and wrong. 
The world saw itself bounded every- 
where by the impassable ; by its wick- 
edness it had lost the clear knowledge 
of its God; it would overleap those 
barriers, and reach him again, ‘The 
craving of its heart was eternal; it 
saw the marks of its God around it: 
“ The heavens declared the glory of 
God, and the firmament displayed the 
wonders of his works.” Men felt the su- 
pernatural, and worshipped; but their 
eyes were blinded, and, groping in the 
darkness for their God, they mistook 
his enemy, and worshipped him. 
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Paganism was and is the worship 
of the devil. The evil one allows 
men to worship him under whatever 
form they please, provided only they 
rebel against God. Impurity, bestial- 
ity, drunkenness, intellectual pride, all 
things that lead astray, are for him 
good ; but the law of God is one and 
unchangeable, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever; and, therefore, 
though it is hard to kick against the 
goad, the free-will of man whispers 
rebellion to him ever, for he finds 
God everywhere, 

What, then, dealt the death-blow 
to superstition? Was it scientific 
faith, or the coming of Christ ? 

In order completely to fill a void, 
you must have something adequate. 
The world through all the ages had 
this yearning for a something want- 
ing, this searching after a something 
lost. It felt the supernatural, the be- 
yond—it felt, but did not see. So 
each one made him a religion of his 
own, To fill that eternal void, to 
make all one, to satisfy the craving 
of the world, that void must be filled. 
But what can fill it, save the super- 
natural? An infinite want can only 
be filled by infinity. Jesus Christ 
came in ferm and with surroundings 
the very reverse of what those who 
had waited most anxiously for him 
expected. Consequently, their pride 
revolted, and they refused to accept 
the Messiah. Nevertheless, no sooner 
was his doctrine made known, than 
the world outside, the gropers in the 
darkness, felt the Sun ; the scales drop- 
ped from their eyes, the void was at 
length filled, the craving satisfied; 
they saw their God, and knew him. 
Then superstition ended, for they 
found a reason for every mystery in 
the all-powerful, all-pervading God. 

Had the world to wait for scientific 
faith to clear up its doubts and give a 
reason for its longings and beliefs, su- 
perstition would still reign paramount 
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among men. What isscientific faith ? 
What can it do? That science has 
advanced since the days when men 
built the pyramids, constructed cities 
whose ruins are the wonders of to- 
day, converted the Eastern deserts 
into gardens, constructed the alpha- 
bet, built the Parthenon, devised the 
geometrical figure, organized the sci- 
ences of numbers, philosophy, the 
heavens, and set up leaning towers, 
we concede; but the men who per- 
formed those wonders can scarcely 
be set down as “ knowing nothing of 
the laws of nature, nothing about 
physical forces, nothing about the re- 
lations of cause and effect.” This 
age has made an advance on them, it 
is true; but an advance utterly dis- 
proportionate to the centuries which 
have rolled between; nay, in some 
things it has retrograded. 

Did people wait, then, for scientific 
faith to lift the veil from their eyes, 
or was it the teachings of Christianity 
and the appearance of Jesus Christ 
which lifted it? How much more 
has scientific faith taught us than it 
taught the men who centuries ago, by 
their intimate and accurate knowledge 
of natural causes, wrought those won- 
ders touched upon above? The su- 
pernatural still confronts us as it did 
them. Science ends with the scien- 
tist. Can it tell him who he is, or 
why he is? Can it touch the light- 
ning, weigh the sun, reveal the mys- 
tery of life and death? It can tell 
us we live and we die; that, when such 
or such a circumstance occurs, what 
we call life is over. But can it tell us 
what is life, whence it came, whither 
it goes ? what the world is, who made 
it, why it was made ? what the seed 
is, why it grows up into a tree, why 
the leaves sprout from the hard wood, 
who set all this principle of life go- 
ing, and why? Here lies the mys- 
tery that puzzled men; here science 
stops, and God reveals himself: it is 
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awed into silence, and listens for his 
voice. 

On reading this article once more, 
the thought has occurred to the wri- 
ter that objection may be taken to its 
tone as not exactly in accordance 
with that myth of myths which goes 
by the name of “ amenities of litera- 
ture.” Catholics very rarely come 
across this pleasing illusion in the col- 
umns of adverse writers. But even 
should this charge be well grounded, 
it is idle for Catholics to wrap what 
they have to say in wadding, lest it 
fall too roughly on the delicate sensi- 
bilities of people who undertake to 
insult a religion of which they know 
nothing. 
a class to whom is entrusted the sa- 
cred mission of educating the youth 
of this country, those particularly 
whose means admit of the highest 
education, and from whom, therefore, 
much should be expected. Men won- 
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der at the immorality of our youth— 
the young man of society of to-day, 
Why wonder, when his professors 
teach him that morality is a name, 
Christianity a fable, and all religion a 
sham? We cannot affect to toy 
when the stakes played for are so 
high. The morality of the coming 
race depends on the education it re- 
ceives. When, therefore, we find 
men, set in high places in our fore. 
most universities, abusing their posi- 
tion, and striving by every means in 
their power to sap and undermine 
Christian education, we think studi- 
ous phrases idle and polished cour. 
tesy thrown away. Insult and evil 
must be met with other weapons. If 
Mr. Fiske wishes to know whether 
Christianity is a myth or not, let him 
sit down and study before pronounc- 
ing. When he has sought and in- 


quired earnestly, he will find plent 
to furnish him with the right answer. 
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WuHaT man that is journeying 
abroad, doth not hasten backward 
to his native land? Who that is 
speeding a voyage toward them he 
loves, longs not with more ardor for 
a prosperous wind, that so he may 
embrace his friends the sooner ? 
. « « It is a large and loving 
company who expect us_ there: 
parents, brothers, children, a mani- 
fold and numerous assemblage long- 
ing after us, who, having security 
of their own immortality, still feel 
anxious for our salvation. . . 
Ah! perfect and perpetual bliss! 
There is the glorious company of the 
apostles; there is the assembly of 
prophets exulting; there is the in- 


numerable multitude of martyrs, 
crowned after their victory of strife 
and passion; there are virgins tri- 
umphant, who have overcome, by 
vigor of continency, the concupis- 
cence of the flesh and body. 

To these, dearest brethren, let 
with eager longings hasten: let it 
be the portion which we desire, 
speedily to be among them, speedily 
to be gone to Christ. God behold 
this thought of ours! This purpose 
of our mind and faith may the Lord 
Christ witness !—who will make the 
recompenses of his glory the larger 
according as man’s longings after 
him have been the stronger. — 5. 
Cyprian. 
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Day of Doom! O day of terror! 
Prophet’s word, and Sibyl’s finger 
Point to one dread day of anger, 


When the skies shall warp and wither, 
Ocean shrink and dry together, 
Solid earth consume to cinder. 


Day of nature’s dissolution, 
Day of final retribution— 
Some to joy, and some to sorrow. 


Hark! the trumpet-blast terrific. 
How the dead, in mingled panic, 
Gather to the dread assizes! 


Death shall stand aghast, and Nature, 
When from dust the summoned creature 
Rises trembling to make answer. 


Ah, the wonder! oh, the wailing ! 


When the heavens above unveiling, 
Show the Judge of all descending. 


Now begins the awful session. 
Sinner, make thy full confession ; 
Naught avails*the least evasion. 


Lo, the Book of Doom! each action, 
Secret sin, or bold transgression, 
Idle word, foul thought, is noted. 


Strictest justice is aceorded ; 
Grace to gracious deed afforded, 
Death to deadly sin awarded. 
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Oh! where saints must fear and tremble, 
Could I stand the test, thus sinful ? 
Could I find a plea for pardon ? 


Could an advocate avail me ? 
Pleas and advocates all fail me. 
Jesus! thou alone canst save me. 


Mighty Monarch! oh, remember 
That blest day of blest December— 
’Twas for me the Virgin bore thee. 


Seeking me, beside the fountain 
Thou didst rest thee; to the mountain, 
For my sake, thou didst betake thee ; 


On that dear cross, to redeem me, 
Thou didst hang. Lord! is it seemly, 
So much costing, I should perish ? 


Thou didst smile on Mary’s unction, 
Tearful love, and deep compunction, 
On the dying thief’s confession. 


Like them guilty, like them grieving, 
Like them loving, and believing, 
Lord! show me a like compassion. 


To thy mercy I confide me; 
From thy justice, Saviour, hide me, 
Ere that day of dread accounting. 


Oh, that day of strange uprising! 
Oh, that solemn criticising ! 
Oh, that sentence past reversal ! 


Peace to thee! departed brother, 
Tenant once of this cold clay! 
Jesus! give him rest alway. Amen. 
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In all things that are not of pre- 
cept, we must needs, if we wish to 
influence the world, take the world 
as it iss We may deplore that the 
stream has passed the romantic sce- 
nery through which its course once 
flowed, but we are powerless to 
turn the current back. Indeed, its 
oncoming strength is so ominous 
that no wise man can stand long on 
its banks without seeing the urgent 
need of providing fresh outlets for its 
impetuosity, lest it should come upon 
him unawares, and sweep him away 
in a roaring inundation. The men- 
tal ferment of our age is this stream 
which demands of us new channels 
whereon to spend its exuberant ac- 
tivity; and it perhaps depends upon 
Catholic action whether the new de- 
velopment shall be a blessing or a 
curse. The church knows that her 
place is in the van of humanity, and 
to each young century she turns her 
speedy encouragement, bidding it go 
forth and do its allotted work under 
her banner. She hallows all discover- 
ies, and knits them to herself by the 
services she causes them to render to 
the truth, and, a bolder innovator 
than the veriest sceptic, she opens 
her arms to every development 
whose capabilities may be turned to 
a divine account. We may depend 
upon this: that no new thing or idea 
which does not at once draw upon 
itself the church’s approving notice, 
is worth more than a passing thought. 
She lets the ephemeral go by, and 
fixes her eyes only on the stable and 
the solid. More than that, all that is 
claimed as new and good is contain- 
ed or foreshadowed somewhere with- 
in her pale, either in the hidden 


achievements of her sons, or in the 
written record of her attitude towards 
human progress. 

Now, the position of woman is a 
topic universally discussed, and one 
which it has become the fashion to 
look upon as the pet offspring of this 
particular century. There are two 
questions involved in the discussion : 
one theoretical, upon which we have 
already touched, and one practical. 
The former treats of the abstract right 
of equality between man and woman, 
the latter (more sensibly) of the em- 
ployment of women, and of their fit- 
ness for bread-winning purposes. 
Woman has so many spheres that it 
is difficult to mass her duties and 
rights in one sweeping code; and, 
though her peculiar gift of home 
ministry is the one which renders 
her most amiable in the eyes of the 
opposite sex, it should be remember- 
ed that it is this very domesticity 
which often obliges her to take to 
self-supporting labor. In this, how 
far superior is womanhood to man- 
hood! For whereas a man’s chief 
thought when entering a profession 
or learning a trade is for his own ad- 
vancement and pecuniary success in 
life, a woman’s intention when work- 
ing for her bread is almost invariably 
the support of one weaker than her- 
self, or the lightening of the burden 
already borne by the other. In this 
sense, we may say that woman is 
more heroic than man, constrained 
as she is by the very nobility of her 
nature to ennoble the lowest things 
with which necessity brings her in 
contact. Work in itself, simply as oc- 
cupation and discipline, is a noble 
thing and the fulfilment of the divine 
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law, but when undertaken with a 
motive such as the support of aged 
parents and of sick children, or the 
reparation of an act of dishonesty 
committed by a dishonorable mem- 
ber of the family, it rises even to sub- 
limity. Women are not exempt from 
the law of labor, though it has 
been an immemorial custom that 
their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands should shield them from its 
heaviest penalties. Work, in a miti- 
gated sense, has always been the lot 
of woman, but among Christians it is 
so hallowed as to be rather a privi- 
lege than a yoke. In heathen na- 
tions, woman’s work was merely that 
of a female animal, necessarily not 
quite so hard as man’s, but only light- 
er in consideration of her physical 
powers, and certainly not in rever- 
ence for her rightful dignity. It was 
not the wife and mother who was 
thought of then: it was the female 
beast of burden, at most the favorite 
of the hour, Judaism, the dawn of 
a broader and holier dispensation, 
naturally betrayed its divine origin 
by protecting the person and proper- 
ty and regulating the labor of wo- 
man, thereby elevating drudgery into 
home duties, and raising to the dig- 
nity of a contracting party one who 
had been hitherto but a servile tool. 
Christianity went a step further, and 
threw open the doors of the temple 
to woman, suffering her to assume 
every position her mental or moral 
ambition led her to desire, save the 
office of the priesthood. Judaism had 
sanctified and glorified marriage by 
looking upon every union as a possi- 
ble link in the future genealogy of the 
Messiah ; and the perfection of the 
Hebrew ideal culminated in Mary, 
the veritable human mother of the 
Eternal Word. But Christianity had 
an additional crown to bestow on 
womanhood, and, unlike Judaism, in- 
stead of leading up to this new per- 
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fection, it first reared its ideal, and 
then called upon all unborn genera- 
tions to follow it as closely as might be, 
Thus the two systems, marriage and 
virginity, converged for one miracu- 
lous moment in the stainless person 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and 
since after that unique motherhood 
there could be no aspiring to become 
an earthly ancestor of the Promised 
One, a new relationship with God— 
that of Spouse—came to be the high- 
est honor attainable by womanhood, 
Step by step, God had brought about 
woman’s enfranchisement, had united 
in his law the dignity with which the 
Jews had invested her, and a new, 
mysterious, unearthly dignity which 
he alone can understand, and had, in 
one word, made perfection easy of 
attainment by her. Her work, too, 
necessarily came under this enno- 
bling process, and she can look back 
with pride to the example of the typ- 
ical woman—the last perfect Jewish 
matron, the first perfect Christian 
virgin—and see the daughter of 
kings and the Mother of God stoop- 
ing to lowly household duties. 

The Old and New Testament are 
full of circumstances or sayings with 
reference to the subject of woman’s 
work. Although it is not expressly 
mentioned in the curse pronounced 
on Adam after the Fall, there can be 
little doubt that it is included in it. 
The race of man was there doomed 
to eafn its bread by the sweat of its 
brow, and though a special punish- 
ment was also awarded the offending 
“mother of all the living,” still she 
seems to have been included in the 
general curse of labor. Events have 
proved this, and so long and regular 
a succession of events must needs 
have had a deeper reason than mere 
temporal expediency. In the history 
of Jacob and his two wives, we see a 
plain reference to the importance of 
woman in a question of wages and 
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inheritance. Jacob, after serving his 
father-in-law Laban for twenty years, 
departs secretly, but before doing so 
takes counsel with his wives, and puts 
his case before them, calling them to 
witness that Laban has overreached 
him and striven to do him harm, 
Their answer is as practical as could 
be wished for: they complain of 
their father having wasted their law- 
ful inheritance and having counted 
them as strangers, while they com- 
mend Jacob for championing their 
rights by taking, as the Lord had 
commanded, all that was otherwise 
denied them. 

In the history of the infant Moses, 
Pharaoh’s daughter makes a regular 
engagement with the child’s un- 
known mother “ to nurse him for her, 
and she would give her her wages.” 
It was a fair contract, by which the 
Hebrew woman earned an equiva- 
lent for her services as nurse. 

Then, again, we have Anna, the 


wife of Tobias, a genuine bread-win- 
ner, though perhaps a lesser exam- 
ple of patience than she is of energy. 
“Now, Anna his wife went daily to 
weaving work, and she brought home 
what she could get for their living 


by the labor of her hands.”* The 
picture of her domestic trials is pa- 
thetic. and her husband seems to 
have had but a poor opinion of her 
discretion, for he asked her one day, 
when she had brought home a 
young kid, whether she were sure 
that it was not stolen? Her answer 
was certainly petulant, and consisted 
of what many modern wives would 
say under the same provocation, but 
it was ungrateful towards God. Hu- 
man nature was much the same then 
as it is now; and one charm of the 
old Bible narratives lies just in this, 
that they are so naively human. In 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus we read: 


* Tob. ii. 19. 
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“He created of him [man] a help- 
mate like to himself: he gave ¢hem 
counsel and a tongue, and eyes, and 
ears, and a heart to devise. . . .”* 
The woman is here expressly includ- 
ed in the intellectual benefits heaped 
upon man, and it is contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Scriptures to sup- 
pose that these gifts were in her 
merely ornamental. Matters of fore- 
sight, discretion, and business evi- 
dently come under the head of things 
to be “devised.” Again, a little fur- 
ther on we find that “a good wife is a 
good portion,’ and “the grace of a 
diligent woman shall delight her hus- 
band and shall fat his bones.” ¢ By 
this is meant “increase his sub- 
stance,” which a woman can do in 
two ways—by husbanding her means, 
or earning something herself. Even 
if the “diligent woman” gave her 
husband nothing but counsel, that in 
itself would be a material help: “A 
prudent wife is from the Lord.” ¢ 

To guard against the abuses of 
unremunerated labor, to which 
through poverty or improvidence the 
Hebrews might be subjected, Moses 
provided the law of the seventh year of 
remission and the fiftieth of jubilee. 
“Thou shalt not oppress him with 
tle service of bond-servants, but he 
shall be as a Aireding and a sojourner,” 
and “his wages being allowed for 
which he served before.” § With re- 
gard to women, the laws were the 
same. “When thy brother a He- 
brew man or Hebrew woman is sold 
to thee. and hath served thee six 
years, in the seventh year thou shalt 
let him go free. And when thou 
sendest him out free, thou shalt not 
let him go away empty ; but shalt give 
him for his way out of thy flocks, 
and out of thy barn-floor and thy 
wine-press,” || and it is specially re- 


* Eccl. xvii. 5. t Ibid. xxvi. 3, 16. 
¢ Prov. xix. 15. § Levit. xxv. 39, 40, 53- 
{ Numb, xxx, ro, 
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commended that bondmen and bond- 
women should not be of the chosen 
race, but of the “nations around ” the 
Hebrews. As to the responsibility 
of women concerning vows, we read 
that a woman under the power of 
her father or husband shall be 
bound to fulfil a vow contingently on 
the consent of her superior, but an 
independent woman is bound like a 
man: “The widow, and she that is 
divorced, shall fulfil whatsoever they 
vow.” * This argues at least a rec- 
ognition of woman’s full powers of 
reasoning, choice, and accountability, 
all of which are involved in the seri- 
ous matter ofa vow. In the Gospel 
of S. Luke, there is a passing allusion 
to female manual labor in the par- 
able that foretells Christ’s second 
coming: “ Zwo .women shall be 
grinding together, the one shall be 
taken and the’other left ”— which al- 
lusion is not meaningless, All through 
the New Testament, additional light 
is thrown on the figurative expres- 
sions by the common customs of the 
country during our Lord’s human 
life in Judea, and so we may infer 
that in those days women frequently 
helped their husbands in various ag- 
ricultural pursuits. 

Martha, the sister of Lazarus, has 
always been looked -upon as a type 
of active, busy life, according to our 
Lord’s words, “Thou art troubled 
about many things.” But this was 
not wholly meant as a rebuke, for 
there is a great difference between 
being “oubled and being adsorbed by 
worldly matters. Some among us 
must bear the domestic burden, in 
order that others may have the 
leisure needed for contemplation. 
Their place in the world is none the 
less holy because it is not the most 
perfect, for if there were no rungs to 
the ladder but the topmost one, how 


* Deut. xv, 12-14 
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would it be possible to reach heaven ? 
The workers of this world have a 
mission as well as the seers, and 
Martha holds almost as high a place 
in heaven as her sister who chose 
“the better part.” In the Acts of 
the Apostles, it is related that §, 
Paul, going out of the gates of Phi. 
lippi and seeing there some women 
assembled, spoke to them, where 
upon “a certain woman named 
Lydia, @ seller of purple of the city 
of Thyatira . . did hear and 
when she was baptized, and her 
household, she besought us, saying: 
» « « come into my Aouse and abide 
there. And. she constrained 

This woman must doubtless 
been sufficiently well-off, and 
most likely a widow or an unmarried 
woman, Her business, which she 
probably conducted herself, since she 
is distinguished by the epithet “a 
seller of purple,” must have brought 
her affluence, for her house 
household are specially mentioned, 
and it strikes us also as a proof of 
her self-supporting and_ successfu 
operations, that, being of the city of 
Thyatira, she had travelled to Phi- 
lippi and established a home for her- 
self within its walls. S. Paul and 
Silas are put in prison and freed 
again while in Philippi, and as soon 
as they leave their confinement, it is 
to Lydia’s house that they again re- 
pair.. “And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house of 
Lydia; and having seen the breth- 
ren, they comforted them and de- 
parted.”+ The natural inference is 
that the house of the 
“ seller of purple ” was the centre, for 
the time being, of the little Christian 
community; that here were the as- 
semblies held and religious ceremo- 
nies performed; and that Lydia, in 
fact, gave up her dwelling to be 


oenerous 
genere us 


* Acts. xvi. 14, 15. { Ibid. xvi. 40. 
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practically a school and church. 
Her riches were her own; legitimate- 
ly accumulated by an ordinary trade. 
We are told nothing of her origin, 
her education, her social position ; 
she appears only as a “ seller of pur- 
le” and a docile recipient of God’s 
Word. There was probably nothing 
at all wonderful about her—she was 
the ordinary business woman of her 
day: thrifty, since she had worked to 
so successful a purpose—simple-mind- 
ed, since she so quickly believed the 
Word of God—generous, since she 
“constrained ” the Apostles to dwell 
with her. S. Paul, who found in wo- 
men such powerful auxiliaries, speaks 
in his Epistle to the Romans of 
“Phoebe, our sister in the ministry of 
the church [a . that 
you assist her in whatsoever dusiness 
she shall have need of you: for she 
also hath assisted ‘many.”* Now, 
this clearly points to her having, or 


deaconess] . 


having had, either great possessions, 
hich must have entailed many cares 
f management, or great zeal in stir- 
mng up others who were wealthier, 
which zeal also proves a capability 
But let us turn back to 


ior aifairs, 


et more emphatic Scriptural proof 
iat woman is 


debarred 
certain share in even great 
nterprises, so long as her modesty 
isnot endangered by it. Judith, the 
jueenly widow, occupied a position 
of this kind. “And her husband 
left her great riches, and very many 


noways 


rom a 


servants, and large possessions of 
herds and oxen.”+ The sequel of 
Judith’s history showed that she was 
as wise as she was rich, and that 
prudence and discretion were her 
most conspicuous gifts. She must 
have had great powers of govern- 
ment, and an eye for ruling the 
many subordinates whom she prob- 
ably employed in the management 


Rom. xvi. 1, 2. + Judith vii. 7. 


of her possessions. She was no 
doubt a mother and a guardian to 
her servants, and, although young 
and beautiful, as the Scripture tells us 
she was, yet possessed a gravity and 
dignity beyond her years. Her 
mind was not set upon the frivolities 
of social life, and she gave herself 
much to prayer and fasting, abiding 
“shut up with her maids” in an 
upper chamber of her house. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that piety 
interferes with business habits in. 
either man or woman, The legiti- 
mate cares of life are perfectly com- 
patible with an unusual degree of 
spirituality, indeed, in many cases 
such cares become absolute duties. 
The spiritual life reacts upon the 
outer sphere of business relations, 
and while eliminating from it all ten- 
dency to mere selfish aggrandize- 
ment, enhances and hallows the 
worldly qualities requisite to its suc- 
cessful development. The world 
needs holy and grave influences to 
leaven its pursuits in every field, 
whether artistic, literary, or commer- 
cial, and while women can impart to 
every lawful calling into which they 
enter that, natural grace and refine- 
ment which is their birthright, they 
should also strive to infuse into it a 
supernatural influence. In the Book 
of Proverbs,* we read the memor- 
able description of the “ wise wo- 
man,” and nothing is further removed 
than this Scripture ideal from the va- 
rious types of modern womanhood 
which, in the clamor of the present 
questions as to woman’s place and 
proper employment, have terrified the 
sight and darkened the understanding 
of observers. Of her devotion to her 
husband, it is said that “his heart 
trusteth in her, avd he shall have 
no need of spoils.” She is not of that 
aggressive, self-protecting type with 


* Prov. xxxi. 10-31. 
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which we are (for our sins) familiar ; 
she is not of those to whom a hus- 
band is an appendage, insignificant 
at all times, removable at any; she 
is not of the independent sisterhood 
who take their passions for inspira- 
rations and their caprices for rules, 
Her influence must mightily serve 
her husband’s lawful interests, for we 
are told that “ he is honorable in the 
gates when he sitteth among the 
senators of the land.” ‘This points 
to the wise woman’s high social po- 
sition, no doubt more due to her ef- 
forts, her industry, and her prudence, 
than simply to her noble birth. She 
might—like many of her modern sis- 
ters—have been born in the more 
fortunate walks of life, she might 
have been edticated with care and 
assiduity, she might have been taught 
that perfect command of domestic 
details which secures an orderly and 
attractive household, she might even 
have acquired that unconscious good- 
breeding that marks the well-born 
and gently nurtured all over the civ- 
ilized world; and yet with all these 
advantages she might still have fail- 
ed to take a place in life—she might 
still have remained a social nonen- 
tity. How many such worthy and 
estimable blanks are there not in this 
world, in all ranks and shades of so- 
cial standing! But the model wo- 
man of the Scripture has risen above 
this level of neglected or barren op- 
portunities, and bears away the first 
honors of the race of life, simply be- 
cause she is wise. ‘The prudence of 
her counsels, shown in the ordering 
of her well-appointed household, her 
bargains and her forethought, her 
stores of bread, linen, and wool, re- 
dound to her husband’s honor; and 
when he “sitteth among the sena- 
tors” he is known as possessing a 
treasure that doubles all his wealth, 
and is herself worth all his riches 
thrice doubled. But she is not en- 


tirely dependent on him in her trans. 
actions, for we see that “she hath 
considered a field and bought it; 
with the fruit of her hands she hath 
planted a vineyard.” ‘This bears 
very closely on our subject, and 
proves how far the Scriptures hold a 
woman competent to think, specu. 
late, work, and achieve, unassisted by 
man. “She hath tasted and seen 
that her traffic is good: . . . she made 
fine linen and sold it, . . . and 
hath not eaten her bread idle.” Novy, 
all this points to more than mere do- 
mestic thrift. Here we see woman, 
not as a divorced wife, not as an ag- 
gressive spinster, not as a frivolous 
social ornament, not as a mere house- 
hold drudge, but woman as a respon- 
sible being, with grave duties and a 
wide field of action, taking a place in 
the world fully equal to and yet ut- 
terly distinct from that of aman. She 
considers, she buys, she sells, she 
rules, yet all the while she is solicit- 
ous for her “ maidens,” charitable 
and gentle to the poor, beloved by 
her husband, and blessed by her chil- 
dren. She appears here as judged 
by the real standard of her real worth, 
“ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain; the woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. Give her 
of the fruit of her hands; and let her 
works praise her in the gates.” 

So that she is not only to earn, but 
to enjoy. She is to have a stake in 
the world, and a voice in matters of 
importance—she “ opens her moutl 
in wisdom, and the law of clemency 
is on her tongue.” Her opinion is 
to be sought, considered, followed; 
her example is to be looked upon 
with reverence, and criticism is to 
merge into admiration. Her po- 
sition is to be that of an arbiter and 
referee, neither sinking to that of a 
petted child nor drifting into that 
of an unmated, unloved, and defiant 
waif, It is not from a band of social 
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cutlaws, whose common exile links 
them in common defence, that she is 
to seek support ; but in the circle of 
her own home, in the centre where 
God and nature have placed her, she 
is to take the helm and _ gracefully 
mount the throne. No violence and 
no straining after impossible immuni- 
ties are to disfigure her calm attitude 
of secure headship, and, even if her 
advice be disregarded, time and not 
she herself must vindicate its wisdom. 

It may be objected that all this is 
very well in theory, and would work 
admirably if all women were wise, and 
all men worthy of them. But who 
does not know that ideals will never 
become healthful influences unless 
translated into facts, and that theo- 
ries will never succeed in bettering 
the world unless exemplified here 
and there in trial cases? Would the 
theory of Christianity be worth any- 
thing to the outside world unless 
realized in the daily life of its Foun- 
der and in the model existences of 
thousands of saints? It is impossi- 
ble that anything should take hold 
of the human mind and mould it to 
new perfections before it has been 
put into tangible shape, and it is 
equally impossible in our fallen state 
that a/7 the world should be convert- 
ed at once into so many perfect en- 
Yet because all men will not 
become saints, because all cannot 
write like Shakespeare, paint like 
Raphael, or compose like Beethoven, 
are religion, poetry, and art to be es- 
chewed by lower aspirants, and rele- 
gated to the barren region of things 
to be admired but not imitated ? 
If, because absolute perfection was 
never attainable by man, every man 
had therefore resigned himself to a 
hopeless contemplation of the fine 
possibilities of Christianity, we should 
have had no Anthony, no Jerome, no 
Augustine. If, later on, because it 
was impossible to reform the whole 


tities, 
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world and strike at the root of every 
abuse, the pontiffs had calmly looked 
on while Christendom crumbled 
away, we should have had no Greg- 
ory the Great, no Hildebrand, no 
Innocent III., no Sixtus V. Again, 
if an inflexible adherence to rule 
were the only point worth aiming at, 
should we have had a Dominic, a 
Teresa, a Francis Xavier, a Philip 
Neri, a Vincent of Paul? In this 
world there are many experiments— 
tentative steps leading to higher 
things, and opening doors of possi- 
bility to hitherto untried systems. 
Even in the church, where all else is 
immovable, there is constant Auman 
progress, and if here or there one 
soldier falls at his post—not through 
lack of enthusiasm, but through the 
force of adverse circumstances, or 
the darkness of mind which still 
shrouds his contemporaries while he 
himself has prematurely pierced be- 
yond it—still the great search after 
perfection, the great work of Chris- 
tian development, rolls on. So it is 
in the world, in art, in philosophy, in 
science, in society. Whatif woman’s 
position never has been made abso- 
lutely and securely certain? The 
church has always theoretically point- 
ed it out, and has often secured its 
partial realization within her pale ; it 
remains for the world to open its 
eyes, and extend those barriers of the 
church to the furthest limits of civil- 
ization, taking with it those improve- 
ments which it has so long groped for 
in its wilful darkness, and which all the 
time have been steadily in operation 
in the sanctuary of the old church. 
So that it is idle to object that all 
we have said about woman’s work, 
reward, and position is “ very well in 
theory.” Ifa few pioneers will do 
for the system what companies or 
even enterprising individuals are ever 
ready to do for any material scheme 
that presents but the slightest chance 
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of success, the world would soon see 
the noblest reform of all achieved in 
the very core of society. Nay, we 
will say more: the pioneers ave there, 
the reform zs going on; only let the 
busy, sceptical world stop a moment 
and look into the silent, gigantic work 
ever renewing its strength in the 
church ; let it pause and see homes 
where woman, either as manager or 
worker, holds her supreme rod of 
gentle authority ; let it see the maiden 
toiling cheerfully for her aged pa- 
rents, or bringing home food and 
clothes to helpless little sisters or ail- 
ing brothers—the wife helping and 
encouraging the husband, and eking 
out by skilful management a pittance 
into an income, and evolving comfort 
out of what in careless hands could 
hardly compass necessaries; the wi- 
dow keeping her sacred state, unas- 
sailed by calumny, through the earn- 
ings which secure her privacy, or the 
widowed mother joyfully burdened 
with the twofold legacy that gives 
her both an object to live for and a 
memory to live in. Hidden homes 
these may be, poor homes they al- 
most all are—homes bounded by the 
four walls of one squalid room, homes 
cramped in the garrets of tenement- 
houses or saddened by the dreary 
respectability of furnished lodgings, 
but none the less precious in the 
sight of the angels, and an example 
in the sight of men. , 

We have spoken much of the 
Scriptural conception of woman as a 
bread-winner, because upon this as a 
solid foundation we can build up 
the further development of such a 
woman’s position. Everything that 
is compatible with the spirit of this 
conception may be said, in broad 
comprehensiveness, to be allowable 
in woman. Everything that can be 
referred to this ideal, as naturally 
flowing therefrom, is admissible in 
her relations with the great working 
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hive of mankind. Intellectual labor 
especially is befitting to her, within 
the limits prescribed’ by modesty, 
Manual labor, especially agricultural 
or mining, is proportionately less fit. 
ting, both because of her physical 
weakness and more still because of 
the too 
which it often necessitates, 


free association with men 
Domes- 
tic labor, where this is not unreason- 
ably heavy, is certainly within her 
sphere—and for this no better reason 
can be given than that the women 
of patriarchal times thought dome 
tic labor no shame. 

With this view, we say that as ma- 
ny openings for the emplayment of 
woman as can possibly be made, 
sistently with delicacy and womanl; 
modesty, should be speedily contriy- 
No one fear that such 
openings will deprive us of necess 
ry comforts in the way of domesti 
attendance; there will always 


ed. need 


residuum of womankind to wh 

service will be the most natural and 
desirable outlet, to whom in fact it 
will be the only career which will 


give scope to the capacities they 
have. This will be the least difficul- 
ty; the real problem will always re- 
main rather on the other side—thatis, 
as to how many women can be re- 
deemed from the bondage of circum 
stances by any known method o 
demption. It is appalling to think 
of the many women, delicate-minded, 


fy 


earnest, persevering, who see in their 


womanhood, which should be their 
crown and their boast, only the bar- 
rier to their aspirations, the prison- 
door of their capabilities. It is ter- 
rible to reckon the number of women 
who lose themselves, and wander 
away from their place in society, eithet 
through the door of open shame or 
through the only less revolting path 
of that which is called but is not 
marriage ; or visionary, defiant “ in- 
dependence.” How many fallen 
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women sadly excuse themselves by 
saying that they could find no work 
to do, and yet could not bear to 
starve! On the other hand, in wo- 
men who have obviated that degra- 
dation by leaping into another, we 
see the inevitable action of the nar- 
row-mindedness of the world upon 
an undisciplined nature. Women 
are often accused of being always in 
extremes, and the accusation, in the 
case of women untrained by religious 
influences, is in the main true, al- 
though it may as well be said that 
the fact holds equally good with men 
who are not restrained by such in- 
fluences. So, between open degra- 
dation and blatant “ woman’s right- 
ism,” the mind of the untutored wo- 
man will almost certainly, except by 
a happy chance, find no mean. 

Is this picture overdrawn? We 
are ready to affirm again and again 
that it is not; the annals of society 
scandals and the records of the di- 
vorce courts show that it is not; for 
what difference is there but a despi- 
cable and conventional one between 
the legalized re-marriage of a guilty 
woman to her seducer, and the illegal 
union of so many unhappy couples 
whose relations it is a breach of pro- 
priety even to mention ? 

This is 
church. 


womanhood outside the 
It is no more a fancy pic- 
ture than that other blessed one of 
the homes we have already praised, 
the homes of honest work and per- 
fect peace. The world, to secure a 
nation of women bred in such homes, 
must turn to the church, and ask her 
to teach it the secret of such wo- 
manhood. The secret is in the Gos- 
pels, in the old hallowed traditions 
of the Hebrews, and in the fulfilled 
evangelical counsels. Voluntary pov- 
erty is the safeguard of holy and 
allowable wealth; voluntary obedi- 
ence is the counterpart of lawful free- 
dom; voluntary chastity is the hid- 
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den grace that obtains for others 
wedded love and a grave Christian 
home. The hostages of humanity 
are praying in the cloisters for the 
commendable domestic happiness of 
their numerous brethren, and, in pro- 
portion as the world scorns their sac- 
rifice, so does it lose the fruit of their 
prayers. 

We have said that woman’s work 
should be decided, God willing, by 
her capabilities, «This is to say that 
more ways should be open to her 
than are open now to improve the 
talents God may have given her. 
In a great measure she can, and 
does, open these ways for herself, 
and an energetic nature of course 
will, like water, sooner or later “ find 
its own level.” Still, many who have 
mental powers have little strength 
in battling with life, and might be 
helped if their luckier sisters would 
be a little less selfish in their easily 
acquired security. Work means self- 
respect, and self-respect means suc- 
cess. There is no one so proud as 
the woman who knows her own 
worth, and lifts herself by this knowl- 
edge high above all sordid tempta- 
tions. She will be a good wife, for 
she will choose no man for a hus- 
band save on the lofty principle of 
his own worthiness of her, while her 
estimate of herself will unconsciously 
become his also. She will be a tri- 
bunal to herself and to him, and the 
slightest wrong action or paltry mo- 
tive in either will take, in the eyes of 
the other, the proportions of a blot 
on their self-esteem. She will be a 
good mother, for her standard of su- 
periority will be the first her children 
will know, and with them it will be 
inseparably blent with their personal 
affection for their mother. The 
home will thus be created on a foot- 
ing that years will strengthen as they 
pass, and the austere yet happy 
gravity of a Christian household will 
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become a hereditary tradition with 
the children. But for all this, the 
basis of work is wanted—work of 
some sort, voluntary occupation or 
necessary drudgery, it matters little. 
It is the discipline, not the fact, of 
work which is essential, and in this 
sense the rich and high-born may be 
as hard workers as the poor seam- 
stress or the factory-girl. Yet, since 
this labor question touches the poor 
chiefly, it is for them we would 
chiefly speak. Woman’s work is cir- 
cumscribed by her physical powers, 
man’s isnot. Therefore, in all things 
that a woman can do as well as a 
man (and of course in all those which 
she can do better), the preference 
should be given to her. There are 
many trades in which men cut not 
only a very useless but a most ridicu- 
lous figure, and which the fittingness 
of things would point out as woman’s 
proper field. Everything relating to 


feminine clothing comes under this 


head; and were this department 
wholly given over to women, it 
would at once relieve the poverty 
and shield the virtue of many homes, 
and also spare the public the absurd 
spectacle of strong men engaged in 
handling delicate ribbons and filmy 
laces. Printing and kindred trades 
have been found practicable for wo- 
men, and we know that watchmak- 
ing and jewellery work are also ac- 
cessible to the “weaker vessel.” 
Still, it has at present gone no further 
than this, that women are associated 
with men in many employments. 
Now, we could wish that there should 
be many trades of which they would 
have an exclusive monopoly. In 
this we think there would be no in- 
convenience; at any rate, no one 
could assert that there was until the 
system had been given a fair trial. 
Society, in its present state of god- 
less disorganization, not only affords 
very little help to women who are 
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eager and willing to help themselves, 
but positively, despite the loud boast- 
ing of the century as having origina- 
ted “ woman-reform,” places barriers 
in their way. For what else is it but 
a barrier to honest advancement 
that, when a respectable and virtuous 
woman of pleasing appearance goes 
to apply for some desirable situation 
offered by advertisement, she is 
often, very often, insulted by disgust- 
ing propositions, and her very ex- 
pressions of indignant surprise put 
down as a part skilfully played by 
her before the inevitable surrender ? 
This has been repeatedly done, in 
many cases successfully, for precau- 
tions had been taken beforehand to 
cut off the victim’s retreat and drown 
her cries ; in others, when cowardice, 
the twin-sister of vice, has’ shrunk 
from the determined attitude of a 
virtuous woman at bay, the effort has 
happily failed. The public papers 
have sometimes—with their prover- 


‘bial inefficiency and spasmodic, theat- 


rical manner of showing up an abuse 
they know it will pay better to speak 
of than to act against—taken in 
hand this outrage to civilization, and 
published letters from the aggrieved 
women detailing the attempted in- 
sult, but how many more women, 
sensitive and gentle, shrink with hor- 
ror from putting into print an expe- 
rience they would gladly blot from 
their memory! It will be asked, 
what remedy can be devised for this? 
Immediate remedy, perhaps none; 
but remotely, the remedy of a newly 
formed habit of regarding women 
with at least the same respect as 
men who earn their daily bread. 
Physical weakness will always be an 
incentive to wicked men to insult un- 
protected women—that is to say, the 
vices of fallen human nature will 
never be wholly blotted out; and in 
this juncture, as in all others, the 
real remedy is the influence and au. 
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thority of the church. Nowhere more 
than in Italy—that maligned coun- 
try in which Protestants refuse to see 
anything save the last stage of cor- 
ruption brought on by an “effete 
priesthood and a degraded religion” — 
is that touching charity known of 
portioning poor girls and affording 
them temporary refuge while out of 
employment. In Rome, this was one of 
the foremost Papal charities; the Holy 
Father took an especial personal in- 
terest in it; the Roman ladies vied with 
each other in enlarging the numbers 
of its recipients and adding to the 
fund provided for its continuance. In 
Venice, it used to be the affair of the 
Doge, who was conventionally father 
to all the dowerless, and the sworn 
protector of impoverished and threat- 
ened innocence. Many saints have 


made this their favorite charity, and 
many Italian marriages in the higher 
grades of life are accompanied by 


this crowning token of Christian 
brotherhood—the portioning and safe 
marrying of a poor young girl who 
might have otherwise fallen a victim 
to the licentiousness of some profes- 
sional voué. 

While it is to be deplored that the 
openings for female employment 
should still be so restricted, it is still 
more to be lamented that there are 
actually employments in which female 
labor is most unwarrantably used. 
In mining districts, this is peculiarly 
the case. There men and women 
work promiscuously, often with very 
little clothing on, and with still less 
sense of decency and morality. Little 
girls are brought up there with no 
knowledge of themselves as responsi- 
ble moral agents, and conscious only 
that their work is not quite so 
valuable because their muscles are 
hot quite so strong as those of their 
companions. Ignorance of religion, 
of moral restraints, and of social de- 
cencies, combine to make of these 
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immortal beings only lithe savages, 
less enduring than the negro, less 
clever than the Indian. For the 
white race in some sense seems born 
to civilization, and when removed 
from civilizing influences relapses 
into far more brutal savageness than 
others. Again, we find the problem 
only solvable through the influence 
of the church; for she who originally 
drew together the nomad hordes of 
the North and East, and gathered 
from their ranks the founders of 
empires, the lawgivers of her own 
system, and the discoverers of the 
New World, is still the only mistress 
the dominant race which she once 
civilized will ever again acknow- 
ledge. Christendom has been rent 
in twain, and the Christian nations 
deprived of the bond that once knit 
them in one vast confederation and 
unity of interests; and until this 
whole has been restored, barbarism 
will struggle periodically to the sur- 
face, and strive to regain that ascend- 
ency it lost more than a thousand 
years ago. The abuses and horrors 
of female labor in mining districts 
are a blot upon civilization which 
never had any existence before the 
recent disruption of Christendom ; for, 
wherever an abuse reared its serpent 
head, the church was at least there 
to protest, and exert her moral in- 
fluence if not material force. It is 
idle to object that she did not, as a 
matter of fact, quell all abuses; this 
objection might be urged against the 
apparently frustrated mission of our 
Lord himself, as far as immediate 
tangible reforms were concerned, but 
the essential fact stands, that as long 
as the church’s authority remained 
undisputed there was at least in the 
world one tribunal which, being the ac- 
knowledged visible representative of 
God, could brand beyond appeal all 
encroachments on the rights of the 
defenceless, and wither the plans of 
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cunning and cruelty against the poor. 
To those defended, this was a con- 
solation ; to those upbraided, it was 
at least a secret dread. 

Having said so much upon the 
question of woman’s position as a 
bread-winner, we can only end by ac- 
knowledging that whatever is to be 
done will have to be done in frag- 
ments, and under the auspices of 
private enterprise alone. We cannot 
expect that in the present condition 
of the world any but individual efforts 
will be made for the advancement of 
the weaker sex, nor can we anticipate 
any but partial and isolated results, 
But, nevertheless, these efforts will 
not lack their reward, and we, who 
in the eyes of the world are now 
working in the dark, can be content 
with the knowledge that from these 
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disjointed earthly efforts God js 
silently building up a great spiritual 
temple of rescued souls. It may be 
that we never shall succeed but in 
part, but this is the fate of all work- 
ers at a perfect system, and need not 
dismay us in the least. Theologians 
say that if the merits of our Lord’s 
Incarnation and Passion had redeem- 
ed but the single soul of his Blessed 
Mother, still such unheard-of merits 
would not therefore have been in 
the least superfluously applied; and 


in the same way may we humbly 


think of ourselves, that if each life 
spent in the effort of bettering the 
condition and widening the intellect- 
ual horizon of woman had no result 
save in the increased welfare of one 
individual, still the labor of such a 
life would not have been in vain, 
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A SHAKESPEARIAN EXCURSUS, 


Merc.—“ Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim.” —Romeo and Fuliet, act ii. se. i. 


CERTAINLY, this very singular pre- 
fix to the ordinary appellation of the 
god of love suggests difficulties of 
interpretation not easy of solution. It 
would appear to be one of those cant 
phrases familiar enough, we may 
presume, at a certain period, for, if 
not readily to be understood, the 
poet was unlikely to make use of it 
in such a connection, But the reason 
for its application has passed out of 
mind, and all the commentators have 
been at a loss to discover its meaning. 
Mr. Singer, editor of a well-known 
edition of the poet’s plays, disposes 
of the embarrassment in a manner 
equally summary and, as it seems to 


*** Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim.”’ 
—Modern editions of Romeo and Fuliet. 


us, unsatisfactory. Accepting 

suggestion of Mr. Upton, another 
commentator, that the word “ Abra- 
ham” should be “ Adam,” these cri- 
tics agree in conferring upon Cupid a 
prenomen which it is clear 
ther Shakespeare nor his early edit- 
ors affixed to the name by which he 
is usually known. It is equally cer- 
tain that other writer has ever 
employed the term “ Adam” in such 
away. In this state of the case, we 
seem still left to seek the meaning of 
the word “ Abraham,” as thus used. 
In order to exhibit the whole merits 
of the question, let us subjoin the 
note of Mr. Singer in reference to it, 
and also that of Mr. Richard Grant 
White, editor of an American edition 


néel- 


no 
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of Shakespeare. Mr. 
marks: 

“ All the old copies read Abraham 
Cupid. ‘The alteration was proposed 
by Mr. Upton. It evidently alludes 
to the famous archer, Adam Bell. So 
in Decker’s Satiromastix: He shoots 
his bolt but seldom, but, when Adam 
lets go, he hits.’ ‘He shoots at thee, 
too, Adam Bell; and his arrows stick 
here.’ The ballad alluded to is 
‘King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid,’ or, as it is called in some co- 
pies, ‘The Song of a Beggar and a 
King.’ It may be seen in the first 
volume of Percy’s Religues of Ancient 

vetry. The following stanza Shake- 


Singer re- 


speare had particularly in view: 


* The dlinded boy, that shoots so trim 
From heaven down did hie ; 
He drew a dart, and shot at him, 
In place where he did lie.’ "’ 
- 


—Olnger s Note. 


Now, though it cannot be doubted 
that Shakespeare had in mind Zhe 
blinded boy that shoots so trim, as set 
forth in the ballad referred to, nor 
that the expression “shot so trim” 
grew out of it, yet this fact is far 
from affording good reason for the 
belief that he had also Adam Bell in 
view, or that he had any thought of 
conferring the Christian name of that 
noted outlaw upon Cupid himself. 
The presumption would be that how- 
ever 777m a bowman that “ belted for- 
estere”” may have been, yet the skill 
of Cupid in this respect is too pre- 
eminent and well allowed, to admit 
of any compliment or illustration de- 
rived from the name of the very best 
merely human archer who ever drew 
cloth-yard shaft to ear. Mr. Singer 
appears to us, therefore, to have 
been misled by a merely superficial 
analogy into too great confidence in 
an improvident suggestion, when he 
ventured to substitute a conjectural 
emendation of the text for a reading 
which was uniform in “all the old 
copies,” 
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The note of Mr. White is as fol- 
lows : 

“Upton gave us the Adam which 
takes the place of ‘ Abraham’ in all the 
current editions, except Mr. Knight’s, 
But, as Mr. Dyce says, there is not 
the slightest authority for the change. 
The last-named gentleman conjec- 
tures that ‘ Abraham’ in this line is a 
corruption of Audurn ; as it is un- 
questionably in the following pas- 
sages which he quotes : 

* Where is the oldest sonne of Pryam, 


That Abraham coloured Troian ? Dead.’ 
—Soliman and Perseda, 1599, sig. H, 3. 
‘A goodlie, long, thicke Abram colored beard.’ 
—Middleton's Blurt, Master-Constable, 
1602, sig. 
And in Coriolanus, act ii. sc.iii. 


*Not that our heads are some browne, some 
blacke, some Abram,’ 


as we read in the first three folios. 

“ The suggestion is more than plau- 
sible; and we at least owe to Mr. 
Dyce the efficient protection which 
it must give to the original text. 
Cupid .is always represented by the 
old painters as auburn-haired.” * 

3ut Mr. White, it will be observed, 
begs the question as to the passages 
quoted from other authors. These 
passages simply prove that “ Abra- 
ham coloured” and “ Abram color- 
ed,” as applied to the hair and the 
beard, were common enough expres- 
sions at and before the time of 
Shakespeare. Besides, only conceive 
whether it would be characteristic of 
Shakespeare to write so tamely as 
“ Young auburn Cupid”! 

In fact, the term in question must 
have had a pertinent, significant, and 
peculiar meaning, well understood 
by his contemporaries. 

Mr. Knight conceives the term 
Abraham to be thus appropriated 
from the vagrants and beggars called 
* Abraham-men,” who were too often 
cheats;+ and it is to be feared that 

* White's Shakespeare's Scholar, 371, 372. 


+ See note 2, as:'to ** Abraham-men,” in Xing 
Lear, Singer’s Edition, act ii. sc. iii. 
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he thus means us to imply the pro- 
priety of the appellation in this in- 
stance, upon the ungallant hypothe- 
sis that Cupid is himself the prince 
and chief exemplar of deceivers in 
general, But this specific character- 
istic we have always understood to 
belong to Mercury. For however, 
popularly, Cupid is estimated as a 
gay deceiver, Mercury was held by 
the Greeks the god of fraud and 
falsehood. ‘The sailors have a phrase 
of “shamming Abraham” when one 
of the crew shirks his duty on pre- 
tence of sickness or for any other 
pretended excuse. No one seems to 
have thought of the possible origin 
of this. proverbial expression, as used 
in reference to the beggars from 
whose habits it is evidently derived. 
It has occurred to us that, since 
Abraham was the father of the faith- 
ful, that is, the person most eminent 
for faith, his name may have been 
thus taken up, in a manner savoring 
more of wit than of reverence, in re- 


lation to persons disposed to live 
rather by faith than by works—in 
fact, who showed the amplitude of 
their trust in whatever might turn 
up, oftentimes in a somewhat ques- 
tionable shape, by doing no work at 


all, This would manifestly be a sort 
of shamming Abraham. 

But however this may be, since all 
the old copies read Abraham Cupid, 
and since the alteration of the text 
commended by Mr. Singer and oth- 
ers cannot be justified upon any 
grounds which they offer, or in any 
other mode, we must find some 
means of explaining the phrase as it 
stands, or remain in the dark as to 
its true interpretation. Certainly the 
matter is not at all cleared up by un- 
authorized substitution. Against Mr. 
Knight’s theory, on the other hand, 
militates the plain fact that, in every 
example cited, unless the one in con- 
troversy be taken as an exception, 
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the word stands for a certain colo», 
and not as qualifying any moral cha. 
racteristic, or implying any personal 
defect. ‘There is a difficulty, besides, 
in the auburn hypothesis which it 
must be adm tted is hard to get over, 
Supposing th: word had been found 
written as it is, nowhere but in these 
two passages of Shakespeare, it might, 
perhaps, so pass muster. He might 
not very unnaturally be thought to 
have put such a corrupt form of the 
word auburn purposely into the 
mouth of the worthy citizen in Cori- 
olanus ; and the term auburn, in 
such a connection, but misprinted in 
the course of time, might possibly 
be considered not absolutely incon- 
sistent with the character of Mercu- 
tio and the strain of his speech. 
But when we find the same word 
used by two other writers contem- 
porary with Shakespeare, both of 
whom would be likely to know the 
correct form and so to write it, if 
“Abraham” or “Abram” were 
merely a corrupt form of it, and es- 
pecially as in one of the examples 
it occurs in a serious passage of a 
tragedy—it seems much more proba- 
ble that the term “ Abraham ” itself, 
as so applied, had its own distinct 
and well-understood meaning, so fa- 
milar as to excite, at that period, no 
necessarily ludicrous association. And 
that this term Adraham was a cant 
phrase which had come into common 
use is actually implied by the corre- 
spondent expression in the preceding 
line of this very speech of Mercutio: 
*« Speak to my gossip, Venus, one fair word, 


One nickname for her purblind son and heir; 
Young Aéraham Cupid, he that shot so trim.” 


Now, it is obvious that auburn, a8 
being a common adjective, could 
constitute no nickname; whereas 
Abraham, as a noun proper, and at 
the same time signifying a certain 
color, serves that purpose completely, 
as, for example, Cicero, or Wasica. 
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We must own that a passage in 
Bishop Hall’s Saéires at first a little 
puzzled us, viz. : 


«“ 4 Justie courtier whose curled head 
With aérox locks was fairly furnished.” * 


But upon reflection it will be found 
that, although a@éron, at first sight, 
looks much more like auburn than 
does either Abraham or Abram, and 
it might appear, therefore, to be, in 
fact, a less corrupt form of that word 
than either of the other terms, yet, 
on the other hand, avon is itself both 
in form and sound much nearer 
Abram than it is to auburn, and may, 
therefore, be only a misspelt variation 
of the first rather than of the second 
expression, 

In this philological dilemma, we 
believe we are able to throw a gleam 
of light on the obscurity ; and, though 
the explanation is derived from a 
source apparently remote, there is, 
nevertheless, good ground for think- 
ing it may prove satisfactory. We 
happen to have in our possession a 
copy of the quarto edition of the 
Latin Dictionary published at Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1693, which is 
the foundation of those dictionaries 
of the Latin language in common 
use which have succeeded it. The 
word vifex is thus translated in it: 
“A kind of withy or willow, com- 
monly called agnus castus, in Eng- 
lish, park-leaves, Adraham’s balm, 
chaste or hemp tree.” 

Now, it is no less certain than 
melancholy to reflect upon that our 
respected ancestry, like their de- 
scendants, were compelled to supply 
the loss of hair by some adventitious 
covering, and that their periwigs 
were sometimes perhaps commonly 
manufactared out of either the 
coarser or the finer filament of flax 
or hemp, since those made of hair 
were very costly. We are confident 


* Satires, b. iii, sat. 5. 
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we have read of a splendid and no 
doubt full-bottomed article of the 
latter material costing as much as 
fifty guineas, a couple of centuries 
ago.* We speak of flax and hemp in- 
discriminately, however botanically 
different, as those predecessors of 
ours were in the habit of doing, and 
as being, in fact, used for similar 
purposes, ¢.g., “Except the flax or 
hemp plant, and a few other plants, 
there is very little herbage of any 
sort.” t 

To the coarser filament of both, 
after the article is heckled, is still, we 
believe, applied the name of ‘ow. 
In either case, the substance, when 
thus subjected to the nicer process 
of manufacture, presents that well- 
known whitish brown color so often 
and so enthusiastically celebrated by 
the elder English poets in the aspect 
of “ flaxen locks.” We do not know, 
and, after considerable research, have 
been unable to ascertain with accu- 
racy, what was the peculiar relation 
of the “hemp-tree” to those other 
vegetable productions ; but infer from 
the name that there was a certain re- 
semblance in the fibre of the one to 
the others, and that probably to some 
extent it was formerly used for simi- 
lar purposes. At any rate, it is only 
with the name and the associations 
it calls up that we have particular- 
ly to do. If the hemp-tree, otherwise 
called “ Abraham’s balm,” furnished 
when manufactered an article similar 
in color to that of the other vegeta- 
ble productions referred to, a suffi- 
cient foundation is laid for this in- 
quiry. 

Bosworth’s Dictionary of the An- 
glo-Saxon Language affords a striking 
illustration of the general subject, 


* Perusing, while this article is in the press, 
Thackeray’s ingenious story of Catherine, we 
observe that he describes one of his characters 
(in the year 1705) as wearing ‘‘ an enormous full- 
bottomed periwig that cost him sixty pounds, ’ 

+ Cook’s Voyages, vi. 61. 
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He says that “flax signified, in 
eatlier times, also Aair and all kinds 
of hairy thread. In Austria, the flax 
is called haar, hair, ‘The Danish 
hér signifies the same.” He adds: 
“The Old English flix-down, soft 
hair, is another instance that flax in 
earlier ages was used to designate 
hair.” 

Of the metaphorical use of the 
word the poets are full of pregnant 
examples, for instance: 

* Her flaxen haire, insnaring all beholders, 


She next permits to wave about her shoul- 
ders.” * 


* All flaxen was his poll.” ¢ 


** Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 
In easy ringlets flowed her flaxen hair; 
And with a golden comb, in matchless grace, 
She taught each lock 


piace.” ¢ 


its most becoming 

If to these examples we add the fol- 
lowing passage, we shall perceive 
that the hue in question enjoyed a 
special distinction and favor : 

“The four colors signify the four 
virtues; the faxey, having a white- 
ness, appertains to temperance, be- 
cause it makes candidam et mundam 
animam.” § 

And as this is a hue which fre- 
quently distinguishes the heads of 
youngsters, a large proportion of 
whom, at an early period of life, we 
know as white-headed urchins, and in 
England as well as in the United 
States even as /fow-heads, we are 
very strongly inclined to believe the 
color and the term “Abraham” or 
“ Abram” to be thus derived from as- 
sociation, and to be so applied to the 
boy Cupid ; the word Adraham, in this 
connection, having come to express, to 
a certain extent, the /ow, or the color 
of the tow, of Hemp, or flax, or equal- 
ly of the finer part which remains 


* Browne's British Pastorals, bi. s. v. 

+ Hamlet (song), act iv. sc. v. 

$+ Fawkes, Apollonius Rhodius. 
tucs, b. iii. 

§ Sir M. Sandys’ Essays (1634), p. 16. 
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after the tow is combed out. So 
that, in all probability, the cant term 
“Abraham,” as thus applied in 
Shakespeare’s day, meant precisely 
the same as flaxen, with, perhaps, a 
slightly humorous allusion. And in 
this view of the case, we must put in 
a caveat to the allegation of Mr, 
White, that, if “ Cupid is always re- 
presented by the old painters as au- 
burn-haired,” then they have so de- 
pictured him without sufficient au- 
thority ; indeed, in contradiction of 
the best authorities; for the classical 
evidence on this point will show his 
hair to be described as of that color 
which is usually known by the style 
of “ flaxen”; since auburn is really 
a dun color, or “reddish brown,” 
whereas Cupid’s hair was flaxen, or, 
now: say, blonde. 


as we For in- 


stance : 

“The god of love was usually re- 
presented as a .plump-cheeked boy, 
rosy and naked, with /igh? hair float- 


ing on his shoulders.” * 

“Eros is usuaily represented as a 
roguish boy, plump-cheeked and na- 
ked, with ight hair floating on his 
shoulders.” f 

We cannot but think, therefore, 
that this manifest distinction of hue 
effectually disposes of the theory that 
‘‘abron” stands for any misspelling 
of auburn, as suggested by Mr. Dyce, 
and adopted by Mr. White. 

It appears, by the bye, that this 
same agnus castus, or hemp-tree, 
which kas given occasion for these re- 
marks, was supposed from an early pe- 
riod to possess some peculiar virtues, 
which prompted its other appellation 
of “ The Chaste Tree”; and to this 
circumstance was owing, doubtless, 
its introduction by the poets in their 
descriptions of various ceremonials. 
Thus, Chaucer has three several re- - 
ferences to it in his “ Floure and 


* Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 
t Keightley’s Mythology, 112. 
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Leafe,” and very noticeably, as fol- 
lows : 
“Some of laurer, and some full pleasantly 
Had chaplets of woodbind ; and, sadly, 


Some of agnus castus weren also 
Chaplets fresh.” 


So Dryden, also, modernizing this 
very passage of the older poet: 


* Of laurel some, of woodbine many more, 
And wreaths of aguus castus many bore.” 


It ought to be suggested that the 
statement herein miade as to the ear- 
lier practice of wearing wigs of flax 
and tow, in addition to some direct 
evidence to the point, is partly a mat- 
ter of inference, and partly due to 
rather vague recollections of youthful 
studies (to which we have not thought 
it worth while to recur) among the 
romance writers of the last cen- 
tury. Their famous heroes un- 
doubtedly were more or less fami- 
liar with “ Abraham-men” and per- 
sonages of that description; and it 
must be confessed that the impres- 
sion of the “ tow-wigs ” worn, for pur- 
poses of disguise or with whatever 
object, by the highwaymen, ‘sturdy 
«cars, and other worthies introduc- 
ed into their novels, is amongst the 
strongest left on our mind by those 
lucubrations of their genius. 

The inference which we have ven- 
tured upon is that, since wigs were 
articles of supposed necessity, and 
certainly have been used from early 
times; and since those manufac- 
tured of hair must have been much 
more costly in former days than at 
present, the probabilities are very 
strong that this important description 
of head-gear was made, more or less 
commonly, out of that material which 
still, we believe, affords the founda- 
tion of those ingenious works of art, 
the color and beauty of which fur- 
nished the poets with an ordinary and 
apt illustration of bright and flowing 
locks. 
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We are not without testimony on 
this point, however, and that, too, of 
no less authority than Walter Scott, 
which is literally to the point: 

“ The identical Peter wears a huge 
great-coat, threadbare and patched. 
His hair, half gray half black, escap- 
ed in elf-locks around a huge wig 
made of tow, as it seemed to me.’”’* 

Addison also tells us, in a paper of 
the Spectator, as quoted by Johnson: 


“TI bought a fine flaxen long wig.”’ 


It is true, Dr. Johnson cites this 
example in his Dictionary as only 
meaning something “ fair, long, and 
flowing, as if made of flax”; but we 
are far from thinking the qualifica- 
tion of his definition inevitably cor- 
rect, any more than in some other 
well-known instances. The great 
lexicographer imagines a wig of hair 
as presenting the appearance of one 
made of flax; but we see no reason 
why the excellent Spectator should 
not be taken literally according to 
his expression; nor why he may not 
have appeared upon the occasion to 
which he refers in a veritable wig of 
flax, especially since such an object 
of manufacture was common, could 
be made to bear so close a resem- 
blance to hair, probably looked: bet- 
ter, and was of much less cost. We 
find a still more decisive example in 
the Spectator, which scarcely admits 
of any other than the most literal in- 
terpretation : 

“The greatest beau at our next 
county sessions was dressed in a 
most monstrous flaxen periwig that 
was made in King William’s reign.” ¢ 

The following example is equally 
pertinent : 

“ A fair, flaxen, full-bottomed peri- 
wig.” t 

* Redgauntict, i., pp. 219, 220. 
Co.’s edition 

t+ Spectator, 129. 


t Notes to Dunciad, b. 
Poets, Little & Brown’s ed. 


Ticknor & 


i. p. 260. British 
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In this instance, the word “ fair” 
would seem clearly to apply to the 
color, and “ flaxen” to the material, 
for otherwise the use of both expres- 
sions would be tautological. 

Indeed, we have not left this mat- 
ter to conjecture and inference mere- 
“ly; for we took occasion to inquire 
upon this topic, several years ago, of 
a late celebrated hair-dresser; and, 
in fact, these notes have been kept 
on hand for a period considerably 
longer than the nine years prescribed 
by Horace for the due refinement 
and perfection of immortal verse. 
Our excellent friend, M. Charrier, of 
Boston, informed us that he had been 
called upon to manufacture actual 
wigs of the filament of flax; and he 
remembered one particular occasion, 
when an article of special beauty 
was required for the use of a popular 
actress, who was to perform in a 
play which he thought was called 
“The fair maid with the golden 
locks.” * Thus we trace the article 
to the stage itself, and there, in all 
probability, its construction of the 
material in question is traditional, 
and is much more likely to have ori- 
ginated at a period earlier than the 
time of Shakespeare than at a later 
date. Of course, if M. Charrier had 
lived to our day, he would have 
found plenty of business in construct- 
ing those mountainous piles of va- 
rious vegetable material with which 
ladies now see fit to load their heads 
—“some browne, some blacke, some 
Abram.” + 

In corroboration of these views, ex- 

*“ The Fair One with the Golden Locks” 
was a Christmas piece produced on the stage in 
London, in 1843. See Planché’s Recollections, 
6tc., . 67. 

+ In Thackeray’s Catherine, already quoted, 
a character appears with “a little shabby beaver 
cocked over a large tow-feriwig.” Still further 
on he tells us that one of his principal personages 
‘mounted a large chestnut-colored orange- 
scented pyramid of horse-hair.” Indeed, we 
have reason to believe that the judges and the 


bar in England still wear wigs manufactured out 
of the latter article. 


* 


“ Abraham ’’—* Abron’’—“ Auburn.” 


planatory, we hope, of the strange 
expression, Abraham Cupid, to mo- 
dern eyes and ears, we have just met 
with a singularly apt illustration, A 
very young lady of our family re- 
ceived last Christmas, as a present, a 
doll with a remarkable head of hair. 
It was long, fine, profuse, admirably 
curled, and exactly of that brilliantly 
fair color, the lightest possible shade 
of brown, sometimes but rarely seen 
in its perfection on the heads of 
young persons, and of the hue which 
might well be imagined as a peculiar 
and suitable attribute of the god of 
love. An examination of this attrac- 
tive ornament to the seat of whatever 
intellect a doll might be supposed to 
possess showed at once, that it was 
skilfully manufactured, doubtless by 
accomplished French artisans, of the 
filament of flax. * 

From these premises the following 
propositions seem to be fairly dedu- 
cible : 

1. That, in the time of Shake- 
speare, the word Adraham was some- 
times employed as a cant term ex- 
pressive of a certain color. 

2. That, since the name “ Abra- 
ham’s balm” was used for a certain 
shrub or bush, otherwise called the 
hemp-tree, the color in question was 
probably that of dressed hemp or 
flax, which nearly resembled each 
other in hue; the word tow being 
still applied to the coarse filament of 
both.’ 

3. That the color attributed to 
*‘ flaxen locks,” so celebrated through 
the whole range of English poetry, 
is, in fact, that light and fair, that is, 
blonde, color of the hair assigned to 
Cupid. 

4. That “ Young Abraham Cupid,” 


* To show, by a further instance, the employ- 
ment of another article than hair for the manu- 
facture in question some time ago, Thackeray, 
in his Book of Snobs, chapter xxxiv., tells us 
of a London ‘“‘coachman in a tight si/k-/loss 
wig.” 
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therefore, means nothing else than 
flaxen-haired or fair-haired Cupid. 
In regard to the term “ Abraham’s 
balm,” as applied to the hemp-tree, 
we beg leave to suggest that such an 
appellation may have been bestowed 
on such a tree, as intimating a natu- 
ral and appropriate cure for such in- 
firmities as resulted in mistakes about 
property, to which we may suppose 
Abraham-men and their associates 
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were only too subject. The figure 
may be thought similar to that high- 
ly metaphorical expression conveyed 
by the passage : 

“* Ye shall have a hempen caudle, then.” * 


As to “Abraham-men,” a rope 
may, in fact, have been thought, in 
extreme cases, a “ba/m for hurt 
minds.” 


* 2 Henry V1, iv. 8. 





FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Ir stands girdled with its forty 
thousand acres of forest, or gathering 
of many palaces rather than a united 
single one, and presents perhaps a 
wider and more varied retrospect 
than any of iis historical compeers. 


Poet, philosopher, and historian alike 
find inexhaustible food for meditation 
before the grand, irregular pile that 
rises up before us with its towers and 
gables massed against the sky—the 
most elaborate epic ever written in 


stone. But prior to the stupendous 
poem that we behold to-day, an idyl 
rose upon its site ; a song, half sacred, 
half sylvan, floats to us across the 
distant tide of time, the record of an 
undying past. A vast virgin forest 
where the chant of prayer and peni- 
tence mingles with the voicing of the 
primeval choir of oaks, and syca- 
mores, and elms, and spire-like pop- 
lars, ranged in many-octaved lyres 
for the winds to strike with strong 
melodic finger ; and human souls set 
up in the high places, higher than 
forest trees or earth-built towers; 
harps wooing the touch divine of the 
Master’s hand, joining in the ecstatic 
song of seraph praise; souls these 
who have cast aside crowns of gold, 
VOL, XVII.—16 


and trodden their purple garments 
under foot, to choose the crown of 
thorns and the scant robe of poverty— 
love driven to the strange madness 
of the cross; others there are who 
sing the deep plain-song of humility 
and forgiven sin; while some, whose 
snow-white brow the dark shadow of 
sin has never crossed, carol forth in 
innocent joy with the matins of the 
lark the hymn of deliverance, the 
psalm of praise and worship, of inter- 
cession and thanksgiving—such is 
the concert of celestial harmony that 
echoes to us from the long-ago of the 
grand old forest. Many changes 
will follow: we shall see a busy stir 
of multitudinous life alternating with 
the chill silence of the tomb; princes 
and prelates hurrying to and fro, 
noble matrons, and frail women, and 
death in many forms, beautiful and 
terrible, serene and tragic, passing 
and repassing the gates ; and we shall 
hear the woods reverberating to other 
sounds than those of prayer—to the 
clanging of civil strife, to the voice: 
of laughter and of tears. 

Distinct amidst all the earlier 
memories of Fontainebleau stand 
out the figures of S. Louis and his 
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mother, Blanche of Castille. There 
are many versions as to the origin 
of the place; the most popular one 
records that S. Louis, being out hunt- 
ing one day, lost a favorite hound 
called Bleau, and, after scouring the 
forest in search of the truant, found 
him at last quietly drinking at a 
fountain, and was so enchanted with 
the beauty of the surrounding scene 
that he determined to build a hunting- 
lodge on the spot; he did so, and, in 
memory of the incident, it was named 
Fontaine de Bleau. But this pretty 
legend is rejected by the most reliable 
historians, who have searched out 
traces of a much earlier origin for 
Fontainebleau. There seems sufficient 
evidence of its having been used as 
a royal residence by Hugh Capet, 
and frequented as a favorite rendez- 
vous for the hunt by all the earlier 
kings of France. The existence of 
the famous monastery of S. Germain 
’Auxerre, at the western extremity 
of the forest, is advanced as a proof, 
and a strong one, of its being in those 
remote times inhabited by royal 
patrons, for monasteries sprang of 
necessity where kings lived; and 
there is no doubt that the greater por- 
tion of the abbey lands were grants 
from good King Robert. Blanche of 
Castille retired to an old chateau of 
some sort at Fontainebleau during 
her husband’s absence while at war 
with England or the Albigenses; she 
founded in the neighborhood the 
Abbaye de Lys, which was later on 
munificently endowed by her son, 
Louis IX., who even went the length 
of giving up to it some acres of the 
forest that he loved so well. It was 
here that a great portion of his child- 
hood was passed. Under the sha- 
dow of the old woods, or pacing the 
solemn cloisters of the abbey, his 
mother instilled into his mind those 
first lessons of fear and love upon 
which his life was so faithfully mo- 
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delled. “My son, I love thee dearly, 
but, so help me God, I would rather 
see thee dead at my feet than have 
thee live to sully thy soul with one 
mortal sin.” Truly, a valiant mother 
of the Machabean mould—-a woman 
of strong faith, worthy to be the 
mother of a Christian king. 

When the child has grown to man- 
hood, we see him still at Fontaine- 
bleau, holding his court of justice 
under the broad shade of a giant 
oak, he seated on the gnarled trunk, 
while his people gathered round hin— 
a young patriarch settling the dis- 
putes of his tribe, dealing out the 
law ; justice and mercy being coun- 
sel, and judge, and jury, and the 


king’s word supreme. Sometimes 


we see him dashing through the 
glade, followed by his courtiers, while 
the merry hunting-horn scares the 
wild birds from their nests, and rovs- 
es the tusky boar in his lair ; but more 
frequently we see the king alone, 


meditating on the frail tenure of 
earthly joys and pride, or surrounded 
by the wise and learned men, too 
noble to be called courtiers, whose 
society he enjoyed better than that 
of youths of his own age. Louis 
preserved through life a taste for the 
monastic offices that he had joined 
in habitually with Blanche de Castille 
in his childhood; and, when he could 
spare a few days from the cares of 
his kingdom, he would spend them 
in the prayerful solitude of the 
monastery of the Mathurins, assisting 
at all the offices with the monks, and 
helping them in tending the sick and 
teaching the poor. His young cour- 
tiers made merry over this strange 
pastime for a king, but Louis only 
laughed, and said: “Let them 
laugh, these young ones! It hurts 
no one, and God is not offended. If 
I spent my time in hunts, and tourna- 
ments, and dancing, they would not 
blame me. Let them laugh; pray God 
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I may never give them cause to 
weep!” Once S. Louis fell ill at 
Fontainebleau, and, being considered 
at the point of death, he called his 
little son to him, and gave him some 
touching advice concerning his con- 
duct and private life ; then suddenly 
changing his tone to one of great im- 
petuosity, he exclaimed: “I pray 
thee, fair son, make thyself loved of 
my people! for verily I had rather a 
Scotchman came from Scotland to 
sovern the kingdom well and loyally 
than that it should be unfairly or un- 
kindly governed by thee!” 

Joinville, who was the close com- 
panion of S. Louis through the most 
active part of his career, finds no 
words wherewith to praise adequately 
the character and virtues of the king. 
“What concerned himself alone 
could never move him to joy or 
wrath,” says this trustworthy chroni- 
cler; “ but when it touched the honor 
of God, or the happiness of his 
people, Louis knew no fear, and 
brooked no delay, nor could any 
earthly consideration hinder him in 
Yet Join- 


9° 


discharge of a duty.” 
ville censures his master severely for 
having undertaken the second Cru- 
sade, which he condemns as a great 
military and political mistake. Had 
it succeeded, however, Egypt would 
have become a Christian colony, and 
the cross would have been planted 
on the pyramids; this was what S. 
Louis looked to beyond the con- 
quest of Jerusalem; and, if his dream 
had been realized, Joinville would 
hardly have pronounced it a “ great 
mistake.” 

A quaint anecdote is told of a trick 
played by S. Louis to ensnare his 
nobles into enlisting in this fatal ex- 
pedition, The court was at Fon- 
tainebleau for the celebration of 
Christmas. It was customary for the 
king to present the courtiers with 
furred cloaks called /izeries to wear 
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at Midnight Mass on Christmas eve. 
S. Louis had a great number of these 
made, and gave orders that a cross 
should be embroidered in dark silk 
on the shoulder of each, and that 
they should be distributed at the last 
moment in a dimly lighted apart- 
ment; this was done, according to 
the king’s command; the courtiers 
hurriedly donned their 4veries, and it 
was only when they entered the bril- 
liantly illuminated church that the 
wearers beheld the symbol on each 
other’s backs. ‘They were at first 
astonished and displeased, says Join- 
ville, but when the king came for- 
ward with the cross on his own 
shoulder and the crucifix in his hand, 
and asked if they would tear theirs 
off, and send him forth alone to the 
Holy Land, a thrill of chivalrous ar- 
dor ran through the assembly, and 
all answered as.one voice: “No; we 
will follow you! We will keep the 
cross!” And they did. 

Blanche de Castille, whose reli- 
gious enthusiasm is rightly or wrong- 
ly credited with the responsibility of 
this ill-fated -enterprise, held the re- 
gency during her son’s absence, and 
proved by her courage in confronting 
the dangers and difficulties of the 
charge, and by her wisdom and 
counsel, that even in those unprogres- 
sive days a wise and virtuous wo- 
man made no bad substitute for a 
man in the mighty task of govern- 
ment. She spent most of her time 
in the comparative retirement of 
Fontainebleau; but when the news 
came of the disastrous issue of Man- 
soorah, where the Christian army 
was cut to pieces, and the king with 
his noblest captains taken prisoners, 
she left it, and hastened to the capital, 
in order to work more actively for 
the ransom of her son and his brave 
companions in arms. It was a ter- 
rible time for a mother, The queen 
knew that those who had taken her 
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son captive had no power over his 
soul; she knew that Louis was more 
commanding in his chains than he 
had even been at the head of his 
armies; that adversity would teach 
him no language unbecoming a 
Christian prince ; that neither threats 
nor torture would wrench from him 
any compromise unworthy of his 
honor ; and that captivity, nay, death, 
in so august a cause was the most 
enviable destiny she could have wish- 
ed him; but she was a human mo- 
ther withal, and in this hour of trial 
her motherhood vindicated itself re- 
lentlessly. Blanche labored day and 
night to raise a ransom that might 
tempt the Turk to give up his prize. 
She heard that eight thousand de- 
sanis* would be accepted for the 
king himself, and this sum was with 
great difficulty mustered and sent to 
Palestine. But when Louis heard it, 
he sent word to the sultan that “ the 
King of France was not to be ran- 
somed with gold or silver; that he 


would give the town of Damietta for 
his own person, and eight thousand 


besants for his army.” The offer was 
rejected with scorn, and Louis was 
subjected to still greater cruelties and 
humiliations ; but at last, worn out 
by the indomitable heroism of his 
victim, the sultan gave way ; the re- 
gal fortitude in which suffering had 
clothed their captive had subdued 
even his jailers into wondering ad- 
miration, and they set him free, de- 
claring that “ this king was the proud- 
est Christian that the East had ever 
seen.” No sooner was he at liberty, 
than, instead of hastening away from 
the scenes of his misery and misfor- 
tunes, Louis set to work to spread 
the Gospel far and wide in Palestine ; 
but Blanche had earned a right to 
clasp him to her heart after those 
three years of separation. She felt, 


*A sum estimated at about seven million 
francs of modern money. 
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too, that the days were growing short; 
so she wrote, entreating him to come 
home. S. Louis was repairing the ram. 
parts of Sidon when the summons 
reached him; he immediately pre- 
pared to obey it; but, before he had 
left Sidon, the mother who, next to 
God, had been the supreme love of 
his life had taken her flight to a 
better world. She died at Fontaine. 
bleau. “He made great mourning 
thereat,” says Sire de Joinville, 
“that for two days no speech could 
be gotten of him. After that he sent 
a chamber-man to fetch me. When 
I came before him in his chamber, 
where he was alone, he stretched 
forth his arms, and said to me, ‘QO 
seneschal! I have lost my mother, 
My God, thou knowest that I loved 
this mother better than all other 
creatures, but thy will be done, 
Blessed be thy name!’” Philip le 
Bel (IV.) was born at Fontainebleau, 
There are conflicting versions 4s to 
the place of Philip’s death, but it is 
generally supposed to have taker 
place at Fontainebleau, in the same 
room where he was born. There 
was a current belief at the time, and 
it was preserved through many suc- 
ceeding generations, that his death 
was the result of a summons issued 
against him by the grand master of 
the templars, Jacques de Molai. A 
hundred and thirteen templars per- 
ished at the stake during Philip’s 
reign, and these autos-da-fe were 
crowned by that of the grand master, 
who was burnt alive in the gardens 
of his own palace. As the flames 
rose round his naked body, the tem- 
plar lifted up his voice, and, in the 
hearing of the vast multitude of spec- 
tators, solemnly summoned Philip 
“to meet him at the judgment-seat 
in four months from that day.” The 
death of the king precisely four 
months from the day of De Molai’s 
execution gave a sanction to the 
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credulity of the people, and the le- 
gend passed into an historical o¢cur- 
rence. ‘The fact of the summons is 
accepted; we can have no difficulty 
in admitting its inevitable effect on 
the mind of the individual against 
whom it was sent forth. ‘There was 
a prevailing belief that a dying man 
had the power to issue the formida- 
ble command, and that obedience 
was compulsory. Philip, whose pas- 
sion for gold had led him to confis- 
cate the treasures of the templars, 
and then to calumniate and _perse- 
cute them in order to justify his own 
spoliations, was haunted by the 
words of De Molai. He grew sick, 
and his illness, defying all the arts of 
nedicine, soon brought him to the 
verge of death. Feeling that his 
days were numbered, he begged to 
be taken to Fontainebleau, that he 
might gaze once more upon the home 
of his happy childhood. On arriving 
there, he sent for his children and his 
friends, and took a sorrowful farewell 
of them. “ They entered the cham- 
ber where the king was,” says Gode- 
froid de Paris, “ and where there was 
very little light. .They asked him 
how he felt, and he answered: ‘Ill in 
body and in soul. I have put on 
so many “//ages and laid hands on so 
much riches that I shall never be 
absolved. Methinks I shall die to- 


night, for I suffer grievous hurt from 
the curses which pursue me.’” And 
that same night he died (1314). 

The sons of Philip frequented 


Fontainebleau very faithfully. So 
did Charles V.; but a veil of mist 
hangs over the history of the castle 
during the greater part of the XIVth 
century. We only find it mentioned 
now and then as a meeting-place for 
the hunt of royal sportsmen.  Isa- 
beau de Baviére honored it often 
with her presence, and enlarged a 
portion of the building. But the 
romantic history of Fontainebleau 
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dates from Francis I. He was to it 
what Louis XIV. was to Versailles. 
It is customary amongst the admir- 
ers of those two brilliant representa- 
tives of French monarchy to set 
them side by side, and compare their 
characters and achievements. And 
no doubt there are points of resem- 
blance between them, but it is diffi- 
cult to pursue the comparison much 
below the surface. Louis XIV., as a 
king, certainly has the best of it, and, 
as a man, Francis seems to have had 
all the vices without many of his 
successor’s redeeming virtues. Louis 
was dissipated, but he put a limit 
to his dissipation: Francis knew 
none; he exhausted the treasury by 
his wanton prodigality and the army 
by his senseless ambition; he burnt 
La Provence, he broke his plighted 
word to Charles V., and yet we hear 
him spoken of as the rival of Bayard, 
“sans peur et sans reproche.” * 
History passes strange verdicts 
sometimes, but stranger still is the 
blind credulity with which posterity 
endorses them, and clings to them in 
spite of the light that by degrees 
pierces through the darkness, show- 
ing up the idol or the monster, 
stripped of masks and drapery, and 
exposed in its nakedness, or clothed 
with its own deeds, that make the 
only garment it has a right to wear; 
we acknowledge that we have been 
worshipping a false standard, or 
forswearing an honest one; but 
we go on with a dogged tenacity 
worshipping and forswearing still, 
rather than forsake an old love or 
renounce an old antipathy. There 
are few personages in history who 
have usurped this kind of worship 
and held it more successfully than 
Francis I. Fontainebleau is not, 
however, the appropriate place for 
challenging his claims to the ap- 


* Fearless and stainless. 
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plause of posterity; here he is on his 
vantage-ground ; we see him at his 
best, all his faults, if not obliterated, 
mellowed in the blaze of borrowed 
glory that encircles him; here he is 
the graceful knight-errant, the mag- 
nificent patron of art, and science, 
and learning, surrounded by men of 
genius, whom he treats as equals and 
as friends; we forget his profligate 
follies, his reckless waste of the king- 
dom’s money and the kingdom’s 
blood, when we see him petting Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, doing the behests 
and humoring the crotchets of the 
cantankerous old genius so tenderly, 
and bearing his unreasonable jeal- 
ousy and his reproaches like a chid- 
den child. It would go hard with 
us to be severe on so lovable a scape- 
grace, even if he were not the King 
of France. Francis ought never to 
come before us except in the midst 
of his beloved artists. ‘There he is 
perfect. To Leonardo his demeanor 
is especially touching. When the 
proud old man, still in the zenith of 
his fame, but stung by the coldness 
of Leo X. and frightened by the ris- 
ing glory of Michael Angelo’s sun, 
turned sulkily away from his native 
land, Francis invited him to Fon- 
tainebleau, received him with open 
arms, and treated him like a prince 
as he was of the true sight divine 
creation, and laid himself out to 
console him and brighten the eve- 
ning of his days. The exile was 
querulous from ill-health, as_ well 
as soured by disappointment and 
the ingratitude of the Medici; but 
Francis bore with his temper and his 
lamentations with the sweetness of a 
woman; there was no tender grace- 
fulness that sympathy could devise 
to cheer the old man’s spirit and 
heal his aching pride that the king 
had not recourse to; he would have 
kept him at Fontainebleau, near his 
own person, but Leonardo, who was 
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so fond of solitude and meditation 
that he never married, “ because the 
clatter of a wife’s tongue would 
have disturbed his thoughts,” could 
not bear the gay bustle of the 
court, and said he must go some. 
where to be quiet; so Francis gave 
him a splendid suite of apartments in 
the Chateau de Clou at Amboise. 
He spent the remaining four years of 
his life there, painting his celebrated 
Mona Lissa, the most exquisitely fin- 
ished perhaps of all his works, and in 
writing his treatise Della Pittura, a 
book of great originality and learn. 
ing, written, like all Da Vinci's 
books, after the manner of the East. 
ern manuscripts, from right to left—a 
singularity which he adopted, it is 
said, to foil the curiosity of those 
around him, and prevent his brother 
artists from discovering his secrets, 
The king paid twelve thousand livres 
for Mona Lissa—an unprecedented 
sum for a work of art 
When Leonardo was thought to be 
near his end, Francis had him con- 
veyed to Fontainebleau that he 
might watch over him himself and 
be with him at the close. 

On the morning of his death, when 
the king came into the room, the 
dying man tried to raise himself on 
his couch to welcome him, but the 
effort was too much; he sank for- 
ward, and would have fallen but for 
the timely arms that rescued 
Francis laid the venerable old head 
upon his breast, and there it lay till 
Leonardo breathed his last. 

The artist had been pursued for 
months before his death by a morbid 
terror of being buried alive, and had 
implored Francis to let him be kept 
three days before the coffin was 
closed. ‘The king complied with the 
wish, and caused his friend to be 
exposed with royal honors, and the 
body laid in state for three days. He 
was buried in the Church of S. Flo- 


in those days, 


nim, 
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rentin, near his own abode at Am- 
boise. 

Benvenuto Cellini is another shin- 
ing stone in the pedestal of Francis 
I. Discontented with the recognition 
that his genius met with at home, he 
too was enticed from the blue skies 
of Florence to the colder but more 
genial atmosphere of Fontainebleau, 
and was petted by the graceful king 
only in a less degree than Da Vinci, 
But Benvenuto, who knew so many 
things, who excelled almost equally 
as a poet, a sculptor, and a painter, 
was lamentably ignorant in the art 
of being a courtier. The Duchesse 
d’Estampes was queen of the gay 
palace of Armida, and all the great 
men that frequented it bowed before 
her; but this bold Florentine, who 
had a dash of the brigand in his com- 
position, thought he might dispense 
with her patronage, and refused to 
do homage at the common shrine; 
he knew that he had had the bad 


luck to displease the haughty fair 
one by his untutored manners from 
the first, and, instead of trying to 


determined to con- 
quer her, The duchess was a 
liberal and enlightened patroness 
of art, and seems to have merited 
in some degree by her personal ac- 
complishments the flattering title 
bestowed on her by one of her prc- 
tégés of “the most beautiful of 
savantes and the most learned of 
belles.” Her sway over Francis 
rested, therefore, on something strong- 
er than the ephemeral tenure of mere 
beauty; but, had it been otherwise, 
what chance was there for Benvenuto 
against the favorite of the king? 
He, foolish mortal, braved her so far 
as to ask the king direct, without 
having recourse to her intervention, 
for an order to cast a bronze statue 
for the great gallery which was in 
process of completion, and Francis 
gave him the order, with carte-blanche 


conciliate, he 
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for the execution. The statue was 
finished, and a day appointed for the 
king to see it. This was a precious 
opportunity for a woman’s ven- 
geance; the duchess knew that the 
triumph of the artist depended alto- 
gether on the first impression pro- 
duced on the king, and that the 
triumph of the work depended main- 
ly on the light in which it was seen : 
Cellini had named an hour when the 
sun would pour in soft, full floods of 
light down the gallery; and, long be- 
fore the appointed time, he was there, 
watching every changing shadow 
that it cast upon his statue, counting 
the minutes impatiently, while his 
friends and all the court flocked in to 
assist at the king’s entrance, and wit- 
ness the triumph or the humiliation 
of the sculptor. But the hour passed, 
and another, and another, and there 
was no sign of Francis; the sun was 
gathering up its light, and speeding 
away to the west, and the brown 
twilight was creeping into the gallery. 
Benvenuto grew nervous, then out- 
rageous. He paced up and down 
before his Jupiter like a man gone 
mad. Where wastheking? Would 
no one take pity on him to go 
and call the king? But Ben- 
venuto knew full well that none 
in that courtly crowd would be guilty 
of so rash an act. Not even he him- 
self would dare to doit. He knew 
whose fault it was that the king was 
not forthcoming, and he gnashed his 
teeth in savage but impotent rage. 
But genius, like prophecy, has a ready 
handmaid in inspiration. “ Let fall 
the curtains, and bring lights,” cried 
the sculptor, with a sudden bound 
from despair to triumph. The par- 
tisans of the “ delle savante” groan- 
ed, and stood still; the friends of 
Cellini flew to obey his orders. It 
mattered not that they did not un- 
derstand: the master did. In less 
time than it takes to tell, the gallery 
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was illuminated from end to end; 
lamps, torches, waxlights, every lumi- 
nary that hands could carry, was put 
in requisition, till Jupiter shone out 
magnificent, terrible, and dazzling in 
the blaze of an impromptu illumina- 
tion more weirdly effective than the 
brightest daylight could have been. 
Cellini’s spirit rose to frenzy. He 
ran hither and thither, arranging the 
lights with a view to more striking 
effect; clustering many flames in a 
group at one point, leaving another 
in partial shade; clapping his hands 
in wild delight one minute, impatient- 
ly knocking down one of his help- 
mates the next. It was finished. The 
king was heard approaching. Cellini, 
with an imperious gesture, command- 
ed silence; the doors of the gallery 
were thrown open, and the colossal 
bronze god flashed out in ail his dark 
effulgence on the astonished and en- 
chanted gaze of the monarch. The 


triumph of the hour was complete ; 


but it cost the sculptor dear. The 
duchess gave Francis no peace till 
he quarrelled with her enemy, and 
dismissed him from the court. 

Many Italian artists had followed 
Leonardo da Vinci to France, some 
out of love for the great master him- 
self, others tempted by the generos- 
ity which the King of France showed 
universally to their class. The most 
distinguished of these disciples of 
Leonardo was Andrea del Sarto. 
But he was of too restless a disposi- 
tion to settle anywhere permanently ; 
camp, court, and studio alike wearied 
him after a time; his wings were too 
buoyant to remain long folded even 
in the enchanted clime of Fontaine- 
bleau; he was not more than a year 
there, when he declared it was a ne- 
cessity of life for him to return to 
Florence, the ostensible motive being 
to see his wife. Francis proposed to 
send for her, promising that she 
should be made welcome to his 


Fontainebleau. 


court as an honored guest; but An- 
drea said this would not do: he must 
go himself and fetch her. All the 
king could obtain was a promise that 
he would return to France in a year; 
and, to make the promise more bind- 
ing, he entrusted him with a con. 
siderable sum of money, to be ex- 
pended, according to Andrea’s taste 
and judgment, on objects of art for 
the decoration of the palace. But 
when Andrea found himself once 
more in Florence, in the company of 
his wife and his former boon com- 
panions, he forgot all about his mis- 
sion, and spent the king’s money in 
merry-making ; he did not dare show 
himself at Fontainebleau after this, 
but frittered away the rest of his life 
in his native city, where he eventu- 
ally died in poverty and contempt. 
It would take too long to enumerate 
the various European celebrities who 
fill up the brilliant picture presented 
by Francis’ court at this period; but 
we cannot refuse a passing mention 
to Serlio, the accomplished Bolognese 
architect, whom the king lured away 
from Italy by his gold and his hon- 
eyed flattery. Serlio rebuilt the pal- 
ace almost entirely; his genius was 
allowed full scope, and the result 
justified the confidence of his patron. 

The area of the old building being 
much too small for the magnificent 
new plan, Francis bought in the 
Mathurin Convent and the noble 
grounds with which Louis IX. had 
endowed it, and added them to the 
original site. The design of the 
library had been sketched by S. Louis, 
and this Serlio adhered to strictly, 
making no change of his own. 
When the edifice was finished, Fran- 
cis swept Italy and Spain for artists 
to adorn and beautify it. Rosso 
came to paint the walls in fresco, and 
his design for the grand gallery, 


which was to be called the Gallery 


of Francis I., carried the prize over 
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all his competitors; he embellished 
it with paintings, friezes of great 
beauty, and rich stucco-work. So 
delighted was the king with the re- 
sult of Rosso’s labors that, in addi- 
tion to other favors, he created him 
a canon of the Sainte Chapelle. 
This wonderful gallery had sixteen 
frescoes representing the most re- 
markable incidents in the life of 
Francis; the famous forte dorée* 
was decorated by the same gifted 
hand. It is lamentable to think 
that these glorious works of art, 
which formed Rosso’s principal claim 
on the admiration of the world, were 
sacrificed to the vindictive jealousy 
ofarival, Francesco Pellegrini had 
been the early friend of Rosso; but, 
when they met as fellow-laborers at 
Fontainebleau, the friendship turned 
to a rivalry which soon developed 
into bitter enmity, and ended in the 
tragic death of Rosso, Primaticcio, 
as Pellegrini is usually called, was ac- 


cused by his rival of having stolen a 
large sum of money from him ; he was 
put to the torture, but acquitted tri- 


umphantly. Rosso was then seized 
with shame and remorse; haunted 
in imagination by the shrieks of the 
innocent man, the friend of his youth, 
whom he had given up to the tor- 
ture, his mind gave way, and in a fit 
of insanity he took poison, which 
killed him in a few hours. Some 
say that Rosso knew that the accusa- 
tion was false, and that he brought it 
designedly against Primaticcio, hop- 
ing to get rid of him; but his fran- 
tic grief on discovering his mistake, 
and the fatal consequences of his re- 
norse, may be taken as contradictory 
evidence of this opinion. Primatic- 
cio, moreover, by his subsequent 
conduct, vindicates his unhappy 
rival from having done him so very 
great a wrong in suspecting him ca- 


* Gilt door. 
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pable of the theft, for he unblushing- 
ly stole from Rosso what was incom- 
parably more precious to him than 
gold—his fame. No sooner was he 
master of the field, than he set about 
to destroy all traces of Rosso’s beau- 
tiful compositions, pulling down the 
walls which they adorned, under pre- 
tence of enlarging the space. Some 
few that were spared by the relent- 
less destroyer have been obliterated 
by damp and the effects of time. 
There is one fine painting of his to 
be seen in the Louvre—* Mary re- 
ceiving the homage of S. Elizabeth.” 

The fétes given at Fontainebleau 
by Francis I., though perhaps in- 
ferior in splendor to those of 
Louis XIV. at Versailles, surpassed 
them in picturesque elegance; they 
were rather the ideal festivities of an 
artist than the gorgeous pageants of 
an Arabian caliph. But the leisures 
of Francis were not all wasted in 
frivolous amusements. In his sane 
moments, when he was not flying 
after that will-o’-the-wisp that cost 
France and him so dear, the con- 
quest of the Milanese, he was some- 
thing more than the mere fascinating 
madcap that his enemies make him 
out; for it is his lot, like that of all 
charming but unprincipled sovereigns, 
to inspire panegyrics and denuncia- 
tions equally exaggerated. He was 
not only a patron of those artists who 
contributed to the adornment of his 
dwellings: Francis courted the society 
of learned men for learning’s sake. 
The luxurious repasts of Fontaine- 
bleau were enlivened and refined by 
the presence of such men as Clement 
Marot, whose style, full of terseness 
and incisive grace, the king was fond 
of emulating in verses of his own 
composition, not altogether devoid 
of poetic merit. He delighted in the 
chivalrous lays of the middle ages, 
and in the harmonious cadence and 
florid imagery of the ballads of the 
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troubadours. The witty Curé of 
Mendon was a frequent guest at the 
royal table, Francis provoking his 
lively sallies, and heartily enjoying 
them, though the sarcasm was often 
boldly pointed at himself. Learned 
men of every class—doctors, book- 
worms, and even printers—were ad- 
taitted to the same honor. Erasmus 
was one of the few who withstood the 
wiles of the charmer; he steadfastly 
refused all invitations to reside per- 
manently at Fontainebleau; but he 
kept up a brisk correspondence with 
Francis, the honest freedom of whose 
tone throughout does equal honor to 
the scholarand theking. The French 
court was, in fact, the most polished 
and the gayest in Europe at this 
period. ‘The sprightly Queen of Na- 
varre—that sister whom Francisso ten- 
derly loved, his “ Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites””—was its presiding genius 
and brightest ornament. She was 


passionately fond of Fontainebleau, 


and made it her home during the 
greater part of her first husband’s 
life, and after her marriage with 
Henri de Navarre, who was so fre- 
quently sheatt, either in her brother’s 
service or in the pursuit of war on 
his own account. Her image is 
everywhere associated in our memory 
with that of Francis in his favorite 
palace. In her boudoir, a spacious 
and magnificently decorated room, 
leading out of Rosso’s noble gallery, 
the royal brother and sister passed 


many delightful hours, either in affec, 


tionate converse together, or sur- 
rounded by the artists and learned 
men whom they both loved to honor. 
Here Francis placed the library of 
rare books and manuscripts for which 
le had scoured Italy, Spain, and 
Greece. The erudite Erasmus would 
sometimes deliver one of his learned 
discourses on deep and elevating 
themes in the privacy of this enchant- 
ing retreat, while Marguerite de Na- 
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varre worked out, in rainbow-tinted 
silks and golden threads, the poem 
of one of her artist friends, or some 
chivalrous exploit of her idolized 
Francis. Happy had it been for 
Francis and for France had he dwelt 
content amidst the peaceful and re- 
fined delights of this Eldorado. But 
there was the Milanese—that unlucky 
Milanese, the bane of his life, and of 
his people’s while his lasted. Again 
and again he flew at it like a moth at 
the flame, or a madman at his idée 
fixe—failure and humiliation, instead 
of disgusting him with his hobby, 
only goaded him to its pursuit with 
greater zest. And what odd, shifting 
relations grew out of this standing 
duel between him and Charles V.! 
Alternately, they were rivals, friends, 
deadly foes, and “dear brothers.” 
Beside the gloomy, vindictive Spanish 
warrior, subtle in his policy, swift and 
ruthless in his vengeance, the bril- 
liant figure of Francis shone at its 
best ; he had all the qualities that his 
rival lacked ; his uncalculating gener- 
osity, his rash impulses that led hin 
into so many grievous straits, 
stand out in bright relief against 
dark background of the contest. 
The story of the broken Treaty of 
Madrid is one of the many vexed 
questions over which the apologists 
of both princes have broken innu- 
merable lances, but they leave it pretty 
much where it stood in the year of 
grace 1527, after the Notables decid- 
ed that the conditions of the treaty 
were monstrous, and had been unjus- 
tifiably imposed by a jailer on hi 
prisoner, and that Francis was right 
in maintaining gue prisonnier gardé 
n'est tenud nulle foye, n'y se peut obliger 
a@ rien,* 

Charles had no right to exact the 
abdication of his conquered foe, and 

*“ A guarded prisoner is not bound by any 


oath, nor can he be held toany vow made under 
compulsion.” 
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the latter had nd power to effect it 
without the consent of his Notables, 
which he knew full well would never 
be granted. Still, the solemn oath 
sworn on the crucifix by Francis in 
presence of the emperor is not to be 
disposed of so easily. It would 
have been more consistent with the 
character for Bayard-like chivalry, 
which the French prince arrogated, 
to have withheld the pledge which he 
knew he could not redeem, than to 
purchase his liberty by a subterfuge 
that has left an equivocal mark upon 
his memory. He was only a life- 
tenant of the crown of France; he 
might resign it, but he had no power 
to alienate its most insignificant fief; 
in swearing, therefore, to hand over 
the duchy of Burgundy and the 
counties of 


Flanders and Artois to 
Charles V., he was performing a vain 
’ > 


sham ; for, had he been willing to car- 
ry out the promise of renunciation 
himself, he was well aware that the 
states-general and the parliament of 
the realm would never ratify the act, 
and that without their ratification it 
remained null and void. ‘The strong 
epithets used by Charles in denoun- 
cing the disloyalty of his quondam 
captive in violating this preposterous 
treaty are, however, somewhat mis- 
placed, considering the duplicity and 
cruelty which he himself had display- 
ed in extracting impossible conces- 
sions from a brave and conquered foe. 

It was not long before Francis 
had an opportunity of vindicating 
his much-prized character for chival- 
rous magnanimity by heaping coals 
of fire on the head of Charles. The 
emperor was on his way to Ghent, 
and applied to the king for a safe- 
conduct through his dominions. It 
was granted at once, but on condi- 
tion that the emperor should remain 
for a few days the guest of Fraricis. 
Charles was in such a hurry to casti- 
gate the rebels that he would have 
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promised more than this in order to 
arrive swiftly on the scene of ven- 
geance; he consented to halt at 
Fontainebleau ; but no sooner had 
he set foot on the soil of his “ good 
brother of France,” than he was seiz- 
ed with tremors and suspicions that 
made his life miserable ; he accused 
himself of madness in having so 
rashly rushed into the arms of a 
prince whom he had _ persecuted 
meanly when he was in his power, 
and whose state he had grievously 
injured; nor did the magnificence of 
the reception which greeted him on 
his arrival calm his fears, Francis, 
who was utterly incapable of a base 
breach of hospitality, could not fore- 
go the pleasure of playing a little on 
the agonies of Charles ; he occasion- 
ally repeated to him the murmurings 
of the Queen of Navarre and the 
Dauphin, who would fain have im- 
proved the rare opportunity by com- 
pelling their guest to undo some of the 
mischief he had done their brother 
and father. Francis even recounted 
to the emperor with great merriment 
an epigrammatic little passage be- 
tween himself and his favorite dwarf, 
Triboulet: while the latter was divert- 
ing the king with his usual antics on 
the night of the Spaniard’s arrival, 
he suddenly pulled out his tablets, and 
began to write with an air of great 
gravity. “What are you writing 
there, Triboulet ?” inquired his mas- 
ter. “The name of a bigger fool 
than myself,” replied the dwarf, 
“Who is that?” said Francis. 
“ Charles,” replied Triboulet. “ But 
suppose I keep my word, and let him 
go?” queried the king. ‘ Then,” 
answered ‘Triboulet, “I would rub 
out Charles, and write Francis in- 
stead.” 

The question of the Milanese was 
discussed between the two sovereigns 
during this period with great earnest- 
ness on one side and consummate 
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skill on the other. Charles promised 
solemnly to bestow the investiture 
on the Dauphin; but, when Francis 
urged him to confirm his pledge by 
a written guarantee, he cunningly 
retaliated his host’s answer concern- 
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ing the Treaty of Madrid: “ Prison. 
nier gardé n'est tenu a nulle foye, n’y se 
peut obliger a& rien.” He declared, 
however, that on reaching Flanders 
he would give the promise in writin 
We know how he kept his word. 


reg 
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THIRD ARTICLE, 


In a former notice, we expressed an 
intention to present our readers with 
the translation of certain curious frag- 
ments relating to Merlin; to be fol- 
lowed by some of the historical 
poems which succeeded the Druidic 
compositions of earlier times. We 
proceed to fulfil our promise. 

The name of Merlin (Myrrdhin, or 
Marzin) is so closely associated with 
the early mystic and mythological 
poetry of Cambria and Armorica 
that it will be desirable to give some 
account of this personage, as far as 
the uncertainty of his history renders 
it possible to do so, before reproduc- 
ing any of the poems of which he is 
the subject. 

It has long been supposed that 
there existed two Merlins, one of 
whom, a magician, was the offspring 
of a Christian virgin and a Roman 
consul who lived in the Vth century, 
in the reign of Ambrose Aurelian; 
or, according tu the popular tradition, 
whose father was no mortal, but a 
malignant Dus, whom, under the 


* For the preceding articles of this series, the 
reader is referred to Tuz Catuotic Wortp for 
December, 1868, and June, 1870. 


form of a bird, she unwittingly let in 
at her window: and the other, a 
warrior and bard, who after the battle 
of Arderiz, in which he had uninten- 
tionally killed his nephew, lost his 
reason, and retired from the world. 

But critics of the present day agree 
in considering that it is one person 
who is the subject of a triple tradition, 
and that it is the same Merlin who 
appears in the light of a mythologi- 
cal, historical, and legendary hero. 

The fragments which still remain 
in Wales of the poems of this bard 
are either very much modernized or 
almost wholly transformed. Of the 
ballads relating to him which exist 
in Brittany, there seem to be four 
principal ones. First, a cradle-song, 
intensely pagan in spirit, in which 
his mother plaintively relates to him 
his mysterious origin while rocking 
him to sleep, and when, to her amaze- 
ment, the infant derides her regrets, 
and defends his father, declaring him- 
self to be born to be the good genius 
of the Breton nation. This poem it 
is needless to reproduce. We give 
translations of the remaining three, 
beginning with 
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MERLIN THE WIZARD. 
(Marzin Divinovr.) 
VTH CENTURY. 

* Merlin, sage Merlin, say, whither away, 

With your Black Dog, at the dawn of the 

day ?” 

“ Seeking am I, in each wave-hollowed cleft, 

Egg red as blood, by the sea-adder left. 


“Cress I would seek in the meadowland low, 
Magical gold-herb, and weird mistletoe ; 
Deep in the forest to find must I go, 

Where by the fay-haunted fount it doth 
grow.” 


“ Merlin, sage Merlin, your steps, ah, retrace! 
Mistletoe leave, the old oak-tree to grace ; 
Leave the green cress and the gold-herb to 

grow, 
Hid in the well-watered meadowland low. 


“ Leave the red egg of the snake of the sea 
Mid the wild foam of the breakers to be. 
Merlin! turn back from the path you have 
trod, 
One and the only Diviner is God !”” 


The latter half of the poem ap- 
pears to be the voice of S. Kado, the 
Christian bishop to whom tradition 
attributes the conversion of Merlin. 

The gold-herb figures as one of 
the most approved charms of Druidic 
days. It is said to sparkle at a dis- 
tance like gold—whence its name— 
and is greatly esteemed by the Bretons 
for its medicinal qualities. It must 
be gathered at dawn, by a person 
who is in a state of grace, fasting, 
barefoot, and clad in white linen 
which has not been previously worn. 
A circle is traced round it, and no 
steel must approach it, but it must 
be carefully plucked by the hand. 
Should any one chance to tread upon 
the plant, he sleeps forthwith, and 
can hear and understand the lan- 
guage of animals and birds. 

In the next poem, Merlin no long- 
er appears as a magician. He is 
himself overcome by a sorceress, who, 
after depriving him of his harp and his 
gold ring, the symbols of his dignity 
as bard, takes advantage of a par- 
ticular taste he seems to have had 
for apples (if we may judge by the 
praises lavished upon that fruit in 
poems of his composition still extant 
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in Wales *) to ensnare him, and to 
make even his will powerless by their 
means, 

The tradition of his disappearance 
is common to Wales and Brittany. 
“The tomb of Merlin is known to 
none,” says the bard Myvyrian, who 
lived before the Xth century. And 
in the Welsh Triads ¢ it is written that 
“ he embarked with nine other bards, 
and whither he went cannot be 
known.” He himself says that he 
fled from the court to dwell in the 
woods. 

The king mentioned in the ballad 
appears to be Budik, chief of the 
Bretons of Armorica, a British prince 
who emigrated from Cornwall, and 
who was a valiant defender of the 
independence of Brittany against the 
Franks. He was assassinated by 
order of Clovis, who had been un- 
able to overcome him in battle, 
about the year 506. He married his 
daughter Alienor to a prince whose 
name is unknown, and gave her 
Léon for dowry. 


MERLIN THE BARD. 
(MARZIN BARZ.) 
I. 


“ Good grandmother, pray list to me: 
Fain would I go the feast to see— 
‘The feast commanded by the king, 
And join the races in the ring.” 


“ To see the feast you will not go, 
To this, nor other one I trow ; 
Go you shall not to see the sight : 
I see that you have wept this night. 
Go you wil not while I can let, 
If dreamings fond your cheeks make wet.” 


** Sweet little mother, love you me? 
Can you forbid me there to be ?”” 

“In flying thither, you will sing : 
Returning, you will droop the wing.” 


It. 


Bridled has he his chestnut colt, 
His chestnut colt so red : 

Its hoofs, well shod with glittering steel, 
Strike fire at every tread. 


*See Myvyrian, vol. i. p. 150. 
+ Trioed inis Prydain, vol. iii. s. 1. 
¢ Myvyrian. 
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Gleams on its neck a ring, and on 
Its tail a ribbon gay ; 

Fair trappings o’er its back he throws, 
Then mounts and speeds away. 


E’en as he gains the glittering course, 
The horns all loudly sound ; 

While, in the ever-thickening crowd, 
The eager horses bound. 


** Who the great barrier of the field 
Shall leap at one clear spring, 
Perfect and free, the same shall wed 
The daughter of the king!” 


Wildly thereat the young colt neighs, 
Prances, and bounds amain ; 

His gleaming eyes flash eager fire, 

He paws the ground with keen desire, 
Then flies across the plain. 


Far, far behind, the others all 
Were long ago pass’d by: 

He flies alone. With one great bound, 
He clears the barrier high. 


“ My lord the king, your royal word 
Is pledged that so it be: 
The fair Linor I therefore crave, 
For surely mine is she.” 


*“ The princess Linor think not thou 
In any wise to win. 
No sorcerer my daughter weds, 
Nor any of his kin.” 


An aged man, whose snowy beard 
Upon his breast flowed down, 

White as the wool by furze-brake torn 
Upon the moorland brown— 


An aged man, with robe of wool, 
Bordered by silver band 

Throughout its length, sat by the king, 
Upon the king’s right hand. 


Unto the royal ear he bent— 
He bent, and whispered low ; 
Then aid the king his sceptre raise, 
And struck a sounding blow— 


A blow upon the table thrice, 
That all the field might hear: 

It hushed the crowd to silence, while, 
With voice both loud and clear, 


Thus spake the king: ‘‘So bring thou me 
The harp of Merlin old, 

Which by four chains hangs by his bed — 
Four chains of finest gold: 

If Merlin’s harp thou bring to me, 
My child, perchance, shall marry thee.” 


Ill. 


** Good grandmother, I pray give heed, 
And counsel me in this my need: 
My heart is broken!” “ Oh, indeed! 
Hadst thou not set at naught my rede, 
Thy hap had met with better speed. 
Poor grandson mine! Yet weep not so: 
The harp shall be unbound, I trow. 
A golden hammer here behold, 
No sound rings from its stroke of gold.” 


Iv. 


“ Now fair befall this palace high, 
And joy to all therein! 
Sehold, with Merlin’s harp I come, 
Which scarce I hoped to win.” 
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When the king’s son these tidings heard, 
Low to his sire spake he: 

And thereupon thus said the king, 
To that bold youth and free: 


“Tf thou from Merlin’s own right hand 
Safe unto me shalt bring 
The ring he wears, Linor is thine 
When I receive the ring.” 


Vv. 


He went his way, and, weeping, sought 
His grandame, with new care distraught: 
Behold, the king his word hath spoken! 
Behold, the king his word hath broken!” 


Nay, fret thee not: there is small need ; 
Only, to that I bid, give heed: 

My little coffer open thou, 

And take thereout a slender bough, 
Whereon twelve glittering leaflets grow : 
Like fiery gold they gleam and glow. 
’Tis now full seven years agone 

Since seven woods I searched, alone, 
On s°ven nights, at darkest hour, 

Ere I could win that plant of power. 
When you the midnight cock-crow hear, 
Your red horse waits: speed forth, nor fear: 
In slumber deep will Merlin be ; 

So fear thee not: good speed to thee !” 


When loud the cock at midnight crowed, 
The red steed bounded on the road ; 
And ere his notes he ceased to sing, 
The youth had borne away the ring. 


vi. 


Ere dawn had brightened into day, 
He stood the king beside, 

Whereat the king in wonder gazed, 
Silent and stupefied. 


And all with him: ‘** His wife, behold 
He verily has won!” 

The king retires a moment, with 
The old man and his son. 


Anon the king returns, and still 
The two are at his side: 

And thus he spake ; “Tis true, my son, 
That thou hast gained thy bride; 


“ Yet is there one adventure more 
Which thou must undertake; 
When that is sped. my son-in-law 
Forthwith I thee will make. 


‘* The princess Linor shat] be thine, 
And all the country fair 
Of Léon I bestow for dower; 
This, by my race, I swear. 


“Do but the thing which I demand 
(And this the last shall be :) 
To ceiebrate the marriage, bring 
3ard Merlin unto me.” 


vit. 


O Merlin, Bard, alone, forlorn, 

With all thy garments soiled and torn: 

O Merlin, Bard, whence comest thou, 
With weary step, with clouded brow, 
Bareheaded and barefooted? Say; 

And whither wouldst thou wend thy way? 
Thy holly staff can barely stay 

Thy bending form, thou Druid gray.” 
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“Alas! To seek my harp I go: 
Best solace that my heart can know 
In this world. Iam wandering 
To seek my harp, to seek my ring: 
Both have I lost: no more I sing, 
But wearily am wandering.” 


“ Nay, then, O Merlin, grieve not so; 
Yet shalt thou find thy harp, I trow: 
Thy harp and eke thy golden ring ; 
So cease ‘awhile thy wandering. 
Enter, O Bard, and rest thee here, 
And taste a morsel of my cheer.” 


“ Nay, pray me not: I will not stay, 
Nor pause upon my weary way ; 
I will not cease my painful quest, 
I will not eat, I will not rest, 
Until I seek no more in vain: 
Until my harp I find again.” 


“ Hear me, O Merlin, and obey : 
In sooth, thou wilt not long delay 
Thy harp to find. Come in, I pray, 
A little space, nor say me nay.” 


She so besought, so urged him, till 
Her wily wit had worked her will. 


With night approaching, home there came 
The grandson of that ancient dame; 

And when he drew the hearth anear, 

Back started he with sudden fear ; 

For there Bard Merlin sat at rest, 

His head low bowed upon his breast: 
Yes, there forsooth sate Merlin gray ; 
And he ?—how should he flee away ? 


“ Hush, grandson mine! fear naught; in deeps 
Of slumber most profound he sleeps. 
en has he red apples three, 
On the hot ashes cooked by me. 
Whither we list we now may fare, 
Aud he will follow everywhere.” 


vill. 


Ia early morning, ere the queen 
Had risen from her bed, 

Her waiting-lady to her side 
She called, to whom she sai 


‘* What in the city has befall’n ? 
And what the noise, I pray, 
1at shakes the columns of my bed, 
Ere yet ’tis dawn of day ? 


“And what has happened in the court ? 
nd wherefore do the crowd 
With eager tumult thus press on 
With joyous shouts and loud ?” 


“Tt is that all the town is glad, 
And keeping holiday, 
Because unto this palace high 
Bard Merlin comes to-day ; 


“ And by his side an aged dame 
In robe of white wool fair: 

The royal son-in-law, behind, 
Follows the ancient pair.” 


This heard the king, and ran to see: 
“ Haste thee, good crier arise! 

Rise from thy bed: make speed: proclaim 
The feast in gallant wise. 


“Make proclamation through the land, 
And summon great and small 
Alike, to keep the marriage feast, 
And make high festival. 


“*Come all who will, come high and low: 
The daughter of the king 
Affianced eight days hence will be 
With the betrothal ring. 


‘* Bid to the nuptials nobles, lords 
Of ancient Brittany, 
Dukes, marquises, and judges grave, 
And all of high degree. 


* Bid churchmen, warriors, and knights ; 
But summon first of all 
The great crown-vassals of the land: 
The rich, the poorest, call. 


“Run, messenger, the country through, 
With diligence and speed ; 
To hasten quickly thy return 
See that thou give good heed.” 


1X, 


“Good people all two ears who own, 
Wide open let them be, 
And silence keep—keep silence all, 
And hearken unto me. 


Hearken to that which is ordained: 
The daughter of the king 

In eight days hence betroth’d will be, 
And wear the ’spousal ring. 


Come to the nuptials all who list, 
Rich, poor, or great, or small ; 
Churchmen and judges, counts and knights, 
The king inviteth all. 


Nothing to you shall lacking be, 
Nor silver bright, nor gold, 

Nor meat, nor bread, nor hydromel, 
Nor wine, for young and old, 


Nor seats for you to sit upon, 
Nor valets quick to wait. 

Two hundred bulls, two hundred swine, 
Wili be served up in state. 


‘Two hundred heifers, and of roes 
One hundred from each wood 
Throughout the country, oxen white 
And black, two hundred, good ; 


* Whereof the hides shall equaliy 
Be shared among the guests ; 
“And there will be a hundred robes 
Of white wool for the priests. 


A hundred chains of burnished gold 
For warriors brave and true; 


And for young girls a roomful gay 
Of festal mantles blue. 


‘ 


‘Eight hundred nether garments good 
For folk of poor estate, 
And seemly gifts for every guest 
Or be he small or great. 


‘A hundred skilled musicians there, 
Each seated in his place, 
Music will make, by day and night, 
The festival to grace. 
And in the midst of all the court, 
With fitting pomp and state, 
Merlin the Bard that marriage high 
Will duly celebrate. 
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* In short, the feast will all surpass 
That e’er have been before ; 
Nor will there be in time to come 
Its equal evermore,” 


x. 


“Chief of the royal kitchens, say, 
The marriage, is it done ?”’ 

** Finished, and paid for ; and the guests 
Departed every one. 


“* For fifteen days the feast was kept 
With gaiety and glee, 
Then, laden with rich gifts, the guests 
To go their ways were free, 


“* All with protection from the king ; 
And thus, with joyful heart, 
To Léon with his royal bride 
Did the king’s son depart. 


* All are gone hence, well satisfied ; 
Not so the king alone: 
Merlin the Bard is lost again, 
And whither is he gone ?” 


It is believed that Merlin was as- 
sassinated, but popular tradition has 
not suffered the mysterious bard to 
die. 

The story of the conversion of 
Merlin in his old age comes down to 
us from very early times, and has 
been sung by the Christian bards of 
Wales, Armorica, and the Gaelic 
clans. The following ballad, as well 
the foregoing fragments relating to 
Merlin, is still sung in Treguier, 
and other parts of Brittany. 


CONVERSION OF MERLIN, 


S. Kado walked the forest maze, 
Through many a darkling dell: 

S. Kado walked thro’ the forest green 
Ringing his clear-toned bell; 
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When out from the shade of the ancient trees 
A phantom bounding sprang; F 
But still S. Kado went his way, 
And still his clear bell rang. 


The phantom’s beard was like lichen gray 
Spread o’er an ancient stone , 

And its restless eyes, like boiling water, 
Glitter and danced and shone. 

’Twas Merlin the Bard that Kado met, 
That S. Kado met this day, 

With fiery eyes that wildly glared, 
And beard so long and gray. 


“In Heaven’s name, I bid thee, phantom, 
Tell me who art thou ?’”’ 
“ A bard was I when in the world, 
To whom did all men bow. 
If I into the palace came, 
A joyous crowd pressed round, 
And gleaming gold fell from the trees 
When my harp began to sound. 


“My country’s kings all loved me well; 

And strange kings heldin fear 

The mighty bard with harp of gold, 
To Brittany so dear. 

Now in the woods I dwell alone: 
Men honor me no more. 

Grinding their teeth, there pass me by 
The wolf and fierce wild boar. 


‘*My harp is lost; the trees are felled 
From whence dropped glittering gold; 
The kings of Brittany are not ; 
The land to strangers sold. 
* Merlin the fool!’ now shout the folk, 
And pelt, with scoffings bold.”’ 


“Poor innocent, return to God, 
Who pity has on thee, 
And rest thy weariness on him 
Who died on Calvary.” 


** Ah, then in him I will confide, 
Will he but pardon me.”’ 

‘* Pardon from him do I pronounce: 
The Blessed One in Three.” 


‘“* A cry of joy my heart sends forth, 
To honor heaven’s high King ; 
And through eternal ages I 
His praise will ever sing.” 


“ Go, Christian soul, and may his angels 
O’er thee spread their wing.” 
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“FOR BETTER—FOR WORSE,” 


Tue mother of a family of three 
children sits musing while she mends 
their clothing which lies heaped upon 
a table beside her. The pile has 
lowered slowly under her patient and 
busy fingers during the long after- 
‘The slanting sun now shines 
across her bowed head while she still 
continues her work. It touches up 
the homely furniture of the room 
with a glow richer than the gilding 
of art, and lends to the place a 


noon. 


cheerful aspect which does not accord 
with the mood of its occupant. She 
is a woman of about twenty-four 
years, with considerable claim to 
beauty in her regular features and 
dark, intelligenteyes. But there is a 
look of discontent on her face, and a 
querulousness in her voice, as she 
occasionally reproves the noisy chil- 
dren playing about her. Yet the 
eyes wear a patient look, in spite of 
the discontent expressed, and a sort 
of hushed resolve seems stamped 
upon her features, as if, whatever is the 
trouble with which she battles, no 
acknowledged recognition of it shall 
find vent. Nature, however, has her 
way, and that which the voice refuses 
to utter the eye often betrays, and 
there will be found lines written upon 
the human which who 
y physiognomy may translate. 
It is the chirography of the soul. 
She writes upon the face as upona 


face those 


tablet, often also extending the char- 
acters to the whole of the frail temple 
she occupies, leaving her traces in 
motions of the hands, carriage of the 


head, the very posture of the body, 

and in the gait, so that all are 

eloquent of her subtle 

How often a pure pious soul, dwelling 
VOL, XVII.—17 


influence. 


on heavenly things, recoiling from 
grossness, and courting all that is 
divine, praying fervently always not 
to be led into temptation, but deliv- 
ered from evil, glorifies a plain face 
into a seraphic beauty which makes 
the beholder wonder whence comes 
this loveliness! Wesee plain features. 
We wonder that this face should 
please as much as it does, forgetting 
the soul’s high mission. We see not 
the lamp behind the screen of flesh: 
we only see the effect of the rays. 
Again, we see faces where nature has 
done much to beautify, and where a 
soul not delivered from evil has. 
written such ugly marks that the fair 
tablet is disfigured with blots and 
stains of sinful ink flowing from the 
pen held in the grasp of passion. 

Whence comes the writing on the 
face of this mother sitting in the 
golden sunshine, doing the work 
which mothers are usually content to 
perform ? She is striving as best she 
may with a lot in life distasteful to 
her, but from which she sees no means 
of escaping, and, indeed, as yet does 
not dream of trying toescape. This 
lot is that of being married to a man 
of coarser nature than her own, who 
seldom sympathizes with her in any- 
thing at all above the most grovelling 
interests. Why she married him 
seems to her now an ever-unsolved 
puzzle, a never-ceasing source of re- 
gret. If she had read the lines, she 
might conclude with the poet that it 
was “ accident—blind contact and the 
strong necessity of loving.” Not 
being acquainted with that answer to 
her riddle, she blames fate and her 
own inexperienced youth, and the 
need of a home and protection at a 
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time when her own heart had not yet 
asserted its rights. Now, she knows 
she does not love her husband, and 
she thinks she hates him at times. 
Not that he is cruel, not that he is 
unfaithful—he is neither of these; 
but he is narrow, jealous, exacting, 
unintellectual, and coarse ; while she 
is aspiring, even poetic, in her nature, 
Fond of the beautiful, seeking it in 
every way, cultivating her intellect 
as best she can against the odds of a 
deficient education, limited means 
and time, and overtaxed strength of 
body, she longs for a better position 
in life. Care has fretted, if not fur- 
rowed, her fair white forehead 
already; yet still she reaches out 
and clings to every refining influ- 
ence. All books that have fallen 
in her way she has read, stealing the 
time from toiling hours already filled 
to overflowing with household work. 
On this particular afternoon, there 
lies among the stockings she is mend- 
ing a poem of Whittier’s, which has 
taken such a hold upon her fancy and 
morbid feeling that the discontent 
deepens and the hunger of her starv- 
ing heart gnaws more sharply than 
usual. This poem, Maud Muller, 
read so gaily by the happy many, 
with pleasure at its pretty conceits, 
allies itself so to this woman’s experi- 
ence that it finds an echo she cannot 
silence, in the lines— 
**She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door; 


But care and sorrow and childbirth pain 
Left their traces on heart and brain.” 


Although she has never had any 
other lover, or even a passing fancy 
for any other man, save some vague 
ideal of some one different from her 
husband John Thorndyke, as she 
reads: 


** And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form by her side she saw, 

And joy was duty, and love was law,” 


she seems to herself the heroine 
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of the poem, and John Thorndyke 
the very unpleasant companion por- 
trayed. And yet no thought of es. 
caping from what she considers her 
“shackles” obtrudes upon her mus- 
ings. She is a severe Puritan in her 
education and faith, and thus far has 
escaped the base free-thinking and 
“free-love” tendencies of the day, 
Marriage, disagreeable as it has prov- 
ed to her, seems still, if not a sacra- 
ment, a binding, honorable state, to 
be borne with according to her pro- 
mise, “ for better or for worse.” She 
has been married by an Episcopal 
clergyman, because it had been most 
convenient, and her husband had pre- 
ferred that form; and thus her spoken 
promise has always seemed to her yet 
more definite. ‘ For better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love, cherish, and to obey, 
till death us do part.” That sounds 
always to her like a doom. Joy is 
not duty, and love is not law, in her 
case; but she patiently takes “ up her 
burden of life again, saying only, ‘It 
might have been.’” 

But in her lonely heart, she has one 
pure God-given instinct to glorify 
her otherwise gloomy religion, and 
ennoble her dull, hard lot. This is 
charity in its loveliest form—a dispo- 
sition for nursing the sick and attend- 
ing to the needy—a positive vocation 
for the work, which she does from en- 
thusiasm, not from cold duty. Ever 
her willing hands minister to the suf- 
fering, and often is she called to watch 
through lonely nights at their bed- 
sides, In this way, her acquaintance 
has extended far beyond her hus- 
band’s sphere of life. Often in the 
houses of her neighbors, both rich 
and poor, are her skill and kindness 
called into requisition. Tact and 
cleverness, and, above all, a willing- 
ness to help in time of need, soon 
make a woman appreciated and re- 
spected among those by whom she is 
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surrounded, and so it happens that 
her own life presents itself to her in 
sharper contrast with the lives of 
other women, 

That unsatisfied hunger at her 
heart gnaws more and more, and 
her husband grows to her more and 
more repulsive; but while he repels 
her thus, and every tendril of her 
nature reaches out vainly for support- 
ing strength, she fails not in any duty 
as wife and mother. While her heart 
calls vainly, her conscience is answer- 
ed and obeyed in every exaction. 
Courting no admiration from others, 
even where willing tribute is paid to 
her beauty and refinement ; dressing in 
Quaker-like simplicity, not only in ac- 
cordance with her limited means, but 
her own severe taste; leading a quiet, 
industrious life, Agnes Thorndyke is 
irreproachable, and esteemed by all 
who know her. The serpent coiled 
down in the shadows of her soul is 


waiting to rear its head—waiting for 
an evil hand, an evil breath, to warm 
it into strength, that its venom may 
poison this pure life. 

That evil hand, that evil breath, 
are coming, as they are always sure 
to come— 


“When such thoughts do not come of them- 
selves 

To the heart of a woman neglected, like elves 

That seek lonely places—there rarely is wanting 

Some voice at her side, with an evil enchanting 

To conjure them to her.”’ 


“Deliver us from evil.” How 
well our Lord knew the need of 
that petition for us! How wise the 
church to require its frequent use! 
It is the cry of the direst human 
need, in its last extremity, to its last 
refuge. How will the evil come to 
Agnes Thorndyke ? and how will she 
be led into temptation? The gate 
is opened apparently by her very vir- 
tues. While she sits brooding over 
the thoughts which Whittier’s pretty 
poem has suggested, her attention is 
aroused by a loud cry, and noise of 
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clattering hoofs and wheels, Run- 
ning to the window, she sees a crowd 
around a gentleman who lies bruised 
and senseless before her door, while 
a horse and shattered carriage are fast 
disappearing down the street. Stand- 
ing on her porch, elevated above the 
heads of the little crowd, she per- 
ceives that the stranger is not killed, 
but that he must be cared for in- 
stantly. She calls to the men to bear 
him within her open door, that she 
may assist to dress his wounds, while 
a surgeon is summoned. This she 
does so deftly and so gently that the 
sufferer thanks her warmly, and the 
surgeon compliments her on her 
skill. 

The man is not very dangerously 
hurt, but the doctor advises that he 
be kept very quiet for a time. At 
this the stranger looks perplexed, and, 
casting first a searching glance about 
the room and over the person of 
Mrs. Thorndyke, he says: 

“If I could be allowed to remain 
here for any remuneration which this 
lady would consent to receive, I 
would pay it willingly, and also con- 
sider it a great favor. I am a stranger 
in the place. I had finished the busi- 
ness for which I came, and I was 
hurrying to the railway station, when 
this unlucky accident befell me, and 
threw me upon your kindness.” 

He looks now at Mrs, Thorndyke. 
She does not speak immediately, but 
seems to be considering the ex- 
pediency of yielding to his request. 
Her quick sympathy shows her at 
once that it will be best for him not 
to be disturbed. 

“If you cannot consent, Mrs, 
Thorndyke,” says the doctor, “he 
had better be removed to the hotel 
above here.” 

“ Pray, no!” interposes the patient. 
“ T came from there, and glad enough 
I was to leave it. It is a noisy, dirty, 
wretched place, Can’t you think of 
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some better refuge than that >—if I 
may not stay here.” 

There is peevishness in his tones 
while speaking to the doctor which 
soften to a gentle pleading as he 
turns at the last words again to his 
hostess, It is not lost upon her. 
She is touched by his evident desire 
to stay, and equally evident need of 
quiet and rest. 

“If my husband does not object 
when he returns,” she says, “I will 
undertake to be your nurse; but Iam 
afraid our plain house and ways will 
hardly satisfy you when you are 
stronger.” 

“Oh ! thanks—a thousand thanks,” 
he replies; “no danger of any fastid- 
lousness of mine standing in the way 
of my gratitude and content.” 

And so it is arranged ; for the pe- 
cuniary help which the stranger offers 
is not unwelcome to John Thorn- 
dyke in the growing needs of his 
family. 

This stranger, Martin Vanderlyn, 
is a handsome man of thirty-five 
rears, with the kind of beauty and 
manner which takes captive the fancy 
of many women, yet which is really 
satanic; hard and cruel gray eyes, 
but capable of a soft, imploring ex- 
pression ; dark hair ; pale, clear skin; 
and tail, well-knit figure; a voice 
agreeable in most of its cadences, 
but with a treacherous note occasion- 
ally grating on the ear, though cor- 
rected quickly, as if he himself had 
felt it; inherent strength, but not 
purity of purpose ; persistent patience 
in executing his own selfish and sen- 
sual will; apparent gentleness, and 
refinement, and culture, made sub- 
servient to his own desires; poetry, 
and flattery, and irreligion, and so- 
phistry always on his lips and in his 
eyes—such is the patient which it 
becomes Agnes Thorndyke’s loving 
task to nurse day after day. In this 
dangerous companionship, this hun- 
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gry heart finds solace. “Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” should be her constant 
prayer now. How can she help see. 
ing his admiring eyes follow her, and 
look into her own? How can she 
prevent the dangerous familiarity 
sanctioned by their relative positions 
of nurse and patient? Well he 
knows how to increase the ever-ready 
sympathy for his sufferings. Soon 
and easily he reads the disappoint- 
ment in her life, and detects the cause, 
Is there no scruple of conscience, no 
emotion of gratitude, to stay him in 
his bad designs, framed and nursed 
on his sick-bed during the very time 
she so tenderly cares for him? Not 
one. Day by day he weaves the net 
and casts the toils about her so sure- 
ly that her whole manner towards 
her husband has changed to a queru- 
lousness and impatience which speed- 
ily provoke a 
nature; and discord and hatred sit 
in the place where once reigned duty 
and peace. 

John Thorndyke, although of a 
heavy, is also of a spiteful and jealous, 
temperament. He has been, in his 
dull way, proud of his wife, and self- 
ishly pleased at the comfort she has 
brought him. It has not occurred to 
him to try to brighten her life. In- 
deed, he has not known that her life 
needed any cheer. He thinks that 
she is his, and all her duty is to him, 
and so long as he knows himself 


response of the same 


faithful to her, and gives her all the 
pecuniary support he can command 
as a mechanic, it does not occur to 


him that he fails in any respect. He 
has never even questioned himself on 
that point. No misgivings apparently 
disturb his sluggish conscience. In 
this, he differs widely from his wife. 
She has sharply questioned her c« 

science, being perhaps dimly aware 
of the weak spot in the citadel, 

of the serpent coiled in the shadow. 
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But as she has never before given the 
slightest cause for his jealousy, she 
has not been even suspicious of how 
terrible a sway it can have over him. 
Even now she does not read the signs 
aright, being blinded by her own new 
infatuation. 

In the meantime, Martin Vander- 
lyn is convalescent, and making him- 
self more and more interesting to her. 
He addresses her always with so 
much respect and courtesy that it is 
a continual flattery to her; for this 
woman has her vanity under all her 
severe simplicity of garb and mien, 
and to be recognized as being supe- 
rior to her position in life is the 
strongest—or weakest—desire of her 
heart. To so regard her is to flatter 
her more surely and insidiously than 
to praise her beauty or her grace. 

Sitting one day over her sewing, 
she is suddenly surprised by the re- 
mark from Vanderlyn, who has been 
silently studying her: “ Mrs, Thorn- 
dyke, you are not happy.” 

She looks up with a sort of fright- 
ened expression, as if detected in 
some crime. After a moment of de- 
precating, silent supplication in her 
eyes, she responds with the common- 
place question, quite at variance with 
her look and manner: 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Because,” he says, “ I am a phy- 
siognomist, and I have been study- 
ing your face until I can read it as I 
would a book ; and a more eloquent 
book could not be found.” 

The last words are spoken in a 
softened voice which makes her blush 
and keep her eyes steadily averted. 
She has not been used to compli- 
ments before his advent, and cannot 
toss them off or return them lightly. 
She feels guilty now at liking this so 
well. Looking steadily at her mean- 
while, and pleased at her embarrass- 
ment, he says, “I have read in this 
book that your life is not a happy 
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one, and I am not surprised-at read 

ing it. Perhaps my own past expe- 
rience has made me quicker at trans- 
lating the language of your book; 
for, Mrs. Thorndyke, I have not 
been happy myself, and I think your 
discontent springs from a similar 
source.” 

Again that deprecating look, as if 
battling with her conscience, which 
whispers to her that the cause of her 
trouble should not be avowed or 
even tacitly admitted. Complaint 
against her husband should not be 
made to Martin Vanderlyn, above all. 
There is already too dangerous a 
sympathy between them. A subtle 
intuition tells her that she is being 
led into temptation, and that she 
ought to end this now and for ever. 
Yet she does not do so. The ser- 
pent in the shadow has even now 
warmed and stirred. Curiosity, also, 
concerning Mr. Vanderlyn’s former 
history leads her to encourage him 
to proceed ; so she says, “ I am sorry 
to hear that your life has not been a 
happy one. I had thought of your 
leaving us to go to brighter scenes 
and kinder friends.” 

She has pondered over the absence 
of any communication with friends 
or relatives during his illness, and ‘so 
this last remark is not quite truthful. 
She has often wondered if he has 
ever had wife or lady-love. He an- 
swers all this by his reply to her last 
words : 

“T am glad that I cannot return 
to the unhappy time I speak of. 
That is closed for ever. It was when 
I had a wife, Mrs. Thorndyke; I have 
none now.” 

“She is dead, then,” says Agnes, 
looking up, and speaking in a low 
voice which she instinctively feels 
should not seem sympathetic with.a 
grief he evidently disavows, for it is 
rather a relief which he confesses. 

“TI know not,” he says, with a 
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careless tone ; “she may be, for aught 
I know or care. She is dead to me, 
and I know I feel quite dead to her. 
We are divorced, and I am a free 
man again. To that unhappy time 
of my life I cannot return, The 
chains are broken. It was a woful 
time. I can imagine no surer blight 
on a human being’s happiness than 
an unsuitable marriage. I know how 
it poisons a life, because mine, for a 
time, was so poisoned. I think if 
there is any hell, my marriage was 
arranged there by the prince him- 
self, who is particularly interested 
in the marriage question. I think 
divorces are made in heaven, not 
matches, for my relief on getting my 
divorce was heavenly. The sacra- 
ment of divorce for me! The feel- 
ing it gave me was that which old 
John Bunyan ascribes to Christian 
when the pack of sins fell off his 
back.” 

He speaks with an audacity which 
frightens her Puritan prejudices, 
while it lures her feminine admira- 
tion for his courage in daring to 
speak out and assert himself. ‘There 
is some romance here also, and a 
subtle flattery in being made his con- 
fidante. For to her more delicate 
sense, this, which he would brazenly 
declare to any one who might listen, 
seems a sacred confidence. Her 
face looks her sympathy. The an- 
swering chord is struck, and he sees 
it. The serpent has stirred to the 
evil breath. 

* Do you not think, Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke, that we have the inborn right 
to seek our own happiness? Has 
not nature implanted that feeling 
within us? Are not our lives a con- 
tinual protest against being made 
miserable or uncomfortable for the 
sake of sustaining a law of church or 
state? The law of love is above 
these, and it can glorify a life, or the 
absence of it can debase one.” 
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“ And joy was duty, and love was 
law,” echoes in Mrs. Thorndyke’s 
memory; and here is the “ manly 
form by her side.” 

He continues without pause: “If 
it is our right to pursue happiness, jt 
is equally our right to seek our love 
freely, casting off fetters which love 
disdains; they chafe his delicate 
wings—love cannot live bound.” 

* But he must be, to some extent,” 
she almost gasps, frightened at this 
new and dangerous doctrine. “ So- 
ciety, respectability, require that 
there should be a marriage bond by 
which the law can hold either party 
to the contract. Else what would 
become of us? So many would es- 
cape who have no right to do so.” 

“T doubt that they have no right 
to escape. The very desire for es- 
cape constitutes the right. If the 
law of love is there, no escape will 
be desired.” 

“Yes; but, Mr. Vanderlyn, in 
many instances, the possibility of es- 
cape causes a desire for it; and 
where there is no way of escape, the 
inevitable is accepted. ‘What can’t 
be cured must be endured,’ you 
know.” And there is a mournful ca- 
dence in her voice, a drooping of 
her head and eyes. 

“That is just the cruel part of it,” 
he says—* that freezing endurance 
sitting like a vampire on our hearts.” 

She puts her hand up suddenly to 
her heart, and clutches at her dress 
nervously, as if to hide the vampire 
hidden there. Is it not rather a 
tightening of the serpent’s coil? 
The next moment she is composed, 
and ashamed of the momentary ef- 
fect his words have caused in her 
outward manner. He has seen the 
motion, however, but gives no evi- 
dence of it. As if absorbed only in 
his own remembrances, not desiring 
to stir up hers, he continues: 

“] speak as one who knows and 
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has felt, not as one who deals with 
the cold abstractions of theologians 
and political economists. We who 
know through bitter tasting of the 
cup are the true philosophers. Our 
eyes have been opened, and we see 
the light. Weno longer grope in the 
darkness of the middle ages. We 
cast off the chains forged for us ages 
ago. We will be free in our love, 
and in our beliefs or disbeliefs, for 
creeds are chains. Do not let me 
shock you, my gentle Puritan. I 
beg your pardon. Do not look at 
me so reprovingly, I cannot bear 
it. Remember I am a sick man still, 
and you are my good, sweet nurse, 
You must not grieve me with your 
displeasure. It is bad for me, you 
know. Your frown makes me un- 
happy—come, smile on me.” 

Ah! such idle, easy words for him 
to speak—such dangerous ones for 
her to hear! None such ever fall 
on her ear from John Thorndyke’s 
lips, and, if they should, they would 
not please her so from him. She 
knows this only too well, and that 
this man ought not to have the 
power to please her so easily. But 
she allows herself this pleasure, argu- 
ing that her life is bare enough. 

“Do you forgive me enough to 
care to hear my story?” he says, 
after a pause. 

“ Oh! yes,” she answers ; “ I am in- 
terested in that which has so colored 
your feelings on this subject, and has 
given you such strange views of law 
and religion.” She tries to speak it 
lightly, but he detects the interest in 
himself. It is what he wishes. 

“It is not much of a story,” he 
says. “J was married very young— 
attracted and deceived by a pretty, 
saintly face, such as one sees in pic- 
tures, and which always pleases 
youth, I found my saint to be a 
stubborn bigot, who put her con- 
fessor above me, and set me and 
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my happiness entirely at naught in 
computing her debit and credit with 
her church. Such selfish looking 
after one’s own interest in the next 
life is to me disgusting. Every 
generous impulse must be stifled for 
that end. The certain present is of- 
fered up a victim to the uncertain fu- 
ture. I and my happiness had to be 
forgotten in prayers, penances, fast- 
ings and foolishness, Bah! it sick- 
ens me to remember it. Enough 
that, after bearing every discomfort, I 
sought a divorce, and “ob it.” 

He says the last in a strange tone, 
which long afterwards she recalls, 

“Had you no children?” she 
asks. 

“Yes, one; but it died, happily 
for it. I should not have liked to 
see a daughter of mine trained in 
that church, as of course she was 
doomed to be had she lived. That 
alone would have goaded me to 
madness—to see the fastings and 
prayings duplicated. Two at it, 
against one.” 

Here the conversations ends, and 
Agnes Thorndyke takes “up her 
burden of life again,” with an added 
protest against it. “How she wishes 
that she could cut the cords, and let 
it fall like Christian’s pack! Poor 
John Bunyan! “to what base uses 
has he come at last!” Christian’s 
pack of sins made to represent the 
sacrament of marriage! But if “ the 
devil can quote Scripture for his pur- 
pose,” he will not scruple to use 
John Bunyan’s quaint fancies. 

About this time, Mrs. Thorndyke 
begins to have her attention drawn 
to certain vile papers and periodicals 
of the day, introduced cautiously at 
first, and with some discrimination, as 
if the better (or rather, /ess dad) ones 
have been selected. She finds them 
lying about Mr. Vanderlyn’s room, 
and she reads them without com- 
ment, but the seeds take root. 
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Afterwards Mr. Vanderlyn calls her 
attention to certain cleverly written 
but mischievous articles; flattering 
her intellect by appealing to her sup- 
posed ability to decide on these ab- 
struse questions. When he finds that 
she reads with avidity all he pro- 
cures, faster and thicker the vile flood, 
which disgraces the press and the 
name of literature, pours in upon her. 
Here she is almost defenceless. With 
no thorough education, no religious 
influence to penetrate into her life, 
and guard her against this assault, 
she is left to stem this torrent of 
sophistry, to answer these devil’s 
thoughts penned too often by the 
hand of her own sex. It is a sad 
but significant fact that, in this sort 
of vile writing, women, when they do 
stifle their better natures and take 
up unclean pens, excel the other sex. 
Some of the most dangerous books 
of the day are written by females, 
under the guise of pretended moral- 
ity, which deceives silly girls and 
weak women who read them and are 
unable to detect the poison under 
the honey. Alas! that women should 
thus prostitute their intellects in the 
service of the devil ! 

When a woman of Agnes Thorn- 
dyke’s stamp can be found reading 
long editorials in a paper devoted to 
the destroying of the marriage rela- 
tion, and to the advance of “ free- 
love” principles, alas! for the happi- 
ness, the very legitimacy, of her chil- 
dren! But what cares Martin Van- 
derlyn for any such considerations ? 
To corrupt this woman’s nature and 
to win her is his present and sole 
object, and so he calls to his aid all 
those of her own sex as well as of his, 
who dip their pens in envenomed 
ink for mercenary ends. 

But John Thorndyke has become 
jealous, and, being so, he is not a 
more agreeable husband. He soon 
signifies his desire that Mr. Vander- 
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lyn shall find for himself some other 
lodgings. In doing this, he expresses 
himself so coarsely, and hints so 
broadly at the cause of his displea- 
sure, that it increases the very dan- 
ger he seeks to avoid, by forcing an 
understanding and recognition of the 
situation between his wife and her 
patient. This is just what Mr. Van- 
derlyn desires. He wishes Agnes 
Thorndyke to know him to be her 
lover, long before he will dare to avow 
ittoher. Well he knows that he must 
prepare her for that, lead her step by 
step up to that avowal; and he 
knows that she may recoil at any 
moment, and turn out from the slip- 
pery path through which he is lead- 
ing her. Too many good instincts 
and habits of early training are war- 
ring with the bad teachings he is so 
assidiously implanting, to make his 
task a perfectly easy one. Now that 
John Thorndyke has shown his jeal- 
ousy so plainly, these two cannot 
look into each other’s eyes withou 
knowing there is some cause for it. 
They cannot ignore it, and, while 
Mr. Vanderlyn is preparing to leave, 
he improves the opportunity to re- 
mark how unhappy he is at the sad 
necessity. He tells her how plea- 
sant it would be if he could continue 
to pass all his days with her; and at 
last, finding himself unreproved, he 
asks if that is not possible ? 

At this she does recoil, with a wild 
and frightened look like that of a 
hunted deer. But he knows that it 
is the first shock which either kills or 
leaves the victim able to bear an- 
other. Her mind has taken in the 
full force of the proposal, and yet 
she does not send him at once from 
her presence. She only says, “ How 
can it be possible ?” admitting by the 
very question that she might like it 
to be possible. 

“ Leave him, Agnes,” he says, “ and 
come to me—to me, your adorer—I 
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can appreciate the jewel of which he 
knows not the value !” 

“But Iam his wife, and I cannot 
be that to you; so,if not that, no- 
thing, Martin.” 

“Yes; you can be a wife to me, 
Agnes, if you must be tied by the 
law. The law will soon free you as 
it has freed many another. Cast off 
your chains as I cast off mine, and 
come to me !” 

He holds out his arms as he 
speaks, and she goes to them. The 
serpent has coiled almost his last 
coil! 

In no relation except that of wife 
can this woman be persuaded to live 
with Vanderlyn ; but the law may be 
perverted, her marriage contract 
basely set aside and broken, “ For 
better, for worse” she has taken 
John Thorndyke, and she has plight- 
ed him her troth; but she will not 
have the worse, and her troth she 
will not keep. Yet the law must 
make her seem a wife, even in this 
degradation. So it is agreed that 
steps shall be taken to obtain a di- 
vorce, Vanderlyn’s money being at 
her service. It is so agreed, but not 
without many struggles on her part. 
If she is not a loving wife, she is a 
tender mother. ‘This new infatuation 
cannot crush the true maternal in- 
stinct in her heart. It requires the 
wildest assurances on Vanderlyn’s 
part that the law will give her the 
control of her children, and that he 
will care for them and educate them 
as if they were his own, to keep her 
from receding. 

Vanderlyn is no longer an inmate 
of her house, but he hovers around 
her neighborhood, seeing her during 
her husband’s absence, upon which 
she can always count for a certain 
number of hours every day. He 
writes to her letters which seem to 
her gems of poetry and eloquence, 
but which are really only fulsome 
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flatteries, and sophistries of a godless 
school which he studies and copies. 
He knows that it is necessary to keep 
her mind always clouded by these 
false arguments, and her vanity fed 
by these protestations, because she 
is not by nature prone to the falsity 
to which he is luring her. This 
woman with a better husband, or 
even with a worse husband, and 
better religious teaching, could not 
have been so tempted. She is no 
syren, no coquette; it really needs 
much careful tact, and study, and ad- 
dress on Vanderlyn’s part to make 
her take the first steps in this path. 

The children seem to be her guar- 
dian angels now. In their innocent 
helplessness there is great strength. 
Vanderlyn often wishes them in their 
graves, for it seems to him, chafing 
in his vexation, as he repeats, 

“ Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from 

the mother’s breast,’’ 


that these are rivals indeed, which 
may yet laugh him down and bring 
her rest, unless he is unremitting in 
his efforts to prevent it. 

As if in answer to his bad desires, 
scarlet-fever prostrates them all at 
once, but drives him, for the time, from 
the thoughts of: their mother. Wan 
and pale with watching, anxiety, and 
dread, Agnes weeps and prays over 
her little flock—prays as she has not 
prayed for a long while. Yet two 
are taken. The youngest darlings 
are buried in one grave, leaving a 
boy of seven years to fill the empty 
places. 

For a time, Vanderlyn almost 
thinks his game is lost to him, and 
that Death has checkmated him; for 
the dead children, whose lives have 
seemed in his way, are even yet his 
most powerful opponents. So truly 
does Agnes mourn now, so bitterly 
reproach herself, that, if her husband 
will meet her with any tender sympa: 
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thy in this their common sorrow, 
some love for him may yet spring up, 
watered by her tears for children 
which were his as well as hers. 


**Oh! the child, too, clothes the father with a 
ences cil his due.’ 


’ 


But John Thorndyke is not the 
man to be tender and delicate to any 
one whose grief takes such a form as 
hers. Her brooding melancholy he 
calls “moping.” Her silence and 
shrinking from every one, he speaks 
of as “airs” put on to disturb him. 
He thinks the loss is his as well as 
hers, and fe is not inclined to 
“mope and take on so.” He goes 
to his work every day as usual, and, 
although he does miss his little prat- 
tlers, to whom he has always been 
indulgent, the world does not seem 
all dark to him. He is utterly in- 
capable of understanding how dif- 
ferently this blow affects her, and it 
chafes him that she does not bear it 
as he does. He cannot see that the 
very need of going to his daily toil, 
of mixing with other men whose 
minds are not on his loss, and the 
leaving of his sad home every day, 
helps to dissipate much morbid feel- 
ing which might cling to him were 
he obliged to stay at home, as his 
wife is compelled todo. He never 
thinks of the greater difference which 
it has made to her in every little 
change which the absence of the chil- 
dren demands, The very lightening 
of her care and toil for them leaves 
greater time and room to grieve. 
Her bereaved heart cries for love 
and sympathy in this her sorest need, 
and her ‘husband does not heed the 
cry; does not soften to her just at the 
time he can save her. 

Vanderlyn does not slight the 
chance of increasing his influence. 
He has been jealous of these chil- 
dren living, he has feared their 
memories may even now crowd him 
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from the mother’s heart, but he sees 
the need of some one to appear at least 
to share her grief. She does not scruple 
to tell him how cold and unfeeling 
her husband is at this time; and thus 
she furnishes him with one more 
weapon in the contest he is waging 
against her better nature. He plays 
now the part of tender, devoted 
friend, rather than that of lover. He 
sees that just now no lover’s image 
can obtrude before the angel faces al- 
ways present to her thoughts; he has 
the tact and patience to wait and turn 
the present digression ultimately to 
his favor. It may be that, after all, 
if these children had lived, she never 
could turn entirely from her duty, 
But this delicate attention to her now 
in her grief, contrasting so unhappily 
with Thorndyke’s unfeeling, stupid 
impatience with her, is the most dan- 
gerous temptation of all, because it 
wins her confidence in his being a real 
friend as well as lover. 

When the first acute feelings have 
worn off after the children’s death, 
and her life has gradually become 
more cheerful, she turns from her 
husband with a bitterness and con- 
tempt which produce in him a still 
worse frame of mind. Now he 
taunts her for her assumed superior- 
ity to him, and scoffingly pictures how 
happy she might have been with 
some rich man—Vanderlyn, for in- 
stance. And so matters go on from 
bad to worse, until he consents to 
her applying for a divorce, seeming 
as willing as she to part for ever. 

Of what use lingering over the de- 
tails? The divorce is granted, as 
such things are, in open defiance of 
Heaven’s decree and the apparent 
law of the land. When a New York 
daily paper has frequently a list of 
divorces longer than its list of mar- 
riages, can we wonder over the fact? 
In this case, it has been necessary to 
change their residence for a time, be- 
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cause the laws of one state are more 
favorable to this object than an- 
other. But Christ’s law is the same 
everywhere. Cana couple be con- 
sidered married to each other in one 
part of our country, and divorced in 
another? Are the children of a 
second union legitimate in one state, 
and illegitimate in another? It 
would really seem so. 

But Agnes Thorndyke, or rather, 
Agnes Rodney, as she is now called— 
taking back her maiden name, with- 
out her maiden heart—is deprived 
of one comfort on which she had 
surely counted. Her one child is 
left to its father. Thorndyke has 
schemed for this with deliberate mal- 
ice. It is not that he loves the boy 
overmuch, but it is his revenge upon 
her. He would rather burden him- 
self with the care of this little child 
than forego the pleasure it gives him 
to punish her. And so, while the 
father of her child lives, she lays her 
head on another man’s breast, and 
calls him husband. Vanderlyn is 
spared either the keeping or the 
breaking of his promise to care for 
her children—two in the graves 
where he wished them, and one in a 
strange woman’s care. He has all 
he wished for—John Thorndyke’s 
pretty wife at last. 

Thorndyke takes to his forsaken 
home a housekeeper at first, as if he 
were a widower. This woman is a 
widow who makes him so comfort- 
able that he speedily marries her, 
without considering law or Gospel as 
they may bear on his case. No 
compunctions trouble her easy con- 
science, and she accepts the lot of- 
fered to her as the best thing in a 
business point of view likely to: fall 
to her. Being disinclined for read- 
ing poetry, having no refined yearn- 
ings, having little intellect to culti- 
vate, she never reads Maud Muller, 
nor thinks of herself as out of her 
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place in any sense. Being good-na- 
tured and not oversensitive, she gets 
along with John Thorndyke remark- 
ably well, and no thought of Agnes 
ever makes a ripple of disturbance 
between them. She might be for- 
gotten, except for the boy, with her 
eyes and features, left in her old 
home. He calls the woman in her 
place “mother,” and does get quite 
motherly treatment. He loves the 
brothers and sisters who in time 
spring up around him, and seems as 
happy in his boyish plays as if his 
own mother were guarding and guid- 
ing him. Who can say how much 
his future life might be changed if 
that mother had been left to him? 
To be sure, her death might have 
brought as great a change to him, 
and we will now only follow her 
fate. 

Is she happy in her new relations ? 
Is joy her duty, and love her law, 
now? Can that ever be, after broken 
vows and outraged honor? “It is 
not in the bond.” For a time she 
thinks herself happier in all her more 
refined associations; with leisure, 
books, servants, all at her command, 
and with Martin Vanderlyn devoted 
to her. He does not introduce her 
into society, but lives remote from 
all his acquaintances and former 
friends. This never troubles her, 
Two people like these, who have 
closed or tried to tear out a chapter 
in their life-history, naturally shrink 
from having it recalled. They prefer 
to think themselves sufficient for 
each other, looking always to the fu- 
ture—never to the past, if they can 
avoid it. 

But before a year is passed, Agnes 
begins to see that Vanderlyn is not 
so entirely devoted to her as she 
would wish and he has at first 
seemed. It is the first shadow of a 
misgiving, not really harbored, but 
resting upon her heart in spite of 
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herself. She does not wish to see 
any difference in him, and she tries 
to think it is business which keeps 
him so often away from her. He 
says it is, and why not think so? 
why not believe him? Alas! small 
clouds of doubt already dot the sky 
of her belief in him. Whence they 
have arisen she can scarcely tell; 
but there they are, and threatening 
to increase. However, she has 
risked too much for him, braved too 
much, to foster anything now which 
may wreck her life-venture. If this 
man fail her, where can she turn ? 
But after a while a little child is 
born—a boy to help divert her 
thoughts from that other boy bearing 
another father’s name. The mother 
does blush when she thinks of these 
boys, each hers, having each a dif- 
ferent father living now, She had 
named her first-born after her own 
father, and some idea of trying to 
fill his place leads her to call this one 
by the same name—George Rodney. 
Vanderlyn, however, playfully calls 
him Martin after himself, and, as the 
child grows, he learns to answer to 
that, and calls himself “ Martie” 
quite as often as by the name which 
his mother has given him, and which 
she will never relinquish, 

So truly does the pure instinct of 
motherhood show her the falsity of 
her present position that she often 
feels that two fathers should not be 
living at the same time for the two 
boys for whom she is mother. Of 
that other boy she often thinks still 
with yearning love, and of his sisters 
in their little grave; more now than 
at first, when Vanderlyn was with 
her so much, for his absences grow 
longer and more frequent. He takes 
no father’s pride in this child of his, 
but rather seems bored by the care 
and trouble it has brought. A baby 
és a tyrant in a household, especially 
if it is loved as Agnes loves this one, 
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giving it almost all her time and care, 
Now, indeed, Vanderlyn might say. 
if he remembers the poet he quoted 
before in his jealousy of her love fo; 
her children: 
“ Nay, but nature brings thee solace ; 
der voice will cry: 
’Tis a purer life than thine—a lip to draint 
trouble dry: 
My latest rival brings thee rest.” 


for a ten. 


But it does not bring her rest. She 
often now remembers that Thorp- 
dyke was a fonder and better father 
than his successor; that his children 
seemed at their birth and during 
their lives to form a tie between his 
wife and himself; that he always 
faithfully brought his hard-earned 
money to her, to spend or save for 
them for himself. She 
gives him this credit now, because 
Vanderlyn, with his more abundant 
means, shows in many ways a care- 


as well as 


lessness of her comfort and pect 
wants, ‘True, she has not really suf- 
fered, but small misgivings have op- 
pressed her that she may yet come 
to that. She has found that Vander- 
lyn is not the substantial business man 
she was at first led to believe. 
had thought him a lawyer, and so he 
is by education ; but, in reality, he is 
an adventurer and a speculator, and 


one 


although often commanding money 
easily, he has no real fortune, and 
has only a very fluctuating income. 
This it is that worries him and tal 

him often away from home !o1 


a time. He has not the 


to deny himself any accustome 
luxury for the sake of those depen- 


dent upon him. It chafes him to 
be obliged to meet his household 
expenses, and not always have the 
means: to do so conveniently. He 
knows that Agnes will not insist upon 
unnecessary expenditure, but he has 
not the courage to tell her frankly 
of his affairs. There is a respect for 
her in his heart in spite of all, and he 
knows that there is an uprightness 
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about her which would lead her to 
insist on plainer living and fewer ser- 
yants. She is not weakly self-indul- 
gent ashe is. He is so unprincipled 
at heart that no tie, no obligation, 
can bind him when it once becomes 
irksome. He isa greater moral cow- 
ard than the woman he has: per- 
verted. And so at last, when her 
boy is about five years old, Agnes 
finds herself deserted. Martin Van- 
derlyn has gone to California, and 
left her with her household effects, 
and about one hundred dollars in 
money—that is all. 

ks her fate steadily in the 
face. Young enough and_ strong 
enough yet for work, but with a help- 
less child upon her hands, what 
shall she do? She sells promptly 
her furniture, books, pictures, and 
jewelry. For the last she has never 
cared, but Vanderlyn had lavished it 
upon her during the days she was 
seeking a divorce. Very rarely has 
she worn it. With the sum thus 
raised, she can, for a time, pay her 


1 


board until she can find employment, 


She loo 


and she seeks the most retired house 
she can find for a refuge. 

In bitterness of spirit beyond any- 
thing she has ever endured while the 
honest wife of John Thorndyke, 
Agnes now feels in almost over- 
force the folly of the 
course she has pursued—a/mos? over- 


whelming 
whelming, but not quite, for she still 
believes herself to be Martin Vander- 
lyn’s lawful wife. Bad as he has prov- 


ed himself, she as yet has no doubt 
that he is her lawful husband, and 
so,in her present abode, she calls her- 
self Mrs. Vanderlyn, with no thought 
but that she is so honestly, if not 
wisely, 


She has been in her new home ra- 


ther less than a week, when, pass- 
ing along the corridor, she meets, 
coming from a room near her own, 
two Sisters of Mercy, who have ap- 
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parently just taken leave of an in- 
valid lady; at least, so she judges 
from the voice which comes through 
the open door, saying: 

““Good-by, and come again soon, 
Sisters,” followed by a cough that 
to her experienced ear sounds like 
consumption. She has heard that 
cough in the night when she has 
been wakeful, and she hears it again 
many times this day. She thinks of 
the invalid often, with her old in- 
stinct of sympathy for the sick—a 
sympathy which of late years has not 
been much called forth in her retire- 
ment. The next day, coming in 
from her quest for employment, she 
meets on the porch a gentleman who, 
she feels almost sure, is a Catholic 
priest. He enters the house at the 
same time with herself, and, proceed- 
ing before her up the stairs, passes 
directly and quietly to the room oc- 
cupied by her sick neighbor. “She 
is a Catholic, then,” says Agnes to 
herself; “ but tnat does not matter. 
I wonder if I could do her any 
good?” And she acknowledges to 
herself a very strong desire to see 
her neighbor, and offer any service in 
her power. But she does not act at 
once. Her peculiar position makes her 
shrink from meeting strangers or form- 
ing acquaintances. Still, the cough 
strikes upon her ear appealingly, ali 
the more that there comes no sound 
of any voices from the room, save 
when the priest or the Sisters of 
Mercy are there. She knows her 
neighbor must be alone, and, she 
suspects, lonely also, for many hours. 
She resolves to go to see her, and 
take little George, thinking, in the 
fondness of her mother’s heart, that 
his pretty ways may divert the sick 
woman. 

But who is she, and what is her 
name? Agnes asks this of her land- 
lady the first time she finds that ever- 
busy and worried woman alone. 
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“ The sick lady in the front room ? 
Why, she is your namesake, perhaps 
a relation.” And the landlady eyes 
keenly her questioner, thinking her 
curiosity about both of her boarders 
will now be gratified, as she slowly 
adds: “She is a Mrs, Vanderlyn, as 
well as yourself.” 

Agnes feels herself trembling and 
almost choking at the swift rush of 
conviction coming over her as to 
who this Mrs. Vanderlyn is: The 
priest and the Sisters of Mercy! 
Martin Vanderlyn’s wife was a Catho- 
lic! She can hardly command her 
voice to ask : 

“Ts she a widow ?” 

“TI guess so, but she hasn’t said 
so,” replied the landlady. ‘She has 
no friends, except them horrid spooks 
of nuns and that there sneakin’ 
priest; I do declare I’m ashamed to 
see em a-comin’ in and out o’ my 
door—but you be’ent a Catholic, be 
you ?” she says, in sudden alarm, lest 
her burst of confidence has been mis- 
placed. Agnes reassures her by 
saying : 

“Oh! no; I am not a Catholic, 
nor is any of my family; so I think 
this lady can be no relative, as my 
husband was never a Catholic.” 

What makes her voice change as 
she shapes her reply in this evasive 
way ? It is not altogether the keen, 
inquiring eyes of the landlady trying 
to find if she is wife or widow. She 
can scarcely tell herself; but the 
sharpened sense of expectation of 
some coming revelation, or else the 
nearness of Martin Vanderlyn’s wife, 
makes her feel for the first time a 
sense of guilt in speaking of him as 
her husband. Not that she says 
even to herself as yet that he is not 
her husband; but the two wives—if 
this is his wife—in such close prox- 
imity, impresses her much as the fact 
of the two living fathers of her two 
boys has done. It cannot seem to 
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her quite right for herself to be Mar- 
tin Vanderlyn’s wife, while the wo- 
man in the next room is such a 
reality. As long as the divorced 
wife had seemed to belong to the 
past—perhaps dead—it had not im. 
pressed Agnes so keenly as to be liy- 
ing under the same roof with her; for 
Agnes feels almost sure that it is so, 
Still, her desire to see her neighbor 
is by no means lessened ; and it is not 
idle curiosity, but a nobler feeling, 
which leads her to ask the landlady 
to introduce her. That person has, 
in the meantime, remarked : 

“The lady is a real lady, and, if 
she is a Catholic, I can’t say aught 
agin her. I do hate to see them 
beads, and crosses, and figgers, and 
picturs of folks with Saturn’s rings 
on their heads, which she keeps in 
her room ; but, if she gits any comfort 
from ’em, poor soul, why, I can’t be- 
grudge her that. Only I wish she 
had more light and some eal reli- 
gion, now that she’s so near dyin’. | 
do hate to see her sunk in darkness, 
without no light o’ the Gospel. But 
tain’t no use talkin’ to her, she never 
gits offended; but, when I wanted to 
send a good Methodist minister to 
pray with her, she said her spiritooal 
needs was already cared for by Fa- 
ther what’s-his-name, and she jist 
give me back that lovely tract about 
Going to Hell, as if she warn’t scared 
abit. ’Tain’t no use, Mrs. Vander- 
lyn, to talk to her. They’re all of 
‘em so set and superstitious they 
can't experience religion or have any 
realizin’ sense o’ their sins.” 

Says Agnes: “I don’t want to 
minister to her soul. That is not my 
mission. I only thought she was 
lonely, and I might do her some 
good in being a little company for 
her some of the time, if nothing 
more.” 

“ And so you might, and it’s right 
good of you to think of it. It'll take 
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some off my mind to know you'll Agnes finds herself face to face with 
see her sometimes, as I can’t find the invalid, who is sitting in a large 
time to go in and sit with her as easy-chair by the window. After 
often as I think she may expect of some words from the landlady, ex- 
me.” plaining Agnes’ kind intention and 

And the landlady, followed by sympathy, that garrulous person 
Agnes, taps at the door of Mrs. Van- withdraws to her pressing household 
derlyn’s room. In a minute more, cares. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER, 





“ BEATI QUI LUGEANT.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JENNA, 


Go; vainly in thy breast lies hid the steel 
That pierces. I perceive thy sad estate, 
Thy silent fortitude; and for thy weal 

I pray thee meet thy fate. 


And weep before me! Cast thy burden down, 
I know that sorrow finds a drear relief 
In solitude, and wears abroad the crown 

Of a majestic grief. 


The hand of friendship may not put aside 

The heavy folds of the funereal veil, 

And on the threshold of an arid pride, 
Words seem to faint, and fail. 


But days have passed, I come—nay—never start, 
Suffer my presence, place thy hand in mine, 
Pour thy full soul into my faithful heart 

Whose pulses all are thine. 


If friendship only bore me to thy side, 

I would withdraw before thine icy face, 

Obey the teachings of my Auman pride, 
My eager steps retrace. 


3ut I, too, have known sorrow, and have earned 

The right to minister before its shrine. 

A mighty secret, too, my heart has learned, 
Whose sources are divine— 


A secret that shall set thy soul aglow 

When once its holy meaning I unfold, 

And make thee bless its author for the woe 
That ¢hus could be consoled. 
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Fohn Baptist de Rossi and his Archeological Works. 


HIS ARCHAZOLOGICAL 


WORKS. 


FROM THE HISTORISCH-POLITISCHE BLAETTER. 


THE ruins that lie by the banks of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates give us 
a better notion of the power of the 
kings of Babylon and Assyria, of 
the civilization, religion, and moral 
condition of the ancient peoples of 
these countries, than the writings of 
historians. The obelisks and pyra- 
mids, the ruined temples and the 
columns covered with hieroglyphic 
characters, tell us more of Egypt 
than Herodotus and Manetho. In 
like manner do the tombs and in- 
scriptions in the catacombs bear wit- 
ness to the faith and morality, the 
usages and manner of living, of the 
early Christians. 

The study of these catacombs has 
therefore a double aim: one 
matic, the other historical. Consid- 
ered from the latter standpoint alone, 
the discoveries recently made in the 
catacombs destroy the theories and 
appreciations of many historians. It 
is literally true, as a distinguished 
non-Catholic has said, that, * since 
Rossi published his works, the history 
of the age 


~ 


dog- 


of the Christian martyrs 
has to be rewritten.” 


The distin- 
guished Alfred de Reumont, on page 
806 of the first volume of his /Zistory 
of the City of Rome, says: “ No one 
knows better than the auther how 
much this work is indebted to the 
researches of De Rossi.” 

The pontificate of Pius IX., among 
its other glories, can claim that of 
having especially aided De Rossi in 
his archeological studies ; and on this 
account alone it would deserve the 
gratitude of all the friends of science, 


Pius IX. has deserved the name 
of the “second Damasus,” not only 
because he founded “The Archzo- 
logical Commission for the Investiga- 
tion of the Ancient Christian Monu- 
ments of Rome,” and aided it with 
pecuniary subsidies, but more particu- 
larly because he took a lively per- 
sonal interest in all its undertakings, 

The zeal of Pius IX. found in John 
Baptist de Rossi, a born Roman, a 
most suitable person for the advance- 
ment of archzological lore. And 
in fact, Rossi alone, as all acknow- 


ledge, made more progress than all 
his predecessors. Although he has 
been more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury at work, he is still a hale man; 
and if Piedmontese brutality or revo- 
lutionary barbarism does not prevent 
him, he may yet make more splen- 
did progress in his learned studies. 
Rossi has wonderful powers of obser- 
vation, united with great calmnessand 
perseverance in investigation, ardent 
love of science, and vast erudition. 
He is well versed in all the branches 


} ] 


of his favorites 


ience—in archzology, 
bibliography, history, zesthetics, topo- 
graphy, and architecture. With keen 


discernment, which his complicate 
investigations never lead astray, he 
knows how to choose and value his 
materials. We know not which to 
admire more—the persevering indus- 
try, or the great and unflinching men- 
tal and physical strength, which he 
displays in assorting the various ma- 
terials which come before him. His 
judgment in forming hypotheses, in 


drawing conclusions and consequen: 
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ces,is always prudent. He prefers to 
prove too little rather than too much, 
On this account. as well as because of 
his critical acumen, he has obtained 
such a reputation among archeolo- 
gists that’ Martigny, in his Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, says: “We 
can rely implicitly om every word 
that Rossi writes.” Rossi never builds 
a card-house; he makes no vague, 
superficial reasonings. All is deeply 
thought ; monuments and documents 
are always brought in to corroborate 
his assertions; and we know that no- 
thing is more solid and convincing 
than the hard marble. 

It is true Rossi has not published 
the half of his immense collections ; 
but from what has been published 
we can perceive that nothing so im- 
portant has appeared in the archzo- 
logical world since the time of Bosio, 
perhaps never anything so vast from 
one archeologist. 

The first great archeological work 
of Rossi appeared when he was yet 
ayoung man. It was printed in the 
third volume of the Spicilegium Soles- 
mense, published by the celebrated 
Benedictine Dom Pitra, now cardi- 
nal of church. Rossi always 
quotes it with pleasure as his first 
The title is A Letter on the 
Christian Monuments bearing the In- 
scription IXOYS. Paris, 1855. 

The figurative and poetical style 


\ 
of the Sacred Scriptures, as well as th 


the 


work, 


discipline of the secret, introducec 
into the “ Church of the Catacombs’ 
those numerous symbols, so full of 
meaning, which, disguised in the sim- 
plest pictures or the simplest words, 
expressed so much to the initiated. 
The lamb, the anchor, ship, the 
stag, peacock, the cock, the dove, 
etc., were symbols of sublime Chris- 
tian ideas. But the most important 
of all the Christian symbols was the 
fish. It is mentioned as a Christian 
hieroglyphic all through the works 
VOL. XVII.—18 
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of the Fathers, and appears on all the 
old monuments. On these latter, 
sometimes the Greek word JX OTS, 
sometimes the painted, and some 
times the engraved, image of the fish, 
is found. During the period of the 
discipline of the secret, especially dur- 
ing the first three centuries of the 
church, the most holy mysteries of 
Christianity were concealed from the 
uninitiated under the symbol of the 
fish. 

The fish is the symbol of Jesus 
Christ. The Fathers before the [Vth 
century insinuate this in obscure and 
ambiguous terms, while those of the 
IVth and Vth centuries proclaim it 
plainly. Thus writes towards the 
end of the [Vth century Bishop Op- 
tatus Milevitanus:* “ The fish, ac- 
cording to its Greek orthography, 
IyOus, expresses by its letters a num- 
ber of holy names, which in Latin are 
Fesus Christus Dei Filius Salvator” 
—Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour 
—Inoovs Xpiotros Oeod Tor 
Swrnp. S. Augustinet expressly 
says that, if you take the first letters 
of these five Greek words, and unite 
them together, you have iy@us, ie: 
Jish, which name is a symbol of 
Christ. 

Some ecclesiastical writers strive 
to connect the fish-symbol of Christ 
with the Sibylline prophecies ; other 
Fathers endeavor to find in it certain 
analogies between the nature and acts 
of the fish and the human nature and 
works of Christ. The different pas- 
sages of ancient writers on these 
points are brought together in De 
Rossi’s treatise. Rossi himself has 
beautifully explained the origin of 
this symbol. 

The fish is the symbol of Christ 
according to his human nature.’ In 
the figurative language of the church, 
the present life is likened to a sea. 


* De Schismate Donatistarum, lib. iii. c. 2. 
+ De Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. c. 23. 
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Ubique mare saculum legimus,* says 
Optatus Milevitanus. Ambrose calls 
men the fish who swim through this 
life. When the divine Word became 
man, he became a fish as we. Hence 
Gregory the Great wrote: “ Christ 
condescended to hide himself in the 
waters of human nature, in order to 
be captured by the angel of death.” 

More frequently the fish is used 
as the symbol of the divine nature of 
Christ. The large fish caught by 
Tobias that he might have food for 
his journey, use the liver and gall to 
free Sara from devils, and restore 
sight to his father, was considered by 
the Fathers as a striking symbol of 
the divine Redeemer, who by the 
light of his doctrine cures the blind- 
ness of ignorance, redeems the world 
from the power of demons, and feeds 
us with his body on the pilgrim route 
from earth to heaven. Therefore is 
Christ symbolized as Teacher of truth 
in his church; as Redeemer from the 
power of Satan by baptism; and as 
Food of souls in the Eucharist. 

Out of the many beautiful and ex- 
pressive symbolical representations 
of the intimate connection between 
Christ and his church, we shall! se- 
lect only the two figures numbered 
104 and ros in De Rossi’s tract. In 
the midst of a surging sea a fish is 
swimming, carrying on its back a ship, 
the symbol of the church. It is the 
divine Iy@vs, who, according to his 
promise made to his church, carries 
her safely through the storms of the 
world. ‘The ship is managed by 
rowers, the hierarchy of the church. 
The only pilot and leader of the 
ship is the Holy Ghost, represented 
by a dove sitting on the top of the 
mast. In order that no one may 
mistake the vessel, the scene of 
Christ giving the keys to Peter is 
painted in the foreground exactly as 


*‘* We read everywhere that this world is a 
sea,” 
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our modern painters represent it, 
In order to make this point clear, 
namely, that the Holy Ghost is guid- 
ing the bark of Peter, the words JH> 
(Incobs) and ITET (Ilérpos) are 
written over the picture. 

Man is born the child of divine 
wrath: Christ frees him from Satan’s 
power by baptism; makes him a 
child of God, a new man, a neophyte* 
Now, as Christ the Fish scatters these 
his blessings in the baptismal font, 
it was called by the names of daptiste. 
rium, tlluminatorium, and, more fre- 
quently during the time of the disci- 
pline of the secret, fiscina, or fish- 
pond. Therefore Bishop Oriontius 
of Auch wrote in the Vth century: 
“ The fish, born in the water, is the au- 
thor of baptism.” Therefore were 
the oldest baptisteries commonly or- 
namented with the picture of a fish 
(Rossi, p. 3). 

In many of the monuments collect- 
ed by Rossi, near the word IXOT> 
we have also the word NIKA. The 
fish conquers. The neophyte is freed 
from ruin and the power of Satan—he 
is a trophy of Christ’s victory. 

Since the word fish, as well as the 
picture of it, was perfectly identified 
with Christ the Redeemer, it was 
natural to use this symbol to conceal 
that mystery which the pagans so 
fearfully misrepresented when they 
said that the Christians met together 
at stated times, slaughtered a child, 
drank its blood, and ate its flesh.+ 

The fish became the symbol of the 
Holy Eucharist. This could be done 
with the greater propriety, since 
Rossi tells us that, at the banquets of 
the wealthy pagans, fish was consid- 
ered a delicacy, and it is seldom found 
on pagan monuments. Hence, to 
eat the fish, and to receive Holy 





* Gal. iii. ; John xv. 16. 

+ Minucius Felix, Octav., c. 9.; Justin, Dialog. 
cum Tryph., c. 10; Athenagoras, Leg :tio, C. 3 
etc. 
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Communion, became synonymous 
expressions. Prosper of Aquitaine calls 
Christ the great Fish, who gives him- 
self as food to his disciples and the 
faithful. 

We cannot enter into details, and 
shall only consider the monu- 
mental inscription found at Autun 
in 1839, which has attracted so much 
attention from the archzologists. 
The text begins with the words: 
IyOus otvpaviov Oeiov yévos 
nropt Ceuv@ ypyoar: “O divine 
race of the heavenly Ikthus, guard, 
after you have received it, the im- 
mortal fountain of grace flowing from 
divine sources. Bathe thy soul, my 
friend, in the ever-flowing waters of 
wealth-giving wisdom. Receive the 
sweet food of the Saviour ofthe saints ; 
eat and drink the Ikthus which thou 
holdest in thy hands.* O Ikthus, I 
have prepared my hands, I long for 
thee, my Lord and my Redeemer! 
That I may behold thee in happiness, 
O my mother; I beseech this favor 
of thee, O light of the dead. As- 
chaudius, my father, thou dearest to 
my heart, with my sweet mother and 
my sisters, in the peace of the Ikthus 
remember thy son Pektorius.” 

The first verse of this beautiful in- 
scription which many of the learned 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
at the end of the IIId century use, al- 
ludes to the grace of baptism; the 
following sentences refer to the sac- 
ramental use of the Ikthus. In the 
concluding phrase, the founder of 
the monument, Pectorius, addresses 
himself to his parents and relatives, 
with the petition that they would re- 
member him in heaven, where they 
enjoyed the peace of the Ikthus. 

From this important monument, 
as well as from many others collected 
by Rossi, it is proven that the Holy 
Eucharist was thought to be a sacra- 


; * In ancient usage, the Holy Eucharist was put 
into the hands of the Christians. 
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ment by the early Christians. In 
others, it is equally clear that they 
considered it a sacrifice also. 

In one of the oldest cemeteries, 
that of Domitilla, as well as in that of 
Callistus, we see a thrice sweet sacrifi- 
cial table, on which three loaves and 
one fish are lying. On each side of 
the table are seven baskets with loaves. 
The meaning of the picture is plain. 
The connection of the Ikthus with the 
bread is clearly shown. ‘“ The table 
represents the Christian altar. . This 
was usually a portable slab of marble 
with brazen rings, placed over a mar- 
tyr’s grave, and supported by little 
columns. But what else could the 
Christian artist wish to symbolize by 
placing the fish beside the bread than 
the offering of the divine Ikthus on 
the altar? We have, therefore, on 
the one hand, the invisible presence 
of the divinity in the fish; on the 
other, the visible form of the bread, 
and then the position of the mysteri- 
ous representation. The sacrifice is 
the table of the Lord, the Eucharistic 
banquet. ‘To make this clearer, the 
seven baskets filled with loaves sur- 
round the sacrificial table. They 
represent the seven baskets which 
were filled with the remnants left 
after the multiplication of the loaves 
in the wilderness—a miracle which 
has always been considered a type of 
Holy Communion.” * 

Dom Pitra, in his Spicilegium, has 
added to Rossi’s documents many 
found in Gaul. Ferdinand Becker, 
in the Aistorisch-Politische LBlitter, 
vol. Ixiii., p. 736 e¢ seg., has written, 
since Rossi’s time, a remarkable ar- 
ticle on the “ Symbol of Jesus Christ 
under the Figure of a Fish.” Professor 
Jacob Becker has published some- 
thing on the same subject. Rossi 
naturally did not treat of the German 
discoveries in this line of archeology. 


* Maurus Wolter, The Roman Catacombs, and 
the Sacraments of the Catholic Church, p. 28. 
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It is singular that the symbol of 
the fish continued to be used in Ger- 
many up to the middle age. In the 
Flortus Deliciarum of the Abbess 
Herrad, written in the XIIth century, 
and still preserved in the Strasbourg 
Library, there is a representation of 
the sacrament of the altar, by means 
of a small basket with a loaf and a 
fish. In a picture in the cathedral 
library at Einsiedeln, there is the sym- 
bol of a fish whose blood is represented 
as opening the gates of limbo. 

Northern Africa, once so celebrated 
in the annals of the church, did not 
escape the research of Rossi. Léon 
Rénier has collected, in a work en- 
titled Roman Inscriptions of Algeria, 
published at Paris, a.p. 1838, most of 
those documents which caused Rossi 
to undertake his second great work, 
A Letter to F. B. Pitra, Benedictine 
Menk, on the Christian Titles found at 
Carthage. Tiiese documents are very 
important as explaining the symbol 
of the cross. The Christians, for vari- 
ous reasons, were unwilling at first to 
represent the cross among their sym- 
bols. The was the damnata 
crux of Apuleius, the infelix lignum 
of Seneca, the feferrimum, crudelissi- 
mumque supplicium of Cicero. ‘The 
Christians, therefore, did not wish to 
give the pagans an occasion of insult, 
nor to give scandal to the weak faith 
ofthe catechumens. Prudent respect, 
as well as wise foresight, 


cross 


induced 
them to conceal their most holy sym- 
bol in the interest of the progress of 
faith. Consequently, as Rossi proves, 
we find the cruces dissimulate among 
the symbols, which, by their similarity 
with the real figure of the cross, be- 
came Christian symbols, but, on ac- 
count of their being also recognized 
as heathen symbols, excited no scan- 
dal or suspicion. Such concealed 
symbols, or cruces dissimulate, are, 
according to Rossi, the Zu or 
crooked cross, the oblique or S, An- 
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drew’s cross, the anchor cross, and 
the monogram of Cbkrist with all its 
varieties, 

The oldest monogram is the simple 
X, the first letter of Christ’s holy 
name. At a later period, the X was 
united with the I, the two together 
standing for Jyoods Xpioros. Be- 
fore the time of Constantine, the mo- 
nogram was represented by the union 
of the Greek letters X and P, the two 
first letters of the word XPICTOC, 
After the conversion of Constantine, 
when the punishment of the cross 
was abolished, and all that was offen- 
sive or scandalous in it removed, the 
symbol became more striking by the 
introduction of a.cross-line. In the 
second half of the 1Vth century, in 
spite of the Julian persecution, the 
symbol of the cross became more 
plain. But when Christianity, in and 
since the time of the 
Great, took possession of the laws, 
and ordinances, and customs of the 
empire, the symbol became so clear 
that ail could understand it. There- 
fore, after the end of the IVth cen- 
tury, and in the beginning of the Vth, 
we find the simple figure of the cross 
on all public monuments, without 
any attempt to conceal it. 

‘The progress of this symbol of the 
cross was not so slow in 
ment in some of the 


Theodosius 


develop- 
remote 
inces as in the city of Rome and its 
environs. In lis 
provit 


prov 


some of the 
power of paganism 
to control the people at an 
earlier date than in the city, and, 
consequently, allowed the Christians 
to manifest their symbols without 
fear. This happened as early as the 
IId century in Northern Africa, 
where the Christians were powerful 
at a very early date. Rossi, in the 
same work, gives us valuable docu- 
ments and proofs to show the im- 
portant place which the symbol of 
the triangle should hold in archzolo- 


ces, the 


} 
ceased 
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gical disquisitions. It was a recog- 
nized symbol of the Holy Trinity. 

It is a common among 
certain prejudiced modern writers to 
speak of the “hatred of the early 
Christians for art.” By degrees, 
however, the bandage begins to fall 
from their eyes, and the truth be- 
comes clearer. To Rossi much cre- 
dit is due for having labored to de- 
stroy this prejudice also, The at- 
tention of the early Christians was 
called to works of sculpture rather 
than to works of painting. And this 
was quite natural. ‘The statues were 
mostly naked. And “among the 
entirely naked Aphrodites of the later 
Greek and Roman artists, there is 
hardly one in which the woman does 
not predominate over the goddess. 
Sensuality and grossness are conspi- 
cuous in most of them.” * Some of 
them also knew that the Venus of 
Praxiteles, which he represented at 
first entirely unclothed, was copied 
after a model of Phryne. 

It is different with painting—after 
music and poetry, the most spiritual 
of arts. “ By the blending of light 
and shade, and the laws of perspec- 
tive, it can give a tone of spirituality 
to the bodily form, and an ethical 
appearance to theinanimate. Paint- 
ing is the art of soul impressions. 
Everything great, noble, and refined 
can be better expressed on the can- 
vas than in marble.” The Christian 
muse, therefore, naturally took to 
painting. Hence on the walls in 
the catacombs we find the first efforts 
of the Christian painters, 
of the Mother of God are among 
the first which we meet. ‘These pic- 
tures, in which virginal innocence, 
maternal tenderness, holy worth, 
tender grace and piety, are manifest- 
ed, have been collected and publish- 
ed in 1863 in large chromo-litho- 


custom 


Likenesses 


* Overbeck, History of Greek Plastic Art, ii. 29. 
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graphs in his work entitled Jmagine 
Scelte della B. Vergine tratte dalle 
Catacombe Romane. 

The earliest likeness of the Mother 
of God is found in the catacombs of 
Priscilla. On account of the many 
likenesses of the Blessed Virgin found 
in them, these have been called the 
Marian Catacombs. There is no 
doubt that these pictures are of apos- 
tolic date, and originated with that 
Priscilla who was known both to Peter 
and Paul, the mother of the Sena- 
tor Pudens, and grandmother of the 
holy virgins Praxedes and Pudentia- 
na, In the arch of the central crypt, 
the adoration of the magi is painted. 
The Blessed Virgin holds the Infant 
Jesus in her bosom; before her in the 
sky is the star whose light leads the 
three wise men from the East to visit 
the divine Child. 

In another crypt is delineated the 
annunciation of the angel. The 
-Blessed Virgin sits on a throne like 
the ancient episcopal chairs; before 
her stands the archangel as a beautiful, 
ethereal youth, without wings, dressed 
in tunic and pallium, his right hand 
raised, and the index finger of it 
pointed at the Virgin. In her face 
there is a look of surprise and holy, 
virginal shyness. On the ceiling of 
another grave-niche, in the very old- 
est part of the catacomb, close to the 
graves of the family of Pudens, we 
find a painted picture of the Virgin 
and Child in the pure classic style, 
Rossi, supported by the most various 
archeological and historical docu- 
ments, places this picture in the time 
between the second half of the Ist 
and the first half of the IId century. 
The Blessed Virgin, clothed with 
many-folded drapery and cloak, bears 
on her head the veil usually worn by 
the married or betrothed. Over her 
hangs the star of Bethlehem ; before 
her stands a young, powerful-looking 
man, with a prophet’s mantle thrown 
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over his shoulders. In his left hand 
he holds a scroll, and with the right 
he points to the star and the Virgin 
and Child. He is Isaias the Prophet, 
pointing out the favored Virgin, the 
branch of the root of Jesse, who 
was to conceive and bring forth the 
blessed Fruit ; and showing the great 
light which was to shine over Jerusa- 
lem. The beauty of the composi- 
tion; the grace and dignity of the 
figures; the swelling folds of the 
drapery ; and the correctness and spir- 
itual beauty of the expression, make 
this, although the oldest picture of 
the Madonna, one of the most strik- 
ing which we possess. The elder 
Lenormant did not hesitate to com- 
pare it with Raphael’s best produc- 
tions. 

The picture of the Madonna in the 
second table of Rossi is of more re- 
cent origin. In this picture, the 
Mother of God sits on a chair of 
honor, holding the divine Child in her 
lap. The three kings, led by a star, 
come to meet her. It is from the 
cemetery of Domitilla. We omit the 
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other pictures of the adoration of the 
magi in the other catacombs of Cal- 
listus, Cyriaca, etc. 

The assertion of the Calvinist his- 
torian Basnage, that the pictures of 
the Blessed Virgin were not intro. 
duced into the church until after the 
Council of Ephesus, a.p. 431, sinks 
to the ground in the face of Rossi’s 
documents. 

He has collected in his works the 
chief inscriptions to be met with in 
the catacombs, and has surpassed 
all his predecessors in the complete- 
ness of his information and docu- 
ments, Although, after the discovery 
and investigation of the catacombs 
by the celebrated Bosio, many au- 
thors like Aringhi, Bottari, Boldetti, 
the Jesuit Lupi, Marchi, and others, 
had treated on them, and the rela- 
tions of their contents to theological 
sciences and ecclesiastical studies, 
none has equalled the distinguished 
Rossi, whose ardor, energy, and ta- 
lent were always aided by the most 
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OrFEro (the bearer), afterwards S. 
Christopher, being proud of his vast 
strength and gigantic limbs, resolved 
to serve—for he was poor—only the 
most powerful monarch on earth. 

Accordingly, he searched far and 
near until at last he came to the 
court of a king who, as he was told, 
was the greatest monarch on earth. 
To him Offero offered his services. 

They were gladly accepted, for his 
powerful frame pleased the eye of 
the king, who knew that no other 
prince could boast of such a servant. 

Offero, supposing his master to be 


liberal sympathy of the Roman 
Pontiff. 
CHRISTOPHER. 


afraid of no one, was greatly sur- 
prised on perceiving the king trem- 
ble ‘and cross himself, whenever 
the name of Satan was mentioned. 
“ Why dost thou do so ?” he inquired 
of the monarch. 

“ Because Satan is very mighty,” 
replied his master, “ and I am afraid 
lest he should overcome me.” 

“Then I must leave thee, for I will 
serve only him who is afraid of no 
one,” said Offero. 

Again he commenced his wander- 
ings; this time in search of Satan. 
One day, on crossing a desert, he 
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perceived a horrible object with the 
appearance of great power coming 
towards him. Offero’s great size 
seemed not in the least to startle 
him, and with an air of authority 
he asked: “Whom dost thou 
seek ?” 

“Satan,” Offero answered, ‘“ for 
I have heard that he is the most 
powerful upon earth. I wish to have 
him for my master.” 

“T am he,” said the other, “ and 
thy service shall be an easy one.” 

The giant bowed low, and joined 
his followers. 

As they pursued their way they 
came in sight of a cross. No sooner 
had Satan’s eyes perceived it, than 
he turned with evident fear and haste 
and took another road, so as to avoid 
passing the cross. 

Offero was not slow in noticing 
these signs of alarm. “Why dost 
thou do so ?” he asked his master. 

“T fear the cross,” Satan made an- 
swer, “ because Christ died upon it, 
and I fly from it lest it should over- 
come me.” 

“Then there is one more powerful 
than thou, and I shall leave thee 
and seek him,” replied Offero. With 
these words, he left Satan and went 
in search of Christ. 

After much toil and long wander- 
ings, he came to a hermit, whom he 
entreated to tell him where Christ 
could be found. 

The holy man, seeing him thus 
ignorant, pitied and taught him. 
“ Christ is indeed the greatest king in 
heaven and on earth,” he said, “ for 
his power will endure throughout 
eternity; but thou canst not serve 
him lightly—he will impose great du- 
ties upon thee, and he will require 
that thou fast often.” 

“T will not fast,” said Offero, “for 
that would weaken my strength, 
which makes me so good a servant.” 

“ Thou also must pray,” continued 
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the hermit, taking no heed of the in- 
terruption. 

“T have never prayed and will 
never do so. Such service is for 
weaklings, not for me,” replied the 
giant. 

“Then,” said the hermit, “ dost 
thou know of a river whose waters 
are wild and deep, and often swollen. 
by rains, sweeping away in its swift 
current many of those who would 
cross it ?” 

“Yes,” said Offero. 

“Then go there and aid those 
who fight with its waves; carry the 
weak and little ones across upon 
thy strong, broad shoulders. This 
is good work, and, if Christ will have 
thee in his service, he wiil assure thee 
of his acceptance.” } 

Offero went to the river, and on 
its banks built himself a hut. Day 
and night he aided all who came, 
carrying many upon his shoulders, 
and never wearying in assisting them 
across the river. A palm-tree was 
his staff, which he had pulled in the 
forest, and which was well suited to 
his great strength and height. 

One night, when resting in his hut, 
he heard a voice like that of a weak 
child, and it said: “ Offero, wilt thou 
carry me?” 

He rose quickly and went out, 
but, search as he would, he could 
find no one; and he re-entered his 
dwelling; but presently the voice* 
called again: “ Offero, wilt thou carry 
me?” A second search proved fruit- 
less. At the third call he rose again, 
taking with him a lantern. He 
searched, and at last found a child. 
“ Offero, Offero, carry me over this 
night ?” 

He lifted him up and began cross- 
ing the stream. Immediately the 
wind commenced to blow, the waves 
rose high, and the roar of the waters 
sounded like thunder. The child 
also began to increase in weight, 
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grew more heavy upon his shoul- 
ders, and Offero feared that he 
must sink; but, with the aid of his 
staff, he kept himself up, and at last 
succeeded in reaching the opposite 
shore. Then he cried: “ Whom have 
I carried? Had it been the whole 
world, it could not have been heavier.” 

Then the child replied: “ A, 
whom thou desirest to serve, and I 
have accepted thee. Thou hast not 
only carried the world, but Aim who 
made it, upon thy shoulders. As a 
sign of my power and my approba- 
tion of thee, fix thy staff in the earth, 
and it shall grow and bear fruit.” 

Offero did so, and scon ‘it was cov- 
ered with leaves and fruit. But the 
wonderful child was gone. Then Of- 
fero knew that it was Christ whom he 
had carried, and he fell down and 
worshipped him, 
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Thenceforth he called himself Chris. 
topher, served his Master faithfully, 
holding fast to his new faith 
through all kinds of tortures and suf. 
ferings. 

King Dagnus of Lycia, after having 
thrown him into prison, and not suc- 
ceeding in turning him from his faith, 
commanded that he should be exe- 
cuted. 

Arrived at the place of execution, 
he knelt down and prayed that all 
who saw him and believed in Christ, 
should be delivered from earthquake 
fire, and tempest. It was believed 
that his prayers were heard, and that 
all who look upon the figure of §, 
Christopher are safe, for that day, 
from all dangers of earthquake, flood, 
and fire. The sight of it is beliey- 
ed also to impart strength to the weak 
and weary. 
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CuurcH Derence. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 

“‘Our Clerical Friends” appear to be 
suffering pain from the strong sinapisms 
of Dr. Marshall. At least, we suspect 
, they must be in pain, from certain sup- 
pressed, inarticulate cries and 
of the Church Fournal, 


moans 
Churchman, etc. 
Their doctor is inexorable, however, and 
has already applied another blister. 
Their internal disorder is too deeply seat- 
ed and obstinate to allow of any milder 
treatment. They have been seized with 
such a violent madness of fancying them- 
selves priests and playing at Catholic 
that argument is lost on them, unless 
plentifully infused with ridicule. Church 
Defence is unmerciful in its ridicule, like 
the Comedy of Convocation, but it is also 
perfectly genteel and polished in its style, 
and as overwhelming in argument as an 
essay by Dr. Newman. Those who have 


laughed over the sparkling pages of the 
classic Comedy, will enjoy another laugh 
over this new drama, and those who have 
been thrown into a rage by Aly Clerical 
Friends will be at a loss for epithets where- 
with to give vent to their pent-up bosoms 
when they read this new amicable dis- 
cussion, which they will and must do, in 
spite of themselves. Dear friends and 
would-be Catholics, you might as well 
laugh with the whole world that is laugh- 
ing at you! Your little farce is played 
out. It is a small business to be trying 
to cheat poor girls who are entrapped by 
your counterfeit Sisters, by pretending 
that you are Catholic priests and can 
give them sacraments, Something else is 
wanted besides acolytes and _ nicolytes, 
candles and high celebrations, mimicry 
of our sacerdotal dress, and high collars 
or high altars. You are outdone even in 
counterfeiting Catholicity by the little 
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Greek schismatical chapel, where there is 
a better Signor Blitz than any of your 
feeble imitations. Do, if you please, 
try something new for the amusement of 
mankind, and let the curtain fall on the 
Anglo-Catholic farce ! 


THE PROGRESSIONISTS, AND ANGELA. 
Conrad von Bolanden. New 
The Catholic Publication 
1873. 

The second of these novelettes by the 
most popular wriier of fiction among the 
Catholics of Germany is really a charm- 
ing story. The character of “ Angela” is 
remarkably well drawn, and is the type 
of a perfect Christian woman, in the three 
phases which are so full of moral and 
poetic beauty, as maiden, bride, and mis- 
tress of the household. The first one 
is very different, dealing with incidents 
and scenes which are not so pleasing, 
but unfortunately equally real. As both 
are reprints from the pages of this maga- 
zine, our readers will remember them, and 
no doubt be glad to get them in a sepa- 
rate form. Those who have not read them 
will find them not only entertaining read- 
ing, but full of thought and instruction on 
most important and practical topics of 
modern life. 


By 
York: 
Society. 


Lire OF J. THEOPHANE VENARD, Martyr 
in Tonquin; or, What Love Can Do. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 
York : 


New 

The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1873. 

Lire OF Henry Dortr, MARTYR. 
lated by Lady Herbert. 
The Catholic 
1873. 

These two works are translations from 
the French by Lady Herbert, for the 
benefit of S. Joseph’s Foreign Mission- 
ary College at Mill Hill near London, to 
which she has been a warm friend and 
liberal patron from the beginning. 
Americans cannot help feeling a great 
interest in that institution, for the first 
band of missionaries it sent forth came 
to labor among the colored people of our 
Southern States. 

Nothing could be better calculated to 
stimulate the fervor of the aspirant to the 
missionary life than the example of these 
two, young Christian heroes worthy of 
the primitive ages of the church—worthy, 
itmight be said, of the XIXth century ; 
for never was there an age that required 
more firmness of purpose and constancy 


Trans- 
New York: 
Publication Society. 
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to the truth than this, with its glorious 
confessors of the faith in Asia, and as 
large an army of martyrs on the other 
side of the globe undergoing the slower 
torture of heart and soul that is far worse 
than that of the cangue. 

The lives of the two missionaries be- 
fore us are affecting to the last degree. 
Every Catholic youth should read them, 
if not to fully emulate their example, to 
which all have not the happiness of being 
called, at least to catch something of the 
unworldliness and burning piety they 
manifested from their very childhood. 
Indeed, we wish everybody could read 
them, for there could be no better proof 
of the holy influences of the Catholic re- 
ligion upon the young heart. We linger 
with admiration over the account of their 
boyhood overshadowed by their future 
martyrdom. One golden thread runs 
through their whole lives—one constant 
aim—the wish to win souls to Christ, and 
at last to gain the martyr’s crown. And 
this intense desire for martyrdom was no 
mere youthful enthusiasm, as was proved 
when their lifelong prayer was granted. 
But amid all the self-denial with which 
they fitted themselves for their glorious 
destiny, nothing in their character is 
more striking than the tender affection— 
passing ordinary human love—apparent 
in their intercourse with their families, 
as if religion had refined every fibre of 
their hearts, and made them more keenly 
susceptible of love, of suffering, and of 
devotion to the service of God. They 
never allowed earthly affections, how- 
ever, to come between them and their 
great aim in life. What angels of the 
sanctuary they were while preparing for 
the sublime functions of the priesthood ! 
What a lofty conception they had of the 
sacrament of holy orders that consecra- 
ted them to a life of sacrifice! How joy- 
fully they entered upon the life that 
promised them the radiant crown 


** Prepared for virgin souls and them 
Who seek the martyr’s diadem.” 


“Souffrir pour Dieu—To suffer for God 
—will henceforth be my motto,” said 
Henri Dorié, about to leave his country 
for ever. Everything at the Séminaire des 
Missions Etrangéres was calculated’ to 
strengthen this desire for suffering. Old 
missionaries, who bore in their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus, were their 
professors, Every day they went to pray 
in the Hall of Martyrs, around which are 
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ranged the relics of those who have suf- 
fered for the faith in China, Japan, and 
the isles of the sea, together with the in- 
struments of their martyrdom—an appal- 
ling shrine at which to pray! And the 
whole room is crimsoned with the light 
diffused through the red hangings—sig- 
nificant of blood and suffering. . . . 
Among other sacred articles in this hall 
is the blood-stained crucifix of Bishop 
Borie, whose interesting life has been 
written by the Rev. F. Hewit. 

One of the most affecting scenes rela- 
ted in these books is when a band of 
missionaries is about to leave for their 
field of labor. On the eve of their depar- 
ture, the young apostles all stand before 
the altar—victims ready for the glorious 
sacrifice—and one by one the loved 
companions and friends they are to leave 
behind come up to prostrate themselves, 
and kiss the feet of these heralds of sal- 
vation, the whole congregation mean- 
while chanting : Quam speciosi pedes evan- 
gelizantium pacem, evangelisantium bona ! 
—How beautiful are the feet of them who 
preach the Gospel of peace, of them that 
bring glad tidings of good things! 

M. Vénard went to labor in Tonquin. 
When the first missionary to that coun- 
try—a Dominican friar—landed there in 
1596, he found a great cross on that un- 
known shore, which seemed to prefigure 
what awaited those who should attempt 
to evangelize it. And to see how truly, 
we need go no further back than 1861, 
when, in the course of nine months, six- 
teen thousand Christians were martyred 
in only two provinces of Anam, and 
twenty thousand condemned to perpetual 
slavery. This was the year in which M. 
Vénard was martyred. The letter he 
wrote his beloved sister in his cage at 
midnight on the eve of his martyrdom 
has been styled by an eminent French- 
man “one of the most beautiful pages 
of the history of the martyrs of the XIXth 
century.” 

Henry Dorié was sent to Corea—the 
very name of which is symbolical to the 
Christian ear of persecution and martyr- 
dom. The whole history of the church 
in that country is written in blood. Its 
first missionaries were all martyrs, its 
first bishop, its first converts. In one 
year—1839—over eight hundred Chris- 
tians were martyred, and a still larger 
number perished from want in the moun- 
tains where they had taken refuge. But 
M. Dorié had but one desire—when his 
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labors were ended, to win the palm. His 
prayer was not denied him. 

It is thus the sufferings of Christ are 
daily perpetuated in some member of his 
body in various parts of the world. We 
should all have a share in this great sac. 
rifice of atonement, according to the 
measure of our calling, if not by per- 
sonal labors, at least by our prayers 
and contributions. England is taking 
up the foreign missionary work, 
America, too, should have her part in it, 
Such a work would react on our own 
hearts, and develop a self-denial and 
generosity that would constrain us more 
powerfully in promoting every good work 
athome. As Archbishop Manning says: 
“It is because we have need of men and 
means at home that I am convinced we 
ought to send both men and means 
abroad—in exact proportion as we freely 
give what we have freely received will 
our works at home prosper, and the zeal 
and number of our priests be multi- 
plied.” 


Tue Money Gop; or, The Empire and 
the Papacy. A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. By M. A. Quinton. 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 1873. 
The Empire and the Papacy—a title of 

fresh significance in these days. It is re- 

markable how soon the Roman emperors 
realized that their authority could not ex- 

ist in Rome with that of the pope, the im- 

portance of whose office became more and 

more apparent. The influence of the pa 
pacy gradually widened, and so asserted it- 
self as to overshadow the very authority 
of theemperor himself. It excited alarm. 

Decius declared he would rather hear of 

a rival springing up te contest for the 

empire than of the election of a new bish- 

op of Rome. How notoriously eminent 
must have been the dignity of that officc 
to excite such jealousy! Was it tne 
dread of this new mysterious power that 
led so many of the emperors to exile 
themselves, as it were, from their capital? 
Though pope after pope lived in Rome, 
and died there, even if by martyrdom, not 
one emperor from the time of Heliogaba- 
lus till Constantine ended his days in 
that city. One was killed in Germany, 
another strangled in Carthage, a third 
slain in Thrace, a fourth killed by light: 
ning beyond the Tigris; not one died in 

Rome. And for more than a century and 

a half they resided elsewhere, hardly dar- 

ing to show themselves in the capital, be- 
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cause they felt more and more their moral 
isolation in the midst of the Roman peo- 
ple. Diocletian went to Rome to be rec- 
ognized as emperor, but returned to Ni- 
comedia. When Maximian was made 
his colleague and assumed the govern- 
ment of Italy, he did not establish him- 
self at Rome, but chose Milan as his resi- 
dence. Constantine’s great object, after 
triumphing over ‘his enemies, was to 
leave Rome and found a new capital. 
“The same girdle could not enclose both 
the emperor and the pontiff,” says M. de 
Maistre ; ‘‘ Constantine gave up Rome to 
the pope.” It was a moral necessity that 
the papacy—a power “far above king, 
law, or popular right,” should be free, 
and this has never been contested with 
impunity since. 

In the work before us, the contrasting 
influence of the empire and the papacy is 
exemplified in the history of two boys 
who were stolen from their mother in 
Thrace and sold at Romeas slaves. Sep- 
arated in their childhood, one providen- 
tially fell into the hands of Agatho, a 
Christian hermit ; the other gave himself 
to the service of Plutus, the “ Money 
God.” We wish, for the sake of the 
young into whose hands this book may 
fall, that the early history of Eva, their 
mother, had been somewhat veiled. It 
affords, however, a strong contrast be- 
tween the violent, passionate courtesan 
and the subdued and humble Christian 
which she finally becomes. A confessor 
of the faith, she fully redeems her early 
career by a life of penitence. Her sad 
form gives relief to that of Plautia, a no- 
ble Christian matron. Tertullian tells us 
how much Christianity improved the 
condition of woman. No sage of an- 
tiquity ever thought of developing her 
spiritual nature and thereby giving her 
greater moral elevation, but the humblest 
Christian priest made this a duty. We 
have only to read the writings of the Fa- 
thers, particularly S. Jerome, to realize 
the great renovation that took place in 
woman’s nature when her soul was 
awakened to higher aims and became 
conscious of a holier destiny. The Acés 
of the early martyrs set before us some 
of the noblest types of womanhood. 
There is a grandeur in their unalterable 
serenity of soul under persecution, exam- 
ples of which are given in the book be- 
fore us. Indebted so greatly to the 
Christian religion, woman became its ef- 
ficient supporter. We learn from Am- 
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mianus Marcellinus that the first popes 
were chiefly supported by the offerings 
of the Roman matrons. Their devotion 
to the service of the church is manifest 
from the jealous exclamation of Diocle- 
tian: “I hate, as a usurpation of my 
powers, the influence of these Christian 
priests over the matrons.” 

This tale of the IIId century evinces 
great familiarity on the part of the author 
with classical and antiquarian lore as 
well as the early Christian writers. 


Tue Nessits; or, A Mother’s Last Re- 
quest, and other Tales. By Uncle 
Paul. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 1873. 

The first of these stories and the prin- 
cipal one, Zhe Nesbits,is a rapid sketch 
of the life and fortunes of a young Amer- 
ican, none the less interesting and, it 
may be hoped, true to nature because 
the figure of the hero, Ned Nesbit, is ex- 
actly the reverse of the “ Young America” 
of the popular imagination. He is honest, 
manly, truthful, and religious; and it 
may be a surprise to some readers to 
find that those unusual characteristics 
of “ Young America ” neither make him 
insipid nor offer an insurmountable 
barrier to his successin life. The scenes 
of the story shift from the backwoods to 
New Orleans, from New Orleans to 
Mexico. There is plenty of fresh air, of 
sea and sky, pleasant bits of Mexican 
scenery and vistas of Mexican life ; there 
are camping out and long rides and 
“brushes” with the Indians, hit off ra- 
pidly, and though in an unpretentious 
style, one admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. There is 2 pleasant and harmless 
little love-plot that Uncle Paul’s chief 
readers—the young folk—are likely to 
vote “slow,” but they will find plenty 
of other things more congenial to their 
sanguinary tastes scattered throughout 
the book, while the tone is thoroughly 
Catholic from beginning to end. The 
second story of the volume—‘ The Little 
Sister of the Poor’—is a sketch, con- 
densed from the French, of a little 
hunchback, who, finding her deformity 
rather an obstacle to her walking pleas- 
antly in the ways of this world, and that 
even a dower of 10,000 francs did‘ not 
serve to smooth it down, finally hides it 
away in religion, and becomes “a little 
sister.” The story would be very enter- 
taining only that it may tend to strengthen 
the stupid idea so prevalent among non- 
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Catholics, that the nun’s habit is a good 
covering for personal deformity, and 
that a convent is a sort of receptacle for 
ladies who can “ do no better”: whereas, 
God culls his flowers where he wills, and 
women in convents are just the same as 
women anywhere else, with the exception 
that they have devoted their lives entire- 
ly to God’s service. In his last story— 
“ The Orphan "—Uncle Paul has struck 
upon a vein which might be worked with 
as much profit as interest. It is a short, 
indeed too short, sketch of a thing that 
a few years back was of very common 
occurrence in this country. An Irish 
emigrant girl finds herself suddenly be- 
reft of her parents, and placed in the 
keeping of a Protestant family. The au- 
thor has made her position superior to 
that of the generality of her sisters under 
similar circumstances; she is a ward ra- 
ther than a servant, and among friends 
rather than enemies to her race and faith. 
But even so, she finds herself, young and 
friendless, placed amid the thousand 
difficulties of Protestant surroundings. 
Her triumph over them is very touching- 
ly told. The idea contained in this story 
might be workéd to much greater advan- 
tage ; and the tracing up some of those 
poor children who were snatched away 
and buried among heretical families, 
which, even if acting with the very best 
intentions, might consider the religion of 
these orphans something they were bound 
to abolish, would form a sadly interest- 
ing story, and one which would take in 
much of our recent Catholic history in 
this country. 3 
Witp Times. A Tale of the Days of 

Queen Elizabeth. By Cecilia M. Cad- 

dell. New York: The Catholic Pub- 

lication Society. 

This is a new and handsome edition 
of a story which, though it came out 
some years back in London, is probably 
unknown to very many of our readers, 
It is just one of those books which Ca- 
tholics sadly stand in need of to adorn 
and grace their, to a certain extent, 
cumbersome literature. Miss Caddell 
has been fortunate in her choice of Wild 
Times, and Wild Times have been fortu- 
nate in Miss Caddell. The period of the 
Reformation forms for the Catholic of to- 
day the most interesting ene of English 
history ; and recent researches, such as 
are exhibited in F. Morris’ late books 
(Our Catholic Forefathers,and The Condi- 
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tion of Catholics under Fames I.) and others 
similar, are bringing that particular pe, 
riod home to us with a clearness and 
fulness of knowledge which tend to 
make us acquainted with all the intrica- 
cies and common details of life, particu. 
larly Catholic life in those wild times 
as we are with the humdrum life of to-day. 
Miss Caddell’s story is really the history 
of one of the very few noble English Catho- 
lic families who stood firm to their faith in 
that dark hour, and who, for the simple 
reason of ‘being true to their God, were, 
according to law, false to their sovereign 
and country. The chief characters are 
two young brothers, Sir Hugh and Ama. 
dée Glenthorne, the latter a Jesuit edu. 
cated on the Continent, and returning 

stealth to the the ministry, 
which at that time meant martyrdom: 
the former a fiery, high-spirited English 
gentleman, whose hot blood and lofty 
aspirations cannot run tamely in the 
dismal groove set him by the “Taw,” be- 
cause he happens to be a Catholic, but 
who, when the hour of trial comes, and he 
is weighed in the balance, is not found 
wanting. Around these two, with their 
charming sister Amy, the plot gathers: 
and the tracing of their fortunes and 
misfortunes makes a most beautiful and 
moving tale. There are plenty of other 
characters in the book: Blanche Monte 
man, Hugh’s betrothed, and Guy, the 
lover of Amy, both Protestants, give oc- 
casion for some very skilfully construct- 
ed complications ; and the proud nature 
of the girl, and the terrible fall of that 
pride, are given with what the lady au- 
thor may allow to be called a master- 
hand. There is also a weird gipsy queen, 
Ulrique, who turns out eventually to be 
something quite different, powerfully 
drawn, whilst the premature death of the 
mischievous little 


work of 


imp, Tom.-Tit, is as 
touchingly told, if not more so, as that 
of Little Paul Dombey. To enter into 
the plot of the story further than has been 
done would be to deprive the reader of 
Wild Times of half the pleasure of a 
story so skilfully woven that the interest 
is sustained to the very last line, and its 
development hidden until the 
chooses to disclose it. The style is of 
the purest, occasionally rising to the 
strongest, English. Miss Caddell has 
mastered the old forms, without making 
them as wearisome as some of Scott's 
Northern dialects cannot fail to be to the 
unhappy uninitiated. The love in the 


author 
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story is by no means of the namby-pam- 
by order, but good, and honest, and 
true; in a word, manly and womanly in 
the true sense of those words; and 
though mainly carried on between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, it serves for that 
yery reason to heighten the interest of 
the story, and as here depicted seems a 
very natural thing in those wild times; 
whilst one has the hope all through that 
earthly love will blend with a higher. 
The gradual change effected in the blunt, 
fiery character of Hugh by the chasten- 
ing hand of affliction, under which at 
first he chafes till you fear for him, but 
finally rises with all his strength of char- 
acter to the heroism of a Sebastian, is 
as ably, though naturally and uncon- 
sciously, developed as anything the wri- 
ter remembers seeing in this style of 
book. The only thing he quarrels with 
isthe preface. Without being dogmatic 
on the point, it is very doubtful whether, 
“when the queen—Elizabeth—ascended 
the throne, Catholicity was still the re- 
ligion of the grzat masses of the people, 
and was either secretly followed or open- 
!y professed bya large half of the noblest 
; the land.” English history 
scarcely bears this out; and had only 
one-half the noblest families in the land 


families in 


been even secretly Catholics, still less * 


such Catholics as Hugh Glenthorne and 
his brother, England would never have 
sworn by a goddess in petticoats, and 
Mr. Froude would never have felt com- 
velled to write his history. Again, when 
the author speaks of “ the brightest and 
bravest of the band who form a halo of 
glory round the throne of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” the reader involuntarily asks him- 
self, What band ? 
is its own 


And the very question 
answer. Still, a notice is not 
for a preface; and however may 
quarrel with that, with the story itself no 
fault can be found. It is a beautiful, 
high-toned, moving picture of noble Ca- 
tholic suffering, and 


one 


struggle, death, 


drawn evidently with infinite pains and 
after historic study, and with that highest 
ut which is nearest nature. 


Peter’s JOURNEY, AND OTITER TALES. 
y the author of A/arion Howard and 
Maggie's Rosary. WWILFULNESS AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. By Lady Herbert. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1873. 
The little book before us is intended 
for a premium-book for schools, and is 


T 
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admirably adapted to this purpose. The 
stories are thoroughly natural, and writ- 
ten in a good, healthy Catholic spirit. 
They are calculated to reach the masses 
in the most satisfactory way which could 
be chosen, that is, through their children. 
A great deal is constantly said about the 
authority of parents in the home, but we 
should not forget the immense and pre- 
ponderating element of the children’s in- 
fluence on their parents. This, if used 
in the right direction (which means, if 
guided in that direction by the teacher) 
may become of the utmost importance. 
It may civilize many a haif-savage unfor- 
tunate who seems dead even to the 
stings of his own conscience ; it may turn 
to serious reasoning the mind hitherto 
careless, because not exercised on spirit- 
ual things; it may shame into decency a 
character not irredeemably bad, but over- 
grown with the evil habits of half a cen- 
tury. In Peter's Fourney, or a drunkard’s 
dream, we see put into plain words the 
devil’s plea against the victim of intem- 
perance, He claims him as his own by 
Jair barter. ‘When thou didst ask for 
drink, did I not ask thee in return, not 
only thy wife’s affection, thy children’s 
happiness, thy home’s comfort, but, more 
than all,-did I not demand thy soul? 7 
asked thee openly, and thou didst willingly 
agree. Well, didst thou not have 
the drink, morning, noon, and night? 
And tf so, shall I not have my price in 
full?” This is a dark, but far from 
overwrought picture. Yet the mercy of 
God is greater than even such malicious 
sins, and till the very last the “ pearly 
shadow ” of his angel guardian protects 
the poor sinner. Peter awakes, and a 
sudden reformation is at hand. The 
poor wife, breaking down under her 
troubles, is weary and fretful, but Peter 
does not heed this, and in his stormy exit 
is only stopped by the baby, who is 
“examining the handle [of the door] with 
an attention worthy of an amateur lock- 
smith.” Peter raised it in his arms, look- 
ed at it fora moment, and then, kissing it 
almost reverently, gave it to Mike and 
clumped down-stairs. “ Poor Norah 
hoped he had not got delirium tremens.” 
It was a long time before Peter came 
back ; when he did, it was behind .the 
rampart of a large basket bursting with 
eatables. He goes down on his knees to 
his wife and begs forgiveness in the most 
charmingly abrupt and natural way, and 
when Norah recovers from a fainting-fit, 
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everything is bright and happy again. 
“Certain it is that, when the Angelus 
rang, it found them sitting side by side, 
shelling peas, and the baby on his knee, 
chuckling over a stick of rhubarb that it 
expected every one to smell every five 
minutes.” And what is the end? A 
triumph for Peter, and a hopeful example 
for all those who are honestly trying to 
follow in his footsteps. “In the whole 
parish there is not a cleaner house, better 
children, or a happier wife than Peter's. 
- . »« Hecollects the subscriptions for 
the schools, takes the money in church, 
carries the big banner at processions, 
and seems to do the work of half a dozen 
men made into one. . . Is there a 
drunkard to reclaim, Peter is the man 
to take him in hand, depend upon it. Is 
there a drunkard’s widow struggling with 
her little ones alone, Peter will help her 
and put her in a way to get her living 
.... and he thanks God for all things, 
for his home, his little ones, his means of 
doing good, but, more than all, he thanks 
him for his wife Norah, and for a journey 
he took, of which he never speaks, on 
the Feast of S. Peter and S. Paul.” 

Of the “ other tales,” we much prefer 
“A Carpenter’s Holiday.” The evils of 
bad companionship are here depicted, 
the absurd temptations which human re- 
spect thrusts in the path of young and 
often weak men, the manliness and true 
Anglo-Saxon spirit which even outsiders 
recognize in a firm refusal to yield to such 
temptations. The character of Sam is 
very interesting, and the history of his 
conversion quite anatural one. A lesson 
here and there is worth taking from it. 
For instance, the Catholic carpenter says 
to his friend, ‘‘ People talk so much about 
our flowers and candles that really one 
would think they was a great part of our 
religion, and, as it is, they're just nothing.” 
The old lesson of the example of con- 
verts is also well put forward. The end 
is, of course, an introduction to an earth- 
ly paradise, in the shape of a snug little 
farm, “the house hidden by roses, jas- 
mine, ivy, and honeysuckle... . a dear, 
large, old-fashioned garden, with its 
apple and pear trees, its currant and 
gooseberry bushes, and its bed of flowers 
and cabbages, never thinking, as grand 
people’s flowers and cabbages seem to 
think, that they are not fit company for 
each other.” We are inclined to think 
that, if all discontented, restless people 
believed this sort of thing to be the in- 
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evitable reward of virtue, they would im. 
mediately become virtuous and leave off 
being discontented and restless. |, 
should, at any rate. And if this kind of 
life was the ending to which all good 
carpenters who spent their early holidays 
properly had a chance of attaining, why, 
then, we should be much freer than we 
are from trades-union strikes and Inter. 
national Associations. “The Carpenter's 
Holiday ” is the story most full of human 
interest and natural incident among al] 
the little group by the author of Maggie’ 
Rosary.—We now come to Lady Herbert's 
story of Wilfulness. This is an extract 
from the diary of a Sister of Mercy, and 
reveals one of the many phases of silent 
misery of which a large city is always 
full. The story is interesting 
a picture of the heroism, the sacrifices 
the sufferings, and the charity of people 
in humble, struggling circumstances, who 
could never hope to have their virtues 
set before an admiring public, and whose 
only motive was evidently the love of 
God and reverent trust in his divine 
providence. The last daysof the heroine 
are touchingly told, her unselfishness in 
behalf of her father especially. “ Every 
shilling which had been given her to 
spend in the little comforts so urgently 
required, had been hoarded up by her 
for this long-expected situation, when 
she was determined that her father’s ap- 
pearance should do no discredit to his 
kind recommender. ‘Only think,’ sie 
continued, ‘ I had enough for everything 
but one pair of boots, and I could not 
conceive where that eighteen shillings 
was to come from. But I set to work 
and prayed one whole night for it, and 


if only as 


the next morning a young priest came to 
see 


me, and brought me a sovereign, 
which he said a gentleman had given 
him, that very day to give to his first sick 
can?" 


Two TuovusaAnp MILEs on HorseEBACK. 
A Summer Tour to the Plains and New 
Mexico. By James F. Meline. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Sox 
ety. 

This is tl 

lent book, which is now published by The 

Catholic Publication Society. As we 

noticed this book at some length in THE 

CATHOLIC WorLD for February, 1868, we 

can only reiterate what we then said, viz.: 
‘““ There is just about enough fact to make the 

work decently solid, a good deal of fancy and 
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impression, and, above all, a light hand. The 
style as a whole is really good, because it does 
pretty evenly just what it attempts and profess- 
es—sometimes more, seldom less. The descrip- 
tions of Denver and Central City, and the ac- 
count of the Pueblos of New Mexico, interested 
us especially—the former for its manner, the 
latter for its interesting and curious facts. But 
another reader would call our selection invidi- 
ous, and cite quite another set of incidents. The 
fact is, Mr. Meline is everywhere vivid, easy, 
and suggestive, and we do think we like those 
two parts best because we have friends in Den- 
yer and take a special interest in the old Poltec 
question.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FourRTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE IRISH CATHOLIC 
BENEVOLENT UNION, HELD AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, OCTOBER 16-18, TO- 
GETHER WITH THE CONSTITUTION, AD- 

Philadelphia: Office of 
the Catholic Standard. 1872. 

. his was a convention of the represen- 
tatives of nearly 20,000 Catholic working- 
men. These men, living in different parts 
of the country, are organized into numer- 
ous beneficial societies, each independent 
for its own purposes and government, yet 
enjoying a fellowship with all the others 
for the sake of mutual benefit. The Be- 
nevolent Union makes these men each 
others’ friends, in sickness and in death, 
in any part of the country where a society 
exists. We say it makes them friends— 
we might better say brothers ; for atten- 
tion and support in sickness and Catholic 
burial after death are acts more than friend- 
ly. Any society which is beneficial and 
composed exclusively of practical Catho- 
lics, can become associated on payment 
of five dollars initiation fee, and not to 
exceed twenty-five cents a year for ‘each 
member—this tax last year having been 
but ten cents. From these sources a fund 
is raised to pay the expenses of the con- 
ventions and a very small salary to the 


San - 
1872 ; 


DRESSES, ETC, 


secretary and treasurer. Any member 
away from home is entitled to recognition 
by simply presenting his travelling card. 
In case of sickness, it entitles him to 
receive from any affiliated society what- 
ever aid his own would give him, and in 
case of death, to the expenditure of the 
same amount for his funeral as 
have been allowed athome. Expenses 
thus incurred are refunded by the society 
to which the recipient belonged. 

The mere statement of these advantages 
Suifices to explain the extraordinary suc- 
cess which has attended the Union. Be- 
gun in the little city of Dayton, Ohio, 
with a small number of societies, it has in 


would 
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four years extended itself in every direc- 
tion ; sometimes creating new societies, 
sometimes affiliating old ones, everywhere 
attracting great attention and eliciting 
the warmest encouragement; until it is 
not too much to say of it now that it is 
one of the great beneficial institutions of 
the country. At the last convention, the 
President of the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil extended a public welcome to the 
delegates. The proceedings were opened 
by a sermon from the distinguished Jesuit 
Father Maguire, and the speeches and 
debates were orderly and dignified, and 
sometimes eloquent, the most important 
questions being discussed and decided 
expeditiously and without  ill-temper. 
Among other things, we noticed that 
measures were instituted looking to the 
settlement of immigrants in favorable 
places, and to their safety and comfort 
while in transit. A full and minute 
account was rendered of the receipt and 
disbursement of the common fund, and 
expression frankly and powerfully given 
to the unanimous sentiment of the socie- 
ties with regard to Catholic education, 
and of sympathy with the Holy Father in 
his present distress. There was no evi- 
dence whatever of any spirit of rivalry; 
on the contrary, a committee was appoint- 
ed to negotiate for the extension of the 
benefits of the Benevolent Union among 
other Catholic bodies. 

These large assemblages of intelligent 
and zealous Catholics supply one of the 
greatest wants of the church. After busi- 
ness matters are fairly disposed of, the 
convention becomes a great Catholic 
representative body—not indeed to make 
laws or to enforce them, but to give voice 
to the thoughts of the Catholic laity on 
questions which concern the general wel- 
fare of the church. Never did the clergy, 
from the Pope down to the parish priest, 
stand in greater need of the encourage- 
ment of the faithful, and never before 
have the faithful exhibited greater alacrity 
in giving it. Such gatherings as these 
are the best support which the church 
nowadays can have in resisting oppres- 
sion and securing her rights. We there- 
fore pray God to give this Benevolent 
Union a great success; and we are at a 
loss to perceive why such should not be 
the prayer of every good Catholic. The 
organization of a branch society in a par- 
ish will be the best preventive of Free- 
masonry and other condemned societies; 
it will secure the poor man and his family 
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from want in case of sickness or accident 
at home or among strangers; it will give 
the priest and the educated layman an 
audience outside the church for the advo- 
cacy of Catholic public rights; and at 
least once a year the convention will 
exhibit to the American public, in a most 
striking manner, the unity, the charity, 
the patriotism, and the power of the 
Catholic people of this country. 


Tue Homes OF OBER-AMMERGAU. A 
series of Twenty Etchings in heliotype, 
from the original pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, together with Notes from a diary 
kept during a three months’ residence in 
Ober-Ammergau, in the summer of 
1871. By Eliza Greatorex. Munich: 
Published by Jos. Albert, photographer 
to the courts of Munich and St. Peters- 
burg. 1872. New York: Putnam. 
Many books have been published 

about Ober-Ammergau and its Passion- 

_ Play. This one is not, however, a mere 

epetition of their under a 

different form. It is altogether different 

in substance, and, therefore, a really new 
as well as most interesting description. 

The accomplished author does not oc- 

cupy her pages with an account of the 

play itself, but takes us into the homes 
of the actors, and among the scenes 
of that picturesque German village. 

Though she is not a Catholic, her heart 

is full of kindliness, sympathy, and re- 

verence, and we have read her truly ex- 
quisite portrayal of the primitive and 
most Christian life of the favored inhabit- 
ants of Ammergau with pleasure and ad- 
miration. The etchings are in the style 
of the best and truest art. The author 
has been honored by an autograph letter 
from the King of Bavaria, who, in spite 
of his faults as a ruler, is a man of taste 
and cultivation in the fine arts, and bya 
very kind reception at the private au- 
dience which was granted to her by the 

august Pius IX. 

beautiful volume 


substance 





this 
very cordially to all 
lovers of art, and of the most genuine, 
simple, and charming phases of nature 
and of Catholic piety which are to be 
found in the modern world, which is so 


We recommend 


full of glaring but empty illusions. As 
the edition in the hands of the New York 
publisher is a small one, those who de- 
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sire to procure a copy would do well tg 
be in haste about ordering it from the 
publisher. 


FIL1oLa. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co, 
1873. 

ErnsciirF HALL. THE REVERSE OF THE 
MepaL. Dramas for young ladies’ 


school exhibitiors. New York: The 

Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 

The latter of these, a whimsical satire 
on the discontent of each class with its 
own duties, pleasures, and belongings, 
and envy of those of every other class, 
is amusing. To every rose there is a 
thorn, and while some envy their su- 
petiors in position those luxuries which 
the latter care nothing for, these again 
are often constrained io envy the freedom 
of those on a lower level. But nothing 
is truer than the adage, that the back is 
fitted to the burden. 


THe DeAr-MuTE: or, THE Anse De 
L’Eprer. Historical Drama in Four Acts, 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1873. 

The following, taken from the pre- 
face of the work, is a synopsis of this 
little play: Julius is exposed in Paris at 
the age of ten by his uncle, who procures 
a written evidence of the boy’s death, and 
then seizes upon his property. The Abbé 
De l’Epée, Director of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in Paris, finds the youth, 
and educates him. Suspecting the boy 
to be of noble blood, he bestows all his 
care on the helpless deaf-mute during 
eight years, creates his soul anew, as it 
were, and in the meantime endeavors to 
find out the place of his birth. For this 
purpose the Abbé travels with his pro- 
tégé over a great part of France, and 
finally arrives at Toulouse, which city 
the young man recognizes as the place of 
his home, The Abbé consults the young 
lawyer Frauval, a friend of St. Alme, 
who is the son of Julius’s uncle. Darle- 
mont refuses to recognize his nephew, 
but is at last prevailed upon ‘to restore 
Julius to his rightful inheritance, by the 
threatened exposure of his son St. Alme. 
So the matter is settled amicably, and 
Julius grants to St. Alme, his former 
playmate, half of his estate. 








